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Editorials 


DISCIPLINING AMERICAN YOUTH 


UDDENLY, as a result of the defense situation, the 
~ public at large has become enormously concerned over 
the discipline of our youth. No one factor has enabled 
the American public to swallow the bitter pill of conscription 
in peace time more unprotestingly than the belief that a taste 
of army life will discipline the young men of the nation. 
The army will do for millions what a zealous country 
pastor told me he was doing for the young men of his parish. 


I am making them wear neckties, instead of slouching about with open 
collars. Wonderful how morale changes when they wear their ties. The 
favorite attitude of youth in this parish has been a leaning one. Everybody 
has to lean up against something when we conduct a parish social. They 
are out now standing on their own feet. Little things; but they indicate a 
mental change. 


Their shoulders will be squared; they will look at those 
who speak to them; they will make their beds; their muscles 
will be hardened; they will be men instead of louts. Common 
sense and homely wisdom are making the millions, young 
and old, see the value of this training and welcome the dis- 
cipline that affords it. 

The defense emergency, however, is merely making ‘us 
realize, while it is still time, an imminent need that would 
inevitably confront us, defense or no defense. The question 
of discipline is unavoidable. Our American civilization, and 
particularly our American system of popular education, is 
in for an awakening on this point. We have too long indulged 
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in the dream that we could somehow dispense with the need 
of educational discipline. We trusted that our young people 
deprived of its influence would somehow evolve into the 
perfect citizen. 

Awakenings, however, may be as dangerous as dreams. 
Disgust with the delusions of the past may cause us to seek 
other delusions in the future. We may be tempted to accept 
as remedies methods which do not contain the secret of dis- 
cipline but merely masquerade under some of its outward 
forms. 

When visiting a lovely little village church in the German 
Rhineland a couple of years ago, I happened upon an exem- 
plification of what may pass as discipline, but, in truth, is a 
counterfeit. Two or three dozen little boys were wearily 
marching up and down before the church, under the direc- 
tion of a young man who looked even wearier and more bored 
than they were. They belonged to the Hitlerjugend. The men- 
tion of the word recalls the lack of motives that can adequately 
inspire the young, the peculiar soullessness and sterility that 
characterize that powerful organization, so powerful that, in 
the words of one of its principal propagandists, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, it absorbs everything else “like a sponge.” 

There are very patent advantages for American youth in 
experiencing, for a time, a manner of living in which they 
are obliged to obey orders: to do precisely what they are told 
and as they are told to do it, regardless of their own feelings 
in the matter. If the orders have not proved wholly unreason- 
able nor beyond his strength of endurance, they will have en- 
abled him to form habits which will make him in later life 
helpful to others as well as himself. 

But such an experience is not a solution of the problem of 
discipline, which is a problem of recognizing authority, not 
of merely submitting to coercion. Coercion, be it ever so 
ably organized and clothed in myths and emotion, is no genu- 
ine substitute for authority. It may be an instrument for 
authority to wield upon occasion, but coercion remains a 
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handy servant, not a master. To place coercion in the master’s 
seat is to produce anarchy under the title of order, which is 
the precise heresy of the totalitarian idea of life. 

Authority, in the true sense of the word, can only exist when 
there are free and reasonable beings to yield homage to one 
whose claim to govern is based upon a recognized spiritual 
principle. The old-fashioned schoolmaster wielded the 
hickory stick and clapped the dunce cap upon the dullard’s 
head. One veteran missionary, now passed to his reward, kept 
what he termed the “Board of Education”— in a strictly literal 
sense —upon his desk, for application where and to what part 
needed. But the victims of the “Board” or the dunce cap, 
though they wailed aloud or sighed in silent shame, were 
conscious in an elementary way that they were governed by a 
spiritual and not by a purely physical force. All the severity 
in the world would not have established discipline if the 
schoolmaster’s spiritual authority were not freely accepted. 
Otherwise he was a mere Squeers, as ineffective of true disci- 
pline as a chimpanzee garbed in cap and gown. 

All of which brings us to an immediate and very practical 
conclusion. 

Under the guise of furthering the democratic process in 
matters educational, we have squeeezed the concept of spirit- 
ual authority out of our schools. In our revolt against the 
rules of thumb—or ferule or dull routine—we have revolted 
against the rule of spiritual principle: of a spiritual authority 
appealing to the reason and the religious faith of the pupil. 
As a result we have betrayed the very democracy we sought 
to defend, for the essence of democracy is a full recognition 
of the adequate spiritual worth of each individual, according 
to his vocation and his capacity. We have even betrayed. the 
very principle of free discussion, which is necessary for adoles- 
cent youth that requires plenty of Lebensraum in which to 
talk and argue and question the sayings and doings of the eld- 
ers, because we have sacrificed that spiritual stability which 
gives to free discussion an aim and a significance. Worst of 
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all, by scuttling the spiritual carriers of true authority, we 
compel a drowning educational process to hoist itself upon 
the rotten raft of a falsely termed “authoritarian” but actually 
totalitarian discipline. For neither the individual nor society 
can survive without discipline. If expelled under one pretext 
it will return under another. Even the Bolsheviks some fifteen 
years ago booted the “children’s soviets” out of their class- 
rooms. 

We are entering upon a period when discipline will be 
rigidly required. The genuine democratic concept of author- 
ity is restored if we return religion and the spiritual concept 
of life to the schools. If this is done, discipline may be re- 
established upon a sound and thoroughly democratic basis. 
But if this is not done, the search for discipline will result here 
as it has already resulted in the totalitarian countries. it will 
serve as an excuse for a type of education which bids the kin- 
dergarten infants “Believe, Obey, Fight” or enrols short- 
panted youngsters in the soulless regimentation of the Hitler- 
jugend. 

However we may debate on the merits of conscription in 
peacetime, it is now an accomplished fact. It may have the 
substantial merit of inspiring our educators and the parents of 
the coming generation to stoop down to educational grassroots 
and plough back the spiritual and religious concept of author- 
ity into the fertile soul of American democracy. 

New York City. JOHN LAFARGE. 


* * 


AIRPOWER 


AJOR WILLIAMS (Fordham, ’13) has honored his 

Alma Mater by writing one of the most informative 

books of the year. Airpower is an all-embracing work. 

It deals with aircraft, armament, personnel and the Govern- 
ment policy dictating their use. Its author advocates the estab- 
lishment in the United States of an air force, independent of 
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army and navy domination, as our first line of national de- 
fense; and he speaks with the authority of one who has devoted 
his life to aeronautical research. 

Major Williams divides his book into three sections." The 
first part covers his tour of inspection during 1936 of the avia- 
tion industry in England, Germany, Italy and France; the 
second records a similar trip in 1938; and the third presents 
an analysis of the European war from the invasion of Poland 
to the first of August, 1940, with a concluding chapter sum- 
marizing the defense situation in the United States. 

This is the picture of a changing world. It is a connected 
story that makes it easy to understand the Bittzkrieg and the 
fall of France. French and British airmen saw the German 
program years ago as shaping to an inevitable end; but they 
were treated as were the messengers who brought ill tidings 
to Pharaoh: it was so much more comforting to listen to 
refugee predictions of Germany’s internal collapse and to 
psychiatrists’ assurances that Hitler was a madman fated to 
early destruction. 

Major Williams was permitted to see the beginnings of 
airpower in Italy and Germany. He was met, not as an 
American and a foreigner but as a fellow airman, by the 
pilots and the engineers of the totalitarian states. He found 
huge laboratories devoted to aeronautical research, factories 
already embarked upon quantity production and public en- 
thusiasm solidly behind programs calculated to give Germany 
and Italy a dominant position in “the atmospheric ocean.” 
Italy had the Abyssinian campaign in which to test the new 
role of aircraft; Germany had a pool of nearly 200,000 glider 
pilots from which to draw young men for training as military 
pilots. Each of them had a unified air force under the leader- 
ship of flying men. 

The author’s style is simple and direct. Recounting first- 
hand impressions, he makes his reader feel the crusading, 


1Ampower. By Major Al Williams. Foreword by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. $3.50. 
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single-track concentration upon aeronautical development 
which dominated German and Italian pre-war thought; the 
realization on the part of soldier, scientist and civilian that 
the conquest of a new element meant the opening of a new 
frontier for nations economically stagnant. Specific incident 
highlights the author’s observations. An illustration or two 
must here be sufficient. 

In contrast to the enthusiasm of German and Italian pilots, 
scientists and engineers encouraged to work freely in their own 
medium, Major Williams found the British and the French 
airmen depressed. The French Government’s policy was 
wavering; the French aircraft industry was torn by labor un- 
rest; the French public was badly informed. British politics 
was in a muddle; key defense posts were held by incompetent 
officials; the Royal Air Force, starved for appropriations 
through the greedy activities of the Naval lobby, was fighting 
for its existence as a separate entity against short-sighted poli- 
ticians who were still advocating its return to army and navy 
control. 

Major Williams’ inside story of the war in Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France is a natural, unforced climax: as 
inevitable as it is tragic. It is the story of a nation, led by 
single-minded enthusiasts confident in their command of an 
all-but invincible weapon, pitting the hard-won knowledge 
of the laboratory and testing field against nations which had 
been dedicated to the belief that national defense and military 
might could be purchased by the passing of appropriations 
for defense. Germany had air-power, France had the Maginot 
Line and Great Britain had an ever-expanding navy. In the 
final test, the belatedly recognized Royal Air Force became 
Britain’s first line of defense; and, in the British pilots’ mag- 
nificent performance under the handicap of hastily conceived 
policy and hurried training, one sees the shadow of the in- 
vincibility that might have been theirs if the British Govern- 
ment had been willing to listen to Williams, Lindbergh and 


the airmen of England. 
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Major Williams does not temporize in his final chapter. 
He has made his point for airpower with an impressive series 
of examples; his advice to his own country is the advice which 
desperate airmen shouted to deaf ears in France and Britain. 
The weapon which conquered one continent in the hands of 
the offensive, can make this continent impregnable in the 
hands of the defense. 

Airpower will be criticized as a disturbing book. Major 
Williams will be called names for his temerity in pointing to 
the source of German and Italian strength, of British and 
American weakness. Literary critics will find the book repeti- 
tious in spots. Others may feel that its criticism of the Navy 
and the Naval mind is needlessly vehement. Nevertheless, 
Airpower is an important and significant book. It should be 


widely read. 
Denver, Colo. WILLIAM E. BARRETT. 


* * * 


THE COLLEGE OF GREAT BOOKS 


N JOHN DEWEY’S lectures, at Columbia University last 
summer, the name of President Hutchins was mentioned 
more than once; and, in fact, as Theodore Brameld fore- 

told, in the Educational Forum, as early as 1937, the move- 
ment symbolized by Hutchins, the great-books system, prom- 
ises to be of “enormous weight” in the future of American 
education. In recent months, Time, Life, Fortune and the 
pioneering Saturday Evening Post have given unwonted pub- 
licity to the commanding figure of Chicago University’s Presi- 
dent, and to his works, No Friendly Voice and The Higher 
Learning in America, with their repeated calls to order, to 
reason, to common sense. 

Mortimer Adler’s recent best seller, How to Read a Book, 

goes further in the exposition of the particular type of tradi- 
tional education which Dr. Hutchins advocates. Catalogues 
emanating annually from St. John’s College, where the system 
is being tried out, begin with a warning to the reader “that 
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he is reading an unusual college catalogue, which attempts to 
define and expound the ends and means of liberal education 
as well as to describe St. John’s College in Annapolis.” En- 
rolment has mounted at St. John’s; its curriculum and method 
are being imitated elsewhere. Radio programs and adult study 
clubs carry on the apostolate of the great books. 

In so far as it is a return to order, reason and common sense, 
the great-books system would seem to be praiseworthy. It 
appeals to order, as distinguished from the educational chaos, 
which Dr. Dewey has admitted (without attributing it to 
himself) ; to reason, as distinguished from the philosophy of 
materialism; to a common sense, which treasures the past, 
instead of forgetting the past. 

That President Hutchins wants order is clear. He leaves 
to the school formal education, the development of the intel- 
lect by following the working of great minds; he leaves to 
“the home, the church, the state, the radio, the neighborhood 
club, and the boy next door,” informal education, the “ex- 
perience” which Dewey would bring to the classroom. “We 
may wisely leave experience to life,” says Dr. Hutchins, “and 
set about our job of intellectual training” (The Higher Learn- 
ing, p. 70). The aim of his education is clear, to develop the 
mind, so that it may store up effectively and surely those truths 
and principles which will enable it to comprehend and use the 
experiences of life. ‘If we can teach them while they are be- 
ing educated how to reason, they may be able to comprehend 
and assimilate their experience,” continues Dr. Hutchins. Such 
a purpose puts order in education, according to the dictum of 
St. Thomas, ordo est recta ratio ad finem. 

There is reason, too. President Hutchins believes that man 
is intellectual, moral and spiritual. He would unify educa- 
tion by metaphysics; and to his opponents he proposes the 
dilemma: “Either accept my education with metaphysics, the 
central study of man, moral, intellectual and spiritual; or 
deny that man is moral, intellectual and spiritual, and you 
argue metaphysics, which is what you object to in my system.” 
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You cannot get away from metaphysics; for metaphysics ex- 
amines the fundamental truths on which every other science is 
based, namely, man’s aptitude to attain truth, the existence and 
the nature of truth. 

Now the best exposition of fundamental truth is (so it is 
argued) in the great books, those masterpieces of thought and 
expression which live because of whatever truth and beauty 
they have. This explains the respect for the past in the St. 
John’s system. The common sense of mankind, it maintains, 
is best known from the timeless written records which men 
cherish because they ring true to man. 

Nevertheless, there are difficulties in the great-books sys- 
tem. Dr. Hutchins tells us that man is moral, intellectual and 
spiritual yet the great books include Hobbes (who is a ma- 
terialist), Locke (who is a sensist), Russell (who is amoral 
and even immoral). It is difficult to find a norm for truth in 
the great-books system. There is neither the negative norm of 
Faith (for some fourteen of the one hundred and eighteen 
great books are listed in the Roman Index), nor the positive 
norm of Scholastic philosophy. To place the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual nature of man as the foundation of an 
educational system and, at the same time, to make possible, 
or even probable, the acceptance of a philosophy which 
denies the moral, intellectual and spiritual nature of man, must 
seem rather close to a contradiction. 

Another difficulty is the neglect of the living teacher. New- 
man, in his Idea of a University, prefers the living teacher to 
a dead book. The catalogue of St. John’s lists the living teacher 
as secondary; the great books are the primary teachers—a 
doctrine akin to the Protestant acceptance of the Bible as 
above the authority of the living Church. 

It is, at least, doubtful whether the use of ancient texts in 
science and mathematics can help a college student, except by 
way of added interest. Unlike philosophy, science and mathe- 
matics change considerably with time; and, unlike literature, 
depend little on the personalized expression of the author. 
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These, then, are the difficulties: lack of a norm of truth, 
neglect of the living teacher, needless study of ancient texts 
in science and mathematics; the merits: a return to order, to 
reason, to common sense. But does not the lack of a norm for 
truth endanger all these merits? If there is no norm of truth, 
where is the value of the past, the anchor of reason, the key 


to order? 
Georgetown University. JOHN E. WISE. 





The Novel in America 
Today 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


in America between the beginning of the great de- 

pression in 1929 and the great disillusionment of 1939 
much is now so evident as to be trite. One of the most distress- 
ing facts was the commercialization of the novel. The success 
of Anthony Adverse and Gone with the Wind was due more 
to expert promotion than to genuine literary taste. Criticism, 
as Morton Zabel indicates in his Literary Opinion in America 
(pp. v-vii), being either ineffectually academic or governed 
by the business office, was powerless to counteract the flood of 
ephemeral literature. Many novelists, anticipating ground- 
swells of nation opinion such as fear of fascism and enthusi- 
asm for the collective system, were slaves to the headlines. 
Literary seismology became a pseudo-science. Sinclair Lewis, 
Upton Sinclair and others, above all the Marxists, explored 
in turn industries, professions, provinces, social groups, like 
roving reporters. Historical novels, especially those concern- 
ing the Civil War, were as numerous as the minority reports 
by radicals on the one-third of the nation, ill-fed, ill-housed, 
ill-clothed. The tremendous interest in foreign affairs pre- 
pared the way for Pearl Buck’s Chinese novels, and the now 
considerable literature on the Spanish Civil War. 

But the most important fact about fiction in the 1930’s was 
its merger with history, sociology and with what may be called 
theories of value. What were once regarded as the elements 
of the fictional narrative, the hero, plot, style, atmosphere, 
not only changed in the light of new ideas; they were aban- 
doned by the most prominent writers in favor of realistic 
history, a criticism of American society and the analysis of the 
individual personality in the light of his environment and 
heredity. The result was hybrid history, purposeless social 
Criticism and the expression of various philosophic points of 


() F THE many things which may be said of the novel 
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view ranging from defeated confusion to glamorous revolu- 
tionary activity. The trend towards inspirational literature in 
1940, as evidenced in the work of Nina Federova, R. C. 
Hutchinson, Jan Struther and Franz Werfel, is of foreign 
rather than native origin.’ American writers have not re- 
covered from prolonged intellectual clay-eating. 


FROM EDITH WHARTON TO WILLIAM FAULKNER 


Rightly to understand how this situation arose requires 
some recollection of the development of American fiction 
from the realistic stage of Edith Wharton and the earlier 
Willa Cather, through the naturalism of Dreiser to the more 
subjective work of Thomas Wolfe and William Faulkner. 
It demands too a recollection of the conscious directions im- 
posed by influential critics and accepted by influential authors. 
Van Wyck Brooks’ belief that America was like a Sargasso 
Sea, uncharted, unformed, waiting for the artist to discover 
its essential patterns and to free its soul,’ Stuart Sherman’s 
feeling that our novelists were explorers who had abandoned 
the comfortable old lands with comfortable old standards to 
find in the wilderness of American life new and possibly revo- 
lutionary realities,’ Carl Van Doren’s frequent admonition to 
investigate separate layers of experience and regions of the 
mind,‘ bellicose Mencken’s command to strip and exorcise 
Puritanism,’ the pioneer communist Calverton’s argument for 
a new view of man and a new set of principles,’ all these criti- 





























1See Fiction Supplement to The Newsletter (Catholic Book Club, New York), July 
and October, 1940. 

2See Van Wyck Brocks’ “The Sargasso Sea,” in America’s Coming of Age, con- 
tained in Three Essays on America (New York, 1932), pp. 98-112. Brooks’ influence 
is adequately discussed by Zabel, of. cit., pp. xxviii-xxiv. 

3Stuart P. Sherman, The Emotional Discovery of America and Other Essays (New 
York, 1932). See especially pp. 28-34. Mr. Sherman declared for “Reality—though 
it slay me.” 

4Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 1921, rev. ed. 1940). 

5H. L. Mencken, “Puritanism as a Literary Force,” in A Book of Prefaces (New 
York, 1917). 

sv. F. Calverton, The Newer Spirit (New York, 1925), The New Ground of 
Criticism (New York, 1930). 
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cal suggestions conspired with the natural tendencies of crea- 
tive writers like Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, James Branch Cabell, Ernest Hemingway, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald and many others to efface the forms and 
pressures of the older fiction. To find reality, to escape from 
the standards which were felt to be inhibitions, to create a new 
world by projecting new ideas upon the minds of their readers, 
to use literature as the instrument, and to apotheosize it as the 
supreme accomplishment in the search for reality, such was 
the conscious direction of the 1920's." 

This consciousness was sharpened rather than dulled by the 
political character of the succeeding decade. If there was 
any difference between the literature of the twenties and of 
the thirties it was in the narrower and more intense purpose 
of much of the writing.’ Great as were the individual dif- 
ferences between authors, there was a striking solidarity in 
their bias towards Moscow, in their antagonism towards the 
“supernatural” or “mystical” elements in man and in the brand 
of “democracy” which they defended. Similar too was their 
personal culture, their admiration of the prevailing material- 
istic doctrines which attacked individual responsibility, family 
integrity and national unity. Fiction reflected the attitude 
of the liberal-scientific thinkers; in its optimistic phase it 
shared the euphoric dream of a planned, classless society, in 
its pessimistic phase it foresaw with Krutch a new Caesarism.” 


7See Wilson Follett, The Modern Novel (New York, 1923). His initial postulate 
is freedom from all standards save “impersonal curiosity.” For an opposite view 
there is Norman Foerster’s Towards Standards (New York, 1930), which upholds 
the humanistic principle. Harvey Wickham’s The Impuritans, The Misbehaviorists 
and The Unrealists also challenge, albeit crudely, the underlying principles of post- 
war fiction. 

®See Max Eastman’s Artists in Uniform (New York, 1934) and Art and the Life 
of Action (New York, 1934) for analyses of the political spirit of contemporary 
literature from the point of view of a disillusioned Marxist. Bernard Smith, in his 
Forces in American Criticism (New York, 1939), sees the future in the hands of 
those “who believe in scientific methods, in realism, in social equality and democracy,” 
his description of orthodox Communists. 

°J. W. Krutch, The Modern Temper (New York, 1929). See also John Chamber- 
lain’s Farewell to Reform (New York, 1932) as an expression of liberal defeatism. 
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In neither case did it welcome a humanistic or religious con- 
tribution. And no matter what were the differences of opinion, 
there was always common agreement on method. The empiri- 
cal method of naturalism had come to be regarded as the only 
intelligent approach to reality. Even the romance and the 
detective story introduced psychological and social motives; 
and historical fiction, still the refuge of romance, became more 
and more a lesson in the past as a means of shaping the future. 


HYBRID HISTORY 


With few exceptions, the historical novel has served con- 
temporary purposes. Just as the new biographers in the tra- 
dition of Strachey equipped ancient personalities with modern 
complications and moods, so the historical novelists endowed 
key characters with prophetic knowledge. Even so excellent 
a writer as J. P. Marquand lights the lamps of old Boston with 
electricity in The Late George Apley, and Elizabeth Page in 
The Tree of Liberty makes her early Americans speak like 
twentieth-century college professors debating the Hamilton- 
Jefferson case. The influence of theorists like Parrington 
(whose insistence that modern thought was clearly romantic, 
liberal and materialist in the French Revolutionary tradition 
prompted many critics to reconsider the past) may be felt if 
not traced in writers like Robert Briffault. New views on the 
meaning of the past rather than affinity with the style and 
thought of previous ages inspired historical fiction.” That this 


10Even popular reviewers, notably Clifton Fadiman, have called attention to the 
poor craftsmanship of the historical novels hastily constructed to satisfy the public 
appetite whetted by Gone with the Wind and other successes. Less attention has 
been paid to an equally deplorable tendency to construe the past in the mood of an 
evanescent present. The Freudian episodes of Anthony Adverse, the diseased pseudo- 
medievalism of James Branch Cabell’s Poictesme stories, Vincent Sheean’s attempt 
to focus the past to his own vision of political history in Sanfelice, Sholem Asch’s 
effort to establish a picture of Christ in conformity with a tolerant skepticism in The 
Nazarene, Thomas Mann’s renovation of the Old Testament story of Joseph and His 
Brethren are some examples of the con-fusion of history and fiction. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that critics suspect “that the historical novel is an illegitimate 
form, all too frequently the offspring of bad history and worse fiction” (Fred B. 
Millet, Contemporary American Authors, New York, 1940, p. 52). 
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tendency has more or less crystallized in the literary mind 
may be observed in the enthusiastic acceptance of several 
recent books by British authors in the United States. S. C. 
Forester’s To the Indies tells the story of Columbus’ last voy- 
age from the point of view of Narciso Rich, described as a 
Barcelona lawyer, but actually a twentieth-century Anglo- 
Saxon intellectual of vaguely liberal tendencies. The book 
is ably written, but unreliable in its implications. Similarly 
D. L. Murray’s popular Tale of Three Cities recounts the ad- 
ventures of an apostate lay-brother in Rome, London and 
Paris in the times of Napoleon III. Mr. Murray does vio- 
lence to most points of view by his adherence to the English 
pattern of continental history. There are naturally exceptions 
to the rule, but those, who, like Helen C. White and Olive 
White, combine narrative talent and historical accuracy, are 
so rare that they do not disturb the general impression. 

The perversion of history is however so frequent a phenom- 
enon in literature common to England and America that it 
requires little explanation. Scott’s curious medievalism, 
Thackeray’s portrait of Mr. Holt, the bias of Charles Kings- 
ley, the calculated irreverence of Mark Twain, to mention 
only a few prominent novelists who poisoned the wells of 
popular information, have prepared us to read historical fic- 
tion with a grain of salt. Until recently however the same 
reservations were not made with regard to the abundant litera- 
ture of protest. 


THE LITERATURE OF PROTEST 


The American spirit has been essentially critical in its atti- 
tude to society. The reforming instinct which manifested 
itself during the last part of the nineteenth and the early part 
of the twentieth century was largely directed against abuses 
of power rather than against the structure of society. Gradu- 
ally the socialist theory of Jack London, the materialistic im- 
plications of Norris and Dreiser made themselves felt, and 
the novel incorporated in its criticism of life the conventional 
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Marxist attitude towards an individualistic capitalist society." 
The failure of rigid systematic criticism to provide consistent 
solutions to concrete historical and personal problems, as well 
as the restrictions which it placed upon artistic independence 
resulted, in the last few years of the 1930’s, in a further change. 
The novel of protest became less and less doctrinaire, more 
and more personal, less argumentative and more presenta- 
tional. The central Marxist attitude, hatred of capitalism and 
belief in revolution, was still regarded as the proper principle 
of value in the selection and development of character, setting 
and action, but party dialectics and labor shoptalk were held 
over for Writers’ Congresses, mass meetings and periodic 
manifestoes of the literary left. Hence much of the criticism 
of the mechanical socialist fiction which flourished in the early 
thirties is no longer pertinent. Representative leftist novelists 
like James T. Farrell, John Steinbeck, Erskine Caldwell and 
Richard Wright and critics like Edmund Wilson and Philip 
Rahv defied by their success the literary inquisition then ruled 
by Granville Hicks in his recently abandoned role of Com- 
missar of Literature.” It is now impossible to dismiss the lit- 
erature of protest on the grounds that it is a party pamphlet 
in disguise. It is nevertheless still true to say that the literature 
of protest is for the most part sterile, for, in its intellectual 
phase, it is contradictory and inconsistent and its emotional 
effects are unreasoning pity and anger. A brief examination of 
several typical books serves to indicate this truth. 

If John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath has any purpose 
other than of presenting the author’s personal impression of 
the horrors of rural destitution, it is to arouse the sentiments 


11The novel of social protest, obviously a predominant factor during the last 
decade, was typified, in addition to the work of those mentioned above, by the fiction 
of John Dos Pasos, Albert Halper, Michael Gold and others. For the Communist 
view see Proletarian Literature in the United States (New York, 1935, ed. by G. 
Hicks and others). 

12See Edmund Wilson, The Triple Thinkers (New York, 1938), pp. 266 f.; 
James T. Farrell’s 4 Note on Literary Criticism (New York, 1936) and Max East- 


man, op. cit. 
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of his fellow Americans against injustice. His success in ac- 
complishing this end without free-hand interpolation of 
dogma has been generally admitted. What has not yet been 
questioned is the effectiveness, rather than the eloquence, of 
the protest. In expressing himself, Steinbeck has crystallized 
both a personal and universal emotion; but expression is quite 
another thing than communication, and eloquence does not 
always imply the discernment of the artist. Steinbeck’s protest 
against man’s inhumanity to man does involve a curious para- 
dox. Intelligent protest is made possible by principle, whereas 
Steinbeck attempts to support it by pity. Not our approval 
or our agreement but our sympathy is the basis of his central 
idea in The Grapes of Wrath. 

Regarded in this light, Steinbeck invites his readers to sym- 
pathize with the Joad family because they are the victims of 
a viciously organized society. Their tragedy is one of misun- 
derstanding and of circumstance; of themselves, he implies, 
they are no better or worse than a majority of their fellowmen. 
In pursuing this theme, he writes so trenchantly that few 
critics have bothered to point out that his attitude to man- 
kind as a whole leaves no room for its improvement or that, 
his suasions being what they are, he seems to be whipping 
the dead horse of a deterministic universe. That is evident 
in his philosophic refrain—“There ain’t no sin and there 
ain’t no virtue; there’s just stuff folks do. And some of the 
things they do is nice and some ain’t nice, and that’s all there 
is to it.” If there isn’t sin, or responsibility, or virtue, if in 
other words the situation of the Joads is not due to their own 
moral squalor or to external conditions for which society and 
its agents are responsible, then Steinbeck’s protest is against 
fate and an unchangeable human nature. In appealing to our 
pity, he is appealing not to a reasoned rage against injustice, 
but to a blind instinct which moves men to fruitless tears. 
Pity, to quote a title of Josephine Herbst, is not enough. If 
Protest is to serve any purpose, it should distinguish between 
the unavoidable misfortune and the avoidable tragedy. 
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The cry for justice and understanding raised by other novel- 
ists has been equally shrill, alarming and ineffective. Holding 
as they do a naturalist philosophy that nature and life are 
amoral forces, controllable only in part by equilibrating their 
contradictory manifestations, writers like Erskine Caldwell 
and Richard Wright pursue two opposite ends. On the one 
hand, they clearly imply the impossibility of such ideas as 
justice, responsibility and virtue and on the other they appeal 
to all the emotions of which these ideas are the origin. 
Wright’s thesis in The Native Son is somewhat distorted by 
the fact that his central character, a. psychopathic killer, is 
only a symbolic representative of the oppressed Negro race.” 
Still one cannot miss the conclusion, heavily underscored in 
the aftermath of the trial scene. While the author scalds his 
white fellow Americans with a pathos that springs from tradi- 
tional concepts of decency and honesty, his social protest de- 
rives from a mechanistic psychology. Mr. Wright plainly 
holds that revolution is the same outlet for an oppressed race 
as murder is for the repressed individual. Just as Bigger 
Thomas finally achieved a sense of personality and of import- 
ance by murder, so will the masses achieve their rightful place 
by revolt. In his magnificent anger, Wright has written a 
challenge, an excoriation and a warning, shutting the door to 
all possibilities save the jungle war of social survival. 

The claim that social documents like The Grapes of Wrath, 
Native Son or Caldwell’s Trouble in July instigate thinking 
about fundamental national questions is not to be gainsaid.” 
Nor can one deny that, like Foxe’s brilliant lie, The Book of 
Martyrs, they are effectively written. But their effect as criti- 
cism of society seems destined to be shortlived. The frictions 
which cause their thunder and lightning are the frictions not 


13§ee David L. Cohen’s “The Negro Novel: Richard Wright,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. 165, No. 5, p. 659 for a criticism of Wright’s idea of social justice. The bes: 
critique of the underlying assumptions of radical left attack upon American Society 
may be found in Robert Shafer’s “An American Tragedy” in Humanism in America 
(Norman Foerster ed., New York, 1930). 

14See Van Doren, op. cit., p. 356. 
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of reality but of a state of mind. Corrosive hate without love 
of humanity, rebellion against evil without a corresponding 
attachment to definite good, the fear of one form of tyranny 
with a friendship for the same tyranny reversed, passion with- 
out direction—these things solve nothing. Violent expressions 
of violent emotion, they lack the sanity, balance and the per- 
manent moral values without which their validity as protest 

i cannot be permanent. 


THE INDIVIDUAL DESTINY 













To deny the value of a literary criticism of society is not 
to deny its representative character. That people do feel about 
America as Richard Wright does or that they have the horri- 
fying imaginations of William Faulkner is beyond doubt. 
The point is whether their opinions can be justified in reality. 
It is a long time since standards have been mentioned in con- 
nection with American fiction, and words like “right,” 
“ought” or “should” are still associated with moral dictator- 
ship, but the questions have arisen out of the nature of con- 
temporary fiction, which is confessedly and obviously practical 
in its purposes, rather than from the instinct for moral inter- 
vention. If this is true in the matter of social criticism, it is 
truer far of those novels which deal with individual destiny. 

The great popularity of the personal history, the autobi- 
ography and the autobiographical novel is an indication of the 
common desire of rootless individuals to find their separate 
places in the collective destiny. Secular culture, as well as 
secular civilization, has lost its certainties. Neither mind nor 
body, neither the deep reaches of the spirit nor the busy sur- 
face intelligence, swaggers with the old assurance. Religious 
faith, the belief in scientific intelligence, the flight to action 
for the sake of action have been eagerly embraced and even- 
tually rejected.” The effort of American schools to define their 


el __ 
H 15See Irwin Edman’s The Contemporary and His Soul (New York, 1931) and Mal- 
y colm Cowley’s An Exile’s Return (New York, 1924), for two expressions of the 
American search for an intellectual position. 
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purposes, of historian-philosophers to discover the essential 
national type, of statesmen to formulate an exact meaning of 
American democracy and intelligible forms of American 
policy, and of authors to clarify the individual American’s 
destiny are all part of the same struggle to find a place in a 
meaningful universe. 

The destiny of the individual is both the great mystery and 
the great desideratum of much American literature. The 
historical writers in search of a usable past, the American 
dreamers, the sociological critics of Philistinism, uniformity 
and bad taste were all preparations for a better life, reflect 
the common effort to understand ourselves and our time. Ex- 
patriates from Henry James and Edith Wharton to the last 
boatload rescued from France were significant examples of 
the urge of Americans to find their proper place in creation. 
With the decay of old standards, the search for a new syn- 
thesis, the construction of a new frame of reference, the ascer- 
tainment of common assumptions were necessary to writers 
not only for their own personal integrity but for the develop- 
ment of their art as well. In abandoning old forms and ideas, 
modern poetry has been reduced to an incomprehensible jar- 
gon, and poetry never recovered the popularity it enjoyed 
during the war years.” Prose in the manner of Stein and 
Joyce threatened to become more and more the expression of 
private worlds or experimental attempts to communicate 
around the new tower of Babel.” ‘To be swept along in the 
flood of life, the victim rather than the master of impressions, 
was the inevitable outcome of darkness and confusion. Art 
disintegrated when the artist lost his center. 

Salvation by communism was the facile and desperate solu- 
tion of many of the younger writers. The maundering melan- 
choly of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s sad young men, the barren wit 


16See Elizabeth Drew and John Sweeney, Directions in Modern Poetry (New 
York, 1940); Max Eastman, “The Cult of Un-Intelligibility” in The Literary Mind 
(New York, 1931). 

See J. W. Beach, The Outlook for American Prose (Chicago, 1927) and David 
Daiches, The Novel and the Modern World (Chicago, 1939). 
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of Aldous Huxley who had a large American following, and 
Ernest Hemingway’s muscular esthetics attracted many more. 
Most representative of youth in search of self-understanding 
was the last Thomas Wolfe whose Look Homeward Angel, 
Of Time and the River and other stories raised soul-searching 
to an art. 

Few writers have possessed Wolfe’s abundance, his purely 
physical capacity for experience and his primitive reaction 
to life. As ponderous as Dreiser and as pathological as 
Faulkner, he never allowed himself to be fettered by the 
contemporary nemesis of despair. It is impossible to mini- 
mize his capacity for life in an age which was almost suicid- 
ally decadent. Despite his vivid violence, Wolfe reveals little 
of value in his snorts of pleasure and bellows of pain. For 
him the meaning of life was the urge to live and the meaning 
of America was its vastness and its gigantic treasures. He 
loved to ripple his muscles and feel his soul in his bloodcells. 
He was a newer, younger, sadder Whitman with the same 
love of rhetoric and sonority. But, much as he thrilled a gen- 
eration which had been trained to expect the young novelist 
to whimper, he left no foundation for others to complete. 
Wolfe’s vigor was aimless and undisciplined. What he might 
have become had he lived to maturity it is impossible, of 
course, to predict. More than likely, continued living for the 
sake of living would have brought remorse and self-disgust, 
just as in Aldous Huxley thinking for the sake of thinking 
magnified the scorpions of satire. 

Yet Wolfe on the whole was the most optimistic of our 
young men. Vardis Fisher’s bitter and morbid In Tragic Life, 
Waldo Frank’s The Death and Birth of David Markand, 
Robert Cantwell’s Laugh and Lie Down are epics of des- 
pondency. All echo Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bond- 
age and Huxley’s Brave New World, and lack only the saving 
grace of the Englishman’s urbanity. The light of literature 
is more a candle in a bomb-proof shelter than a torch of salva- 
tion. Even George Santayana’s The Last Puritan attempts no 
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definition; and Thornton Wilder, whose search for the mean- 
ing of individual existence is coextensive with his career, per- 
plexed his readers in Heaven’s My Destination. Both young 
men and old seem overeager to communicate their own be- 
wilderment to readers who, trusting their greater sensitivity, 
are grateful for the crumbs of assurance. Frederic Prokosch 
tracing the destiny of a caravan through the wastes of China 
in The Seven Who Fled reduces the human personality to its 
naked Freudian elements. Perhaps the culmination of the 
school of philosophic fiction is Christopher Morley’s Kitty 
Foyle. Mr. Morley’s previous reputation, as an old-fashioned 
literary journalist imaginatively associated with good food, 
beer and ale, briar pipes and a daily half-hour with the Eng- 
lish masters, made his recent conversion to naturalism a nota- 
ble symbol of the changing times. Kitty Foyle, one of the 
most successful novels of the last year, is aptly subtitled A 
Natural History of Women. Although it discusses many prob- 
lems, it is chiefly concerned with personal morals and per- 
sonal happiness. The conclusion of this brilliantly written 
novel is sufficiently despondent to satisfy the youngest and the 
most disillusioned pessimist. Christopher Morley’s superbly 
ironic style cannot disguise the fundamental bleakness of 
modern life. 

Additions to this list are endless when one begins to count 
the descendants of Dodsworth, the brothers of John Dos 
Passos’ hero in The Adventures of a Young Man and the 
literary spawn of Theodore Dreiser’s Clyde Griffiths. The 
paths of fiction lead only to dejection and despair. 


THE REACTION FROM PESSIMISM 


If the American novel of the thirties, in its threefold attempt 
to find a usable past, to correct the injustices of the social 
system and to discover a rational meaning for individual life, 
has stumbled over problems of history, the meaning of justice 
and the purpose of man, it has nevertheless served to fix issues 
which are more than merely literary ones. The issues which 
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confront the entire western world, now threatened with moral 
collapse and internal dissolution, are spiritual in character, 
and the men of good will in our own times, even those who 
suffered the poverty of the wasteland, have been swift to rec- 
ognize it. C. John McColes’ Lucifer at Large,” like Paul 
Elmer More’s essay on the degeneracy of James Joyce,” did 
not impress the literary journalists at the time of publication. 
Mr. More was generally regarded as the witchburner of 
Princeton, and he was then as influential as the Salem fathers; 
while the very nature of Mr. McCole’s thesis, which declared 
that the naturalistic writers of the last two decades were funda- 
mentally deceived both as to the nature of man and the best 
methods of literary procedure, was too salty a rebuke to the 
vested interests of American literature. But since Archibald 
MacLeish placed the responsibility for the moral collapse 
of American intellectuals upon those writers, including him- 
self, who counselled despair, the strictures of Mr. McCole, 
Professor More and the others may be more justly examined. 
Indeed 1940 has already witnessed a quite extraordinary re- 
vulsion of feeling towards the immediate past. Successive 
shocks such as the discovery by American liberals that socialist 
revolution did not promote peace and democracy and that 
unregulated Liberty ended in the loss of freedom has changed 
the mentality of even the wishful thinkers. In this new and 
rather bilious dawn of self-recognition, literary cliques admit 
that much “genius” was articulate degeneration, and that the 
“civilization” which they are now anxious to defend was the 


Lucifer at Large (New York, 1937). Mr. McCole made naturalism the equivalent 
of animalism and found the principal American novelists of the twenties and thirties 
guilty of the then popular exaggerations of materialism and Freudism. His title 
suggested a diabolic partnership which the human partners were swift to deny. 
19See Paul Elmer More’s On Being Human (Princeton, 1936), “James Joyce,” pp. 
69-96. Mr. More concludes his analysis of Ulysses by suggesting that the art of the 
subconscious involves “not the conviction of sin, but the ultimate principle of evil in- 
voked as the very enemy of truth” (p. 93). Joyce’s “attempt to reduce the world and 
the life of man back to the abysmal chaos” is held to correspond to R. H. Benson’s 
description of the assault of the devil upon the soul in Mirror of Shalott. The world 
of sense, by a mystique 4 rebours, is merged into the very essence of evil. 
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same civilization which they once portrayed with clever 
derision. 

American writers have not as yet adjusted themselves to 
the new spiritual temper, but European authors with impor- 
tant American audiences have already shown the way. Franz 
Werfel in his Embezzled Heaven concludes a fictitious biog- 
raphy of a simple Austrian cook with an eloquent eulogy of 
the faith and wisdom of a truly Christian life, and Georges 
Duhamel whose Pasquier Chronicles is the best example of the 
French roman fleuve, in the conversion of Cecile Pasquier, 
suggests the eventual liberation of France from dogmatic 
materialism. Perhaps the most complete, certainly the most 
forceful, analysis of the failure of many modern thinkers to 
understand the evil of their own clay is the recent apocalyptic 
novel of Alfred Noyes, No Other Man. Written from the 
point of view of one of the few survivors of a world destroyed 
by the madness of war, No Other Man is sharp in its criticism 
and Dantesque in imagination. 


THE STINK OF SULPHUR 


At one point in the story, Mark Hopkins visits the Vatican 
gallery where he finds a copy of an art journal called The 
Bomb. Its owner had dropped it just beneath a Raphael, 
whose work a Bomb critic had contrasted unfavorably with 
a modern piece called “The Abortion,” “a fairly accurate 
representation of the embryo of an ape... laid, like the head 
of Baptist John, on a large platter of ‘Art’ pottery,”” with 
surgical instruments on each side of it, like a knife and fork. 
The Bomb also contained the famous hymn which had im- 
pressed millions as “great and new”: 


We'll burn Raphael’s paintings, in name of the dawn that is rising. . . . 
We at last have unlearnt to be sighing and home-sick for heaven. 

Here, in this world, must a man have his fill, without dreams of hereafter. 
We are the Judge and the Judgment. Our will is the law. 

We, the overwhelming innumerable legions of labor . . . 


Alfred Noyes, No Other Man (New York, 1940), pp. 98, 99. 
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Shook from our shoulders the burden received from our fathers, 

Cast for ever away mad dreams of a world unknown to the senses... . 
We love only the power of steam and the blasting might of explosives. 

We want the scream of the sirens, the rolling wheels of thundering metal. 


The new man believed 


that out of the spirit of destruction and murder some newer thing, better 
and more valuable than the loyalties that had been destroyed, would eventually 
be born; or that in sheer wickedness we see the beginnings of an infinitely 
better world to come. They persuaded themselves that the opening of the 
gates of hell was a foretaste of heaven; and the most horrible feature of the 
whole bewildered chaos was its absolute irrationality. It was not merely an 
insurrection of lower values against the higher. It was an insurrection of 
those swarming imbecilities which were generated only in the most loathsome 
circle of the whole political and intellectual Inferno. The fashionable folk 
whose tongues had never conferred lasting fame, but had always been the 
organs of its ephemeral substitute, “publicity,” had apparently decided that 
everyone who was anyone must see, admire and talk about “The Abortion.’ 
Seeing it was not quite as necessary as admiring it and talking about it, but 
admiring and talking about it were essential for all who wanted to swim 
with the contemporary swim, or walk with that endless contemporary pro- 


cession whose romantically rebellious originality was so clearly demonstrated 
by the complete standardization of all its members as exactly interchangeable 


parts.”! 


After all the discounts have been made, Noyes’ indictment 
remains substantially true not only of the imaginary picture, 
but of the art and literature which it symbolizes. Viewing 
art as an essential part of the whole of modern life, not as a 
sacred cow, Noyes sees in it evasion, hypocrisy and perver- 
sion, one of the many flames of hell that licked its way into 
the deepest pockets and folds of the spirit. Imaginative exag- 
geration of this kind does not destroy the value of the intel- 
lectual argument, however much it provides pseudo-Liberals 
with an excuse for a sly smug smile of contempt. For the hard 
fact remains that modern literature exhibits a civilization in 
decay. Even in struggles against evil, it has failed to achieve 
any idea of the good. Too many modern characters remind 


21bid, pp. 101-102. 
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one of Mouchette in Georges Bernanos’ The Star of Satan, to 
whom the Abbé Donissan says: 


Your life repeats all other lives, all alike, lived on all fours, just at the 
level of the food troughs out of which your cattle munches fodder. Yes! 
Every one of your actions bears the hallmark of those from whom you 
come, all cowards, misers, lechers or liars.?* 


Too many cynical novelists remind one of the academician 
(probably Anatole France), described by Bernanos as the 
natural master of a spineless tribe who rejoice “in the spec- 
tacle of impotence which at least can mock what it has not 
the virility to embrace.” “From page to page, the truth,” 
writes Bernanos, “the truth—always introduced with a lasci- 
vious pout—is betrayed, derided, made a mockery . . . and 
already the little group of initiates, soon to be joined by the 
haggard and devout reading public, applauds with a discreet 
snigger.”” This characterization of a French literary clique 
would not be inadmissable of American coteries. 


The devil may not collaborate in every novel, as Gide sug- 
gests in his celebrated letter to Francois Mauriac;* Mr. Mc- 
Cole may have overestimated the malice of some of his sub- 
jects and Mr. More apparently ventured only to suggest a 
similarity when he compared James Joyce with Mr. Benson’s 
character. Many readers, however, have detected in the fiction 
of the ’30’s, the stink of sulphur.” 


George Bernanos, The Star of Satan (New York, 1940), p. 194. 

237 bid, p. 301. 

24See Francois Mauriac, God and Mammon (New York, 1936). 

25The view that Satan is the root cause of modern evils, intimated in Noyes’ dic- 
tator Mardok and explicitly stated in Bernanos, is fully dramatized in Christiane 
and Erik von Kuhnnelt-Leddihn’s Moscow, 1979 (New York, 1940), where Godlewski, 
one of the chief characters, is the devil himself. This novel clearly relates the con- 
fusion in thought and the decay of morals to Satanic influence upon the individual 
life. Awareness of the devil as a person is concomitant with much recent Christian 
literature dealing with the “strangeness of the mercy of God” typified by Graham 
Greene’s mystical The Labyrinthine Ways (New York, 1940) and foreshadowed by 
Myles Connolly’s apocalyptic Mr. Blue (New York, 1928). 











Aspects of National Defense 
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be determined by the national defense effort which got 

under way in the summer of 1940. It is safe to assume 
that the program will be carried out regardless of the im- 
mediate results of the war. Thus it becomes necessary to in- 
vestigate the full impact and meaning of this transition from 
the relief economy of the 1930’s to the defense economy of 
the 1940’s. In our age of advanced technology and a highly 
differentiated mass society, armament is a total social effort 
extending to all phases of communal living. Hence the prob- 
lems must be met on the levels of economics, politics and 
ethics. 


| NOR some years to come, conditions in this country will 


ECONOMICS OF ARMAMENT 


What are the economic effects of large scale armament? 
Can a democracy develop really efficient methods of coping 
with the intricate and ramified problems of armament or must 
it lose its identity in trying to keep up with totalitarianism? 
Finally, what is the line of effective inner spiritual resistance 
against the attacks and temptations of the various forms of 
world revolution? Such are the questions that require a clear 
answer if this tremendous effort is not to go to waste. In 
what follows I shall try to outline the framework for a corre- 
lated inquiry into the aspects of total defense. 

To size up the full economic impact of large scale arma- 
ment it is necessary to take into account first the economic 
conditions prevailing immediately before the start of this 
great defense effort. Furthermore, we must bear in mind the 
gradual structural changes of our economy caused by a con- 
tinuation of rapid technological advances in a market system 
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whose other dynamic elements show a noticeable decrease in 
the rate of expansion. Only if we keep this specific present 
constellation of the factors of economic change in view will 
we be able to make full use of the economic potentialities of 
the situation and to dismiss from our minds unwarranted fears 
of great and impending economic calamities. 

A closer investigation will show that armament in this 
country can proceed on the largest scale without a steep rise 
in all prices; it can be carried out without causing the finances 
of the Government to collapse; it does not require a curtail- 
ment of consumption. At the end of our survey we shall see, 
however, that the armament effort postpones but does not 
solve the main economic issues of our time. We shall see, 
further, that it is in itself an economic revolution changing 
for ever the pattern of the economic system. 

It is important to realize that nowhere in the world has 
the armament effort been superimposed on a normally func- 
tioning economic system operating at full capacity. Arma- 
ment followed a period of unemployment, unused industrial 
and monetary resources and deficit spending by the Govern- 
ment. Now, under such conditions, the first effect of large scale 
armament is gradually to bring industrial capacity up to full 
utilization and to decrease unemployment. Under our mod- 
ern system of large-scale production, costs do not rise with 
increase in output. Hence increase in production does not in 
itself necessitate a rise in prices. Neither is there any cause 
for an increase in wages so long, at least, as industry can draw 
on the unemployed. It is true that per capita efficiency of 
labor decreases as the number of workers employed rises. 
This trend becomes particularly strong once full employment 
is reached. But this is not likely to occur in this country for 
at least three years. Consequently, there is sufficient time to 
provide for adequate training facilities to offset the trend 
towards decreased efficiency and higher costs. The only 
danger to the price level from the side of wages would be 
a stubborn adherence to the provisions of the Fair Labor 
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Standard Act of 1938. The principles underlying this law are 
sound, especially in a period of unemployment. However, the 
payment of overtime after the forty-second or even the fortieth 
weekly work hour cannot be maintained in a defense economy 
requiring longer hours and stability of prices. 

The price level may be sent upward by increasing cost of 
raw materials. But here again no spectacular upheavals of 
the price structure need be expected. It is interesting to com- 
pare the altogether different behavior of commodity and 
security prices in 1914 and in 1939. After a brief flurry, prices 
showed a remarkable stability after the outbreak of the sec- 
ond world war. This is due to two distinct factors. Unlike 
the situation in 1914, the war had long been anticipated and 
the effect of its outbreak had been discounted. There was, 
also, a much clearer concept of the economic exigencies of war 
and of defense, making buying of materials more selective and 
systematic. Secondly, the spirit of speculation has undergone 
great changes in the last twenty-five years. The number of 
people playing commodity and security markets has been cur- 
tailed. Controls have been set up against overexpansion of 
credit for merely speculative purposes. All this has con- 
tributed to a greater stability of the price level. 

It is true that the price structure in Germany could be kept 
relatively low only by the most rigid enforcement of maxi- 
mum prices and a cutting of profit margins, especially of all 
distributors. There is no reason to suggest similar measures in 
this country at this time, because the conditions which exercise 
a tremendous natural pressure on prices in Germany do not 
exist here. No four-year plan is needed here to improve the 
margin of economic self-sufficiency. Neither the building of 
plants for the production of synthetic gasoline and textile 
fibers nor the exploitation of low-grade iron ore deposits, 
which placed a heavy burden on the German economy, is 
necessary in the United States. Synthetic rubber production 
may have to be encouraged here, but this in itself will not im- 
pair relative price stability. 
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Deficit spending will continue on an even larger scale than 
in the relief economy. However, the money which will now be 
pumped into the economic system has a much wider circula- 
tion than the relief dollar which is used merely for the pur- 
chase of immediate consumer goods. The armament dollar 
turns over many more times. It turns up in purchases of raw 
materials, payments for freight, producer goods, wages, 
salaries and consumer goods. Neither must we forget that, 
while total deficit spending will be at a higher rate than 
before, there are certain factors to ease the strain. In the first 
place, the outlay for relief will decline first slowly, then 
rapidly. Secondly, a considerable part of the money stream 
going out from the Government will return to it in form of 
higher tax yields. Here we find a most marked difference 
between relief spending and expenditures for armament. The 
former does not stimulate to any visible extent the volume of 
business transactions and thereby of the taxable income of 
corporations and individuals. The latter type of deficit 
spending does so in a decisive way. We mention this not to 
show that spending for armaments is at all a desirable eco- 
nomic policy, which indeed it is not. It is stated merely 
to emphasize that there is no foundation in the belief that a 
well-planned armament effort must in itself destroy the struc- 
ture of public finance. 

It is not to be expected that responsible economists will com- 
mit themselves to state in a quantitative way what the margin 
of safety of the national debt is. This problem does not re- 
solve itself merely into a mechanical correlation between the 
national income and total indebtedness. Statutory debt limi- 
tations do not indicate the upper limits of the safety zone. 
They are entirely arbitrary. Psychological factors enter into 
the problem. Confidence of the people in the continued 
ability of the Government to meet its current obligations is a 
vital element. This in turn is influenced by the liquidity 
position of the Treasury Department. There is no reason to 
assume that these factors will be affected adversely by the 
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present scope of the armament program, or even by an ex- 
pansion, unless propaganda creates a fear psychosis. 

The better organization of our private and public methods 
of financing, the increased efficiency of industry, the greater 
foresight and systematization applied in the whole armament 
effort will narrow the field in which profiteers can operate 
successfully and on a large scale. In fact, it seems as though 
the financial factor itself is no more the main economic con- 
sideration in defense. ‘This marks a decisive departure from 
the past. In those times, governments had to rely on the 
ability of small groups of private bankers to make available 
cash resources. Many a banking fortune was made in pre- 
cisely this way. Today, due to the far more efficient method 
of taxation, the low rate of interest and the better: manage- 
ment of public credit transactions, the Government can obtain 
necessary financial means without paying monopolistic com- 
missions to private bankers. A few years ago, many people 
believed that the National Socialistic Regime was bound to 
break down because it was heading towards “bankruptcy.” 
I cannot discuss in this connection whether it is legitimate 
to transfer the concept of bankruptcy from individual enter- 
prises to the collective enterprise of government as a going 
concern of the people endowed with taxing power and in a 
position to plan for long periods. I am pointing merely to 
the fact that nowhere has a government been forced to cur- 
tail its defense or war effort for lack of financial resources. 

In the United States there exists no need of introducing the 
rigid control over internal capital investments and interna- 
tional capital movements, which were adopted in the totali- 
tarian countries before the outbreak of the war and are en- 
forced now in Great Britain. These measures were inaugu- 
rated in Germany not so much because they were considered 
preferable to a freer system; they are rather the outgrowth of 
a specifically unfavorable economic situation which has no 
parallel in the United States. Unlike Germany, this country 
has a natural excess of exports over imports. It is in a more 
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favorable position with regard to strategic raw materials. 
With the overflow of capital resources in this country and 
the unsettled conditions abroad, there is no need to introduce 
an embargo on capital exports which is one of the main fea- 
tures of the German system and is, incidentally, used by the 
Government as a means of economic and social control. 

There is another phase of the armament program where 
the situation of the United States is more favorable than in 
Germany. Many people are inclined to believe that arma- 
ment in this country can be achieved only by sacrificing 
standards of living. They point to the fact that especially 
in Germany consumption was kept low in order to make all 
resources available for armament. This is correct. But these 
measures were enforced because there is a basic shortage 
both of raw materials and of foreign exchange in the German 
economy. Consequently, a choice had to be made there be- 
tween the purchase of raw materials for the expanding arma- 
ment industry or for the manufacture of consumer goods. 
Naturally, armament received priority. That is the real 
reason why living standards in Germany remain at the de- 
pression level through unemployment disappeared and in- 
dustry operates far above its peak performance of 1929. Now 
there is nothing in the situation in the United States war- 
ranting a similar curtailment of the production or purchase 
of consumer goods. In this country, there is no shortage of 
essential food supplies or raw materials. There is no need 
to convert plants dedicated for the production of consumer 
goods into armament factories. In short, the factors which 
kept the real wages in Germany low and restricted production 
of consumer goods are totally absent in this country. 

But will our real income not be impaired by higher taxa- 
tion? It is true that a considerable part of the financial outlay 
for armament should be financed by an increase in tax rates. 
The economic limit of taxation, namely that point beyond 
which additional or higher taxes yield rapidly decreasing re- 
turns, is not yet reached in this country, all protests of the 
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various groups of taxpayers notwithstanding. And we must 
realize further that the national income paid out is bound 
to increase, due to the employment of more people and the 
inevitable lengthening of working hours. That is to say, 
the tax structure will rest not on the present comparatively 
low income level but on a higher one. Hence it cannot be 
said that the trend toward higher taxes cuts into the real 
income. This, of course, presupposes a comparatively stable 
price level. But we have seen, already, that we are justified 
in expecting such a stability. 

While this evaluation of the immediate economic conse- 
quences of armament does not give rise to any alarm, it cer- 
tainly does not inspire a feeling of gratification. Like the 
relief economy, the armament economy is definitely an 
emergency device which does not touch the basic economic 
troubles and problems of our era. They remain unsolved. 

It is necessary to outline the basic difficulty in our economic 
system in this connection, because we must keep it in mind in 
years to come when the more or less artificial stimulation of 
economic activities will succeed for a time in curing the 
symptoms. The great problem of our technological system 
is to keep the total national income paid out in a constant 
equilibrium with the ever growing total capacity to produce. 
In our period of rapid technological advance, the income 
received has a dangerous tendency constantly to drop below 
the national wealth produced. People are looking in the wrong 
direction if they explain this discrepancy all too simply in 
terms of Government interference, price rigidity, freezing of 
wage levels through unionism, or similar conditions which are 
to a great extent merely an outgrowth and not the cause of the 
fundamental difficulty that has arisen in our economic system. 

Relief and armament spending may overcompensate for a 
time this basic maladjustment. But the problem remains, and 
it needs continued study in the near future, because only a 
clear and penetrating analysis of this chronic weakness of the 
modern economy will enable us to prepare in time blueprints 
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for another difficult economic transition. We have to face 
now the problem of returning to the economics of peace, in 
order to prepare a readjustment of the economic system once 
peace has been made safe again by the proper political effects 
of the present armament effort. 

While we must even now, in the midst of the armament 
rush, begin to think in terms of a new normalcy, it is nec- 
essary to realize that, after probably two decades character- 
ized by relief and armament spending, the economic system 
will have changed irretrievably in many fundamental aspects. 
This change does not lead to socialism, involving the transfer 
of privately owned means of production to social ownership. 
It will bring about, however, an increasing dependence of 
private enterprise and employment on public spending. Plan- 
ning of production and perhaps of levels of consumption 
will be on an ever widening scale. The period of full capi- 
talism, with its supremacy of concentrated private businesses 
and its attempt at political control, lies behind us. We must 
realize that capitalism in this sense is merely a historical 
phase through which our economic processes go. While we 
are solving the problems of our own age, we can leave it to 
future generations to find a name for the economic system 
which will emerge once peace has been guaranteed. It is well 
to remember that capitalism was a reality long before this 
word was coined to describe the modern economic system. 

More important than terminology is the actuality of the 
problems we have to solve. We shall succeed in doing so only 
if we free ourselves from antiquated and limited notions of 
what is possible and practical. Much of the initial success 
of National Socialism is due to the fact that it tackled prob- 
lems in the organizational and economic field in a way which 
older statesmen thought could never lead to results. It is 
the tragedy of Western civilization that this new and nec- 
essary boldness was used by a movement whose success would 
mean the end of all institutions and values of which this 
civilization has been an expression. 
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The question before us now is whether a social organization 
still recognizing the basic aspects of that civilization can 
develop a degree of efficiency high enough to counteract the 
spread of world revolution. At this point the problem ceases 
to be purely economical; it becomes political. 


DEFENSE IN A DEMOCRACY 


In traditionally democratic countries there was, until re- 
cently, a profound conviction that, if necessary, the nation can 
rise to meet even the most unforeseen and dire emergencies. 
This belief was bolstered by the confidence in the ability of 
democracy to improvise defense and, somehow, to have great 
leaders available at the crucial moment. This optimistic atti- 
tude created two dimensions of existence in a democracy. 
One form of social life referred to peace; another to war. 

In time of peace everything was relaxed. Issues were sel- 
dom defined or met squarely; the Government was supposed 
to remain inconspicuously in the background; inefficiency, in- 
ertia, complacency and indifferentism were tolerated. In a 
state of war, however, all this was supposed to be suddenly 
reversed and amalgamated into a high degree of efficiency and 
striking power. This dualistic aspect of democracy was be- 
lieved to give it, at least in the long run, a superiority over 
totalitarianism. It was assumed that the greater relaxation 
of all political conditions in times of peace made possible 
a more spontaneous and sustained effort in case of war. 

The period between the two world wars was characterized 
by the attempt of the victorious powers to return as quickly 
and completely as possible to their peacetime political status 
and all its pleasant normalcy. On the other side, the van- 
quished nations, because they were not allowed to return to 
their former conditions, finally set up a state of permanent 
abnormalcy, political and otherwise.’ 


1This is a reason why no measure of success can ever stop the dynamics of 
National Socialism. Admission of lasting and final success would end abnormalcy 
and, therefore, the reason for National Socialism, its methods and the whole at- 
mosphere in which alone this regime can thrive. 
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Now this relapse of democracies into their state of peace 
was based on two false assumptions. They believed that peace 
is merely a matter of international treaties, guarantees and 
sanctions, and not a matter of justice. Furthermore, they 
took it for granted that even in our state of advanced tech- 
nology a democracy can make at any time a quick transition 
from its peacetime to its wartime form of existence. This, 
however, is a great error. People may be able to change over- 
night into determined soldiers, a united home front can be 
formed if need be. All this is immensely important, but it is 
not enough. When wars were fought by men with little 
assistance of machines, comparatively less time was required 
for the assembling, training and equipment of armed forces 
than is needed today. That is not to say that all this took 
actually less time than would be required now. But compared 
to the speed, or rather slowness of movement, of non-motor- 
ized armies and their limited range of effective action, the 
period available for the improvising of defenses was rela- 
tively longer than it is today. Modern technology has brought 
about this change. The theory of quick transitions from peace 
to war has lost its validity. Technology has made possible 
a tremendous acceleration of military action, but as the tempo 
of warfare increases, the period needed for its preparation 
lengthens. 

Before guns, tanks and planes can leave factories in effec- 
tive numbers, considerable time must be spent in research, 
designing, testing of models, tooling, plant expansion and last, 
but not least, training of labor. In addition to that, soldiers 
require ample time to acquaint themselves with modern war 
machines. 

All this means that modern technology can be applied suc- 
cessfully for the purpose of defense only in an atmosphere of 
intelligent cooperation and long-range planning. Can such 
conditions be established in a democracy while a state of peace 
officially prevails? On a positive answer to this question 
depends nothing less than the survival of democracy itself. 
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If we recognize certain traditional weaknesses of democ- 
racy and remedy them in time, the adjustment can be made 
without surrendering basic institutions. Certain attitudes 
and procedures must be changed, in order to avoid bottlenecks 
more dangerous than mere delays in production. 

As long as the economic system was operating in a peaceful 
world under dynamic conditions of spontaneous expansion, 
a certain lack of realism and precision in legislative and ad- 
ministrative action could be tolerated. There were wide social 
zones of indifference, within which delays or errors in legis- 
tion or executive decision did not upset the smooth functioning 
of the economic system. There was a wide area in which 
speech making and endless discussions may not have been of 
positive value; but, at any rate, they were harmless. Today, 
with the ever growing integration of the spheres of govern- 
ment and productive activity requiring coordination, under- 
standing and spontaneous cooperation, the right of free speech 
and of self-expression must be exercised in a way to sustain 
and not to impair the national effort. This does not imply the 
abandonment of these basic rights. We must, however, become 
conscious of a dangerous propensity of debaters in a democ- 
racy. The traditional democratic method of arriving at politi- 
cal decisions by discussion is constantly overemphasizing the 
differences and understating the consensus of opinion. Too 
many orators and writers are dedicated to the practice of using 
arguments not because they believe in their basic validity 
but simply because they may make a good point of refutation 
or rebuttal. These sophisms and the undisciplined declara- 
tions of orators are apt to arouse doubts as to the necessity of 
the defense effort. It can threaten confidence, decrease wil- 
lingness of people to put their best into their assignment and 
can lead easily to a disintegration of the energy which must 
sustain national defense. 

Of even greater importance is the adjustment of democratic 
procedure to the exigencies of long-range planning, without 
which the systematic and farsighted exploitation of the pro- 
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ductive potentialities will hardly be possible. In this connec- 
tion, we have to discuss a recent usage which, if continued, 
will nullify all efforts to shape long-range policies on an in- 
telligent basis. I refer to the habit of constantly sounding out 
public opinion on a large variety of issues through the meth- 
ods of polls and straw votes. It is not possible, in this connec- 
tion, to discuss at length whether these methods are at all 
compatible with the spirit of representative government. It 
will suffice to point to two recent instances to demonstrate what 
happens if alleged public opinion is allowed to determine 
long-range policies. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of the completely catas- 
trophic consequences of such an ear-to-the-ground policy was 
the decision of the Baldwin Government in 1935 to wage an 
electoral campaign on the pledge to enforce the principles of 
Collective Security. We are entitled to question the serious- 
ness of Baldwin’s belief in this principle. His tactics, how- 
ever, are easily explained. In the summer of 1935, a private 
organization had taken a poll, the results of which showed 
that a considerable number of voters in Britain were in favor 
of “collective security and sanctions.” This gave the idea to 
the Baldwin Government to join the bandwagon and ask for 
re-election on this issue. Immediately afterwards, the Ethi- 
opian affair occurred. Now Baldwin was committed to col- 
lective security and the British Government had to go through 
the motions of setting the machinery of the League of Nations 
into so-called action. What followed was a series of almost 
unprecedented political and diplomatic disasters leading 
right up to the outbreak of war. 

Another instance of this false policy of following alleged 
public opinion instead of leading it could be observed in 
France under the Popular Front Government. Because 
those politicians believed they had a mandate of the people 
to shorten the work day, reforms were introduced which 
might have been beneficial under other international circum- 
stances but which led to such a decline in the production of 
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vital defense materials that the battle of France was lost then 
and there. Instead of informing the nation of the changed 
world conditions requiring higher productivity of industry 
and greater discipline of labor, they confined themselves to 
encourage street demonstrations and meetings against “fas- 
cism,” as though national defense were merely a matter of 
speech-making. 

Especially in a democracy, people are entitled to an honest 
presentation and interpretation of facts. This includes the 
obligation of those who have been elected to speak out frankly 
and immediately whenever they obtain information forcing 
them to deviate from the policies which they had promised 
to carry out. When another election comes around, people 
have an opportunity to make known whether or not they ap- 
prove of such a change in policy. But between election 
periods, the Administration must proceed regardless of al- 
leged bi-weekly or monthly changes in public opinion. There 
are certain long-range policies which must go on even beyond 
the comparatively short time that lies between two elections. 
Those in administrative charge of defense and industrial mo- 
bilization must have a term of office which is independent 
of the short political cycles of elections. Otherwise, these vital 
services will not be able to develop unified and efficient 
methods, traditions and policies. 

If the full significance of these problems is realized, and 
if adjustments are made in time, democracy stands a good 
chance to emerge from its total defense effort with all its 
fundamental aspects intact. If inertia, traditionalism and the 
unwillingness to give up acquired privileges stands in the way 
of this process of stream-lining, the prospects for democracy 
are very poor. 

The elimination of these political bottlenecks is in itself 
not sufficient to prepare the nation to face the new world- 
conditions. A national-defense effort can succeed only if 
people have a clear and complete vision of the causes mak- 
ing it necessary. Now an understanding of the vital problems 
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which are at stake today has been made difficult because a 
large number of people have lost their unerring instinct for 
truth and values. They no longer even know what their own 
interests really are. This is the most dangerous gap in the 
defenses of democracy. 


THE ROLE OF ETHICAL VALUES 


Fighting against “Fifth Columns” will be futile unless the 
ability of people to distinguish right from wrong and truth 
from falsehood is to be restored. Behind the problems of the 
defense and redistribution of “living spaces,” looms over- 
whelmingly the issue of recognizing and preserving human 
dignity and decency in political relations. Democracies may 
not have realized fully this ideal. However, they do not 
question its validity. ‘Totalitarianism is its organized denial. 

But the spirit of fundamental ethical skepticism has spread 
so far that even now this danger is not seen clearly enough. 
Too many people are fascinated by the technical smoothness 
of totalitarian management. They give it preference because 
they have been educated to believe that the only issues ever 
at stake in international relations are domination, competition 
and exploitation. In truly Marxist fashion, many anti-Marx- 
ists believe that all issues expressed in terms of ethical options 
are mere window dressing. Nobody can deny that material 
aspects are always present in tensions and conflicts between 
nations. But it is sheer historical materialism to assume that 
that is all there is to world history and politics. It is impor- 
tant to investigate the causes for this disillusionment. 

It seems to me that the democracies share with the dicta- 
torships the responsibility for this value-blindness which 
must be removed if we can hope ever to live again in a really 
civilized world. 

This radical skepticism is e to two distinct causes. The 
first operates especially in this country, the second under- 
lies attitudes in the totalitarian nations. As far as America 
is concerned, the present skepticism is traceable directly to 
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the hypocritical falsification of the causes and issues of the 
first world war.’ 

Quite early in that war, Allied propagandists discovered 
that public opinion here could be easily aroused by the slogan 
of fighting against militarism. It is not possible and necessary 
to investigate at this point whether the classification of the 
Germany of the Hohenzollern as a militaristic state was not 
an all too simplified description of a highly complex modern 
industrial country in which it may well be admitted certain 
feudalistic traits were surviving. ‘The all important fact 
is that this Second Reich adhered basically to the same princi- 
ples of civilized living and behavior, recognized the same 
fundamental human, scientific and artistic values as did its 
democratic opponents. There were differences of forms of 
government, but all powers involved in the struggle were 
part and parcel of a like culture and an essentially similar 
world-outlook based ultimately on Christian concepts. Now 
this underlying unity was denied by Allied propagandists 
as the struggle extended. A crusading spirit was created arti- 
ficially. The world was supposed to need liberation from 
the threat of “Kaiserism.” 

This was a distortion of the real situation; and its inventors 
have to pay very dearly for it now, because many people think 
that Hitlerism is just a streamlined form of “Kaiserism” 
which unfortunately it is not. 

This false democratic propaganda of the first world war 
soon became all too transparent. But to the detriment of the 
democracies, they continued this line for a long time. It 
became fashionable for statesmen to declare that they were 
working and fighting not so much in the interest of their 
own nations but for the benefit of other people. This false 
idealism tried to conceal the obvious fact that it is the bounden 


2The real cause of the first world war was the inner instability of Russia and 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy creating the need for escapes into foreign adventures. 
The real war “guilt” of German diplomacy consisted in its failure to dissociate 
Germany from this policy of the Austro-Hungarian empire. 
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duty of political leaders only to engage in political under- 
takings if they are of vital interests to their own nations. 

This inherent insincerity has created a feeling of frustra- 
tion and disillusionment in wide circles. Unless people can 
overcome this state of mind and regain the ability to view 
a political situation not in terms of previous disappointments 
but in their present reality, the defense problems of this 
country cannot be solved. 

There is another cause for this fundamental skepticism 
which goes back even further than the type of propaganda 
used during the last world war. It is rooted in Marxism 
itself, and has, therefore, a significance in this country be- 
cause this type of attitude has proved to be rather contagious. 
The totalitarian nations could never have gained their “mass 
basis” if the workers in Germany and Italy as well as in 
Russia had not been conditioned by Marxist ideology to ac- 
cept a deterministic world outlook. If you have been edu- 
cated to believe in class struggle and in a consciousness which 
is determined by your membership in a certain social group, 
the shift to the mythology of race struggle and the deter- 
mination of the mind by biological heredity is made very 
readily. In fact, the novel concepts of determinism are more 
effective psychologically than the old ones. The old Marxist 
interpretation takes all “glamor” out of existence. The bio- 
logical form of determinism flatters the ego and opens appeal- 
ing emotional outlets for people who are entitled by govern- 
ment decree to consider themselves intrinsically superior. 

To resist such temptations under pressure and in the long 
run is perhaps more difficult than we think. The morale of 
people cannot be fortified merely by negative propaganda and 
a conventional and formalistic reassertion of the abstract bene- 
fits of democracy. It is necessary to pierce through the thick 
veils of sometimes wilfully achieved ethical confusion and 
skepticism. Unless a significant number of people can be 
roused to become not merely soldiers but Christian soldiers, 
the essential inner lines of defense will not hold. 
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of compulsory military service for the first time in 
its history, it is pertinent for Americans to look into 
the historical background of this important system of train- 
ing. Up to 1914, the American Government had clung to the 
belief that the best design for international living in the 
Western Hemisphere was one which excluded all thoughts 
of recurring wars to which the United States would necessarily 
be a party. Beginning with the Wilson Administration, a new 
viewpoint came into prominence: America is a part of the 
world order and cannot evade its responsibilities which may 
well be of a military type. President Roosevelt is an ardent 
apostle of this Wilson gospel, and the United States is now 
ready to abandon its age-old doctrine of isolation and pacifism. 
With America forming a part of the European pattern of 
war, we shall become enmeshed in the martial threads that 
long have been woven into that somber tapestry. Europe has 
been the scene of numberless conflicts, and these wars have 
bred a spirit of pessimism which looks askance at all pro- 
grams of peace. After a close study of the history of Europe, 
many publicists have become convinced that the catalogue of 
wars will be as long as the Homeric catalogue of ships. Ap- 
parently, this compilation is only in its first stages. What are 
the forces behind these outbursts of the martial spirit? 
According to some eminent authorities, war is inevitable. 
Man is very prone to fight either as an individual, or as a 
member of a warring social group. This tendency is inherited, 
and its expression cannot be completely repressed. 


The individual has a fighting instinct ; he considers fighting for his opinion 
manly and honorable. . .. War is action, and appeals to the natural instinct; 


W vic the United States embarking upon a program 
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peace is inaction. . . . Nations, being groups of individuals, show the same 
characteristics as individuals, and often in a more marked degree. Differences 
between nations are inevitable.! 


THE ALLEGED INEVITABILITY OF WAR 


To these publicists war appears as a biological necessity, 
and the strife between individuals and nations is merely a 
phase of the universal struggle for existence. As interpreted 
by them, the Darwinian theories afford a scientific basis for 
their assertions. The case was well presented by J. Novicow, 
an eminent Russian sociologist, as follows: 


Darwin’s genius produced a profound revolution in all the sciences. A veil 
fell from our eyes. Facts observed for centuries over and over again were 
for the first time interpreted in a scientific way. We saw that each tree, each 
blade of grass fights with its neighbor for the nourishing elements of the 
earth and the sun’s light. We realized that each insect, each animal can 
live only by destroying other living beings. The idea of struggle was soon 
transferred from biologic phenomena to all others. We saw that struggle was 
the universal law of nature. . . . In short we find tension and effort, the 
manifestation of eternal energy, everywhere. Through Darwin our concep- 
tion of the universe has been entirely changed. From something static it 
has become dynamic.” 


With reference to the inheritance of this fighting instinct, 
Professor James Harvey Robinson observed: 


Whatever we think of war, I do not see how we can possibly get away 
from the fundamental historical fact that we are all descended from a long 
line of savage ancestors who fought well and liked to fight. Modern nations 
are sprung from groups which developed those social characteristics of co- 
operation and loyalty which made for successful attack and defense; for this 
was as essential to their survival and the propagation of their kind as getting 
enough to eat. . . . Men are ordinarily peaceful within their group, or at 
least do not exhibit their individual pugnacity in any deadly form; but let 
the ancient, inherited group spirit be aroused, and the most highly cultivated 
men will rush to arms, encouraged by the most highly cultivated women. 
Defense of one’s group is accordingly a human instinct, not a matter of 

1Cited in E. B. Krehbiel, Nationalism, War and Society (N. Y., 1916), pp. 17ff. 

°*War and its Alleged Benefits (N. Y., 1911), pp. 112-113. Needless to say, 
Novicow did not believe in this application of the Darwinian theories to human 
relations. His book is a refutation of this position. 
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culture, as are most things we call “human culture.” The instinct is there 
simply because it is an instinct and therefore like all instincts inherited in the 
germ-plasm of the race. It matters not whether a man’s immediate ancestors 
did or did not actually take part in warfare. Most modern biologists hold 
out no hope of lessening the strength of the gregarious war instinct, for it 
would still be there in undiminished force should generations pass without 


indulging in war.’ 


Apparently, these inherited instincts of undying loyalty 
to one’s own social group are not only of the defense variety. 
In the opinion of Professor Ludwig Gumplowicz, mankind 
has a polygenist origin. Each race springs from a different 
stock or stem, and this fact appears to imbue each race with a 
feeling of antagonism for every other race. Consequently, 
for untold generations there will continue this Rassenkampf 
or race struggle. His theory is summarized in the following 


excerpt: 


It might well appear to observers that in the development of humanity 
a point will be reached when the separate races in the world will effect their 
own unification on their own soil, and thus not come into any further close 
contact with other races. When this point is reached, human strife will dis- 
appear. Such a state of stagnation, however, is in opposition to an eternal 
law of development, in conformity with which the different races are forever 
engaged in a world encircling movement which constantly brings them into 
new contacts with other races and renews the race struggle which apparently 
had been dying out. This eternal race movement in search of other races 
may occur at different times and in somewhat different forms. Even today 
this movement is carried on by wandering bands of nomadic races, and this 
impulse is shown in the armed expeditions that are despatched for the con- 
quest of certain territories, and in the migrations of European races to 
America, Africa, and to Australia. 


3“What is National Spirit?,’ The Century Magazine, November, 1916, p. 58. With 
reference to the germ-plasm theory of the inevitability of war, the noted American 
psychologist, Professor James Mark Baldwin, after discussing German wartime atroci- 
ties, remarks: “When one is exhorted by kindly souls to ‘forgive and forget,’.to let 
the past bury its dead, and to extend the right hand of fellowship to innocent Germans 
who abound everywhere, one wishes he could forget these things; but somehow one 
has the feeling—no doubt quite unjust towards individuals—give them half a chance 
and they would do it all over again. It’s in the blood.” Between Two Wars, 1861- 


1921 (Boston, 1926), vol. I, pp. 187-188. 
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This law of movement, with all its consequences, is the real soul of his- 
tory, for it not only gives rise to a continual renewal of race strife, but it 
also tends to produce a unity of language and a common civilization. More- 
over, this race movement, while it scatters broadcast the most virile elements 
of these races, also tends to destroy the weaker ones. If one keeps in mind 
this tendency of historical movement, one must indeed come to the conclusion 
that one day there will “be only one race.” Yet, according to the previous 
course of history in this respect, such an outcome lies so far in the distance 
that we can, without being contradicted by facts, still designate the “eternal” 
race-battle as the law of history, and “eternal peace” as the dream of Ideal- 


ists.* 


Some sociologists have regarded war as the expression of 
man’s inherited instincts of agression. In this connection Pro- 
fessor Lester F. Ward remarked: 


Whenever and wherever his [man’s] history has been known, he has 
always been found at war with his own kind, and every page that has been 
recorded testifies to the continued intensity of his passions and the brutality 
of his deeds. . . . The animate being which has most seriously obstructed 
man’s progress has been man himself, and the precautions taken and acts 
performed to protect himself from his own kind are among the most ex- 
tensive of human operations. Fears from this source have usually been. well 
founded, and the precautions taken necessary. For while war must be 
admitted to be a terrible blight upon civilization, it is vain to talk of abolish- 
ing it so long as its spirit rankles in the human breast. The principle of 
non-combativeness, which may succeed in small wandering sects, would be 
the degradation and extinction of nationalities.® 


The French army dates from the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, “at which time Charles VII formed, from mercenaries 
who had served him in the Hundred Years’ War, the com- 
pagnies d’ordonnance, and thus laid the foundation of a na- 
tional standing army.” In Spain, “with the Italian wars of 

































{Der Rassenkampf (Innsbruck, 1909), pp. 258-259. 
5Dynamic Sociology, (N. Y., 1883), vol. I, pp. 463, 684. Another prominent American 
author, Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce, in the North American Reveiw, December, 1891, 
pp. 677ff, set forth a very similar idea. “By the very law of our nature,” he writes, 
“it thus appears, the well-spring of war is in the human heart. When the apostle of 
Universal peace can change human nature itself, then may he hope to put an end 
to war. ... The truth is that war is an ordinance of God.” 

6C, F. Atkinson, of. cit., p. 617; Duc d’Aumale, Les Institutions Militaires de la 


France (Paris, 1867), pp. 8ff. 
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the sixteenth century, came the development of the regular 
army. ... The oldest regiments of the present Spanish army 
claiming descent from the tercios date from 1535.’” During 
the sixteenth century, in both France and Spain, regular 
armies were organized after a definite ideal: 


This ideal was an army which was entirely at the disposal of its own 
sovereign, trained to .the due professional standard, and organized in the 
best way found by experience to be applicable to military needs.® 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STANDING ARMIES IN EUROPE 


While in Spain a “relatively high” effective peace strength 
was maintained, yet in most other countries a few personal 
guards, small garrisons, and sometimes a small regular army 
to serve as a nucleus, “constituted the only permanent forces 
kept under arms by sovereigns.” In France even as late as 
1660, the royal guards, some squadrons of “gendarmerie,” 
and certain regiments of infantry termed “les vieux,” com- 
prised the only regular troops.’ But the accession of Louis 
XIV to the French throne led to important reforms in French 
military organization. 

Under the vigilant and untiring direction of the Marquis 
de Louvois, the famous Minister of War, superfluous mili- 
tary offices were abolished, centralized control was introduced, 
new supply, transport, and hospital units were organized, and 
for the rank and file there was provided a voluntary enlist- 
ment for four years’ service. In accordance with these plans, 
the French infantry was recruited up to a standard of 320,000 
field and garrison troops. Louvois, then, was “the true crea- 
tor of the French royal army,” and the introduction of his 
reforms “may be taken as the formal date at which standing 
armies came into prominence.” Other powers rapidly followed 
the lead of France, for the defects of enlisted troops had now 


'C. F. Atkinson, of. cit., E. Daniels, Geschichte des Kriegwesens, vol. IV, (Leipzig, 
1911), chap. v. 

8C, F. Atkinson, of. cit., p. 598. 

®Duc d’Aumale, Les Institutions Militaires de la France, p. 11; H. Delbriick, Ge- 
schichte der Kriegskunst, vol. IV, pp. 255f. 
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become very clear, and the possession of an army always ready 
for war was an obvious advantage in dynastic politics.” 

These standing armies were of the same general type. They 
were purely dynastic armies composed of professional soldiers 
who had little contact with civil life, whose conduct in peace 
and war was rigidly regulated, and whose sole function was 
to serve as instruments for the furthering of the ambitions and 
interests of their respective sovereigns.” 

Up to the outbreak of the French Revolution, European 
armies, for some four hundred years, had been maintained on 
a professional basis, and large numbers of mercenaries had 
been included in the military organizations of most nations. 
The stirring events in France subsequent to 1789 produced a 
striking departure from the old established order of things 
military, and Europe soon witnessed what may be termed 
“the nation in arms.”” According to the French constitution 
of September 3, 1791, the “public force” of the Republic was 
“composed of the army and the navy, of the troops especially 
intended for internal service, and subsidiarily of the active 
citizens and their children, in condition to bear arms, regis- 
tered upon the roll of the national guard.” These national 
guards were to “form neither a military body nor an institution 
within the state; they are the citizens themselves summoned to 
service in the public force.” These citizens, however, were 
“never to take the form nor act as national guards, except in 
virtue of a requisition or of a legal authorisation.” 


10C, F. Atkinson, of. cit., pp. 600, 617-618; C. F. M. Rousset, Histoire de Louvois, 
+ vols., (Paris, 1864-1865); G. Girard, Racolage et Milice, 1701-1715 (Paris, 1921) ; 
L. Susane, Histoire de lV’ Ancienne Infanterie Frangaise (Paris, 1849); Marquis de 
Chamlay, Mémoires ou Essai pour servir 4 Histoire de F. M. le Tellier (Amster- 
dam, 1740); C. Walton, History of the British Standing Army (London, 1894). 

11C, F. Atkinson, of. cit., p. 601. 

12According to the late Colonel Ramsay W. Phipps, The Armies of the First French 
Republic (London, 1926), pp. 12ff. except “the arms they bore in their hands, every- 
thing was changed for the soldiers of France. Uniform, organization, the system of 
command, were all new.” 

13F, M. Anderson, The Constitutions and other Select Documents Illustrative of the 
History of France, 1789-1907 (Minneapolis, 1908), Constitution of 1791, Title IV, 


par. 1, 2, 3, 4, pp. 91ff. 
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In principle, therefore, every citizen was a soldier, albeit 
not a trained one. It was this indefinite state of affairs that 
led Dubois Crancé, during the debates of December, 1789, 
to insist upon universal training and service. “It is necessary,” 
he declared, “to establish a truly national conscription, which 
should include every one from the second man in the empire 
in rank down to the last active citizen.” 

The Duc de Liancourt, Mirabeau, and others resisted this 
plea for national conscription as opposed to the principles of 
liberty and of the Rights of Man, and the Assembly voted in 
favor of voluntary enlistment for the regular army.” But 
voluntary enlistment was not as successful as had been antici- 
pated; therefore, on July 8, and on July 11, 1792, the As- 
sembly decreed that every able-bodied man should consider 
himself liable for active service, but left the execution of mili- 
tary measures to the communes and districts.” The results of 
this method were distinctly disappointing, so on February 24, 
1793, the Convention issued a call for 300,000 new troops be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 40. Quotas were assigned to each de- 
partment and commune, but when it appeared that these requi- 
sitions would not be complied with, “recourse was had to com- 
pulsion, all unmarried national guards between the ages of 
eighteen and forty being held liable. Thereupon thousands 
fled from their homes and Vendée rose in open revolt.” 





14H, M. Stephens, A History of the French Revolution (N. Y. 1883), 3 vols., vol. I, 
pp. 383-384; Ernest D’Hauterive, L’Armée sous la Révolution, 1789-1794. (Paris, 
1894), chaps, i-iv. 

15]. B. Duvergier, Collection Compléte des Lois, Décrets, Ordonnances, Réglemens, 
avis du Conseil-d’Etat (Paris, 1834), vol. IV, pp. 238-240. 

16In discussing the organization of the French army under the decrees of July, 
1792, Col. R. W. Phipps remarks: “The later levies were not in reality voluntarily 
enlisted. The number of men that each Department and District was to furnish was 
settled. The local authorities then assembled the men liable to be enrolled and: tried 
to induce enough of them to enlist in order to avoid the necessity for a ballot, which 
otherwise was taken. It was what we now call the Conscription, tempered by large 
voluntary enlistments, but carried out in the absence of system, order, and method.” 
The Armies of the First French Republic, p. 17. 

17Col. F. N. Maude, Article in Encyclopedia Britannica (11th ed.) entitled “Con- 
scription,” vol. VI, p. 972; Duvergier, of. cit., vol. V, pp. 169-172. 
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Faced with the double peril of foreign invasion and of civil 
war, the Convention, on August 23, 1793, issued a new decree 
with a more limited application. The following excerpts 
clearly indicate its general tenor: 

1. From this moment until that in which the enemy shall have been driven 
from the soil of the Republic of France, all Frenchmen are in permanent 
requisition for the service of the armies. The young men shall go to battle; 
the married men shall forge arms and transport provisions. 

8. The levy shall be general. The unmarried citizens and widowers 
without children, from eighteen to twenty-five years, shall march first.* 


In discussing the importance of this decree of August 23, 
C. F. Atkinson remarks: 


The year 1793 witnessed the most remarkable event that is recorded in the 
history of armies. Raw enthusiasm was replaced, after the disasters and 
defections which marked the beginning of the campaign, by a systematic and 
unsparing conscription, and the masses of men thus enrolled, inspired by 
ardent patriotism and directed by the ferocious energy of the Committee of 
Public Safety, met the disciplined formalists with an opposition before which 


the attack completely collapsed.’ 


The decree of August 23, by limiting the liability to service 
to all able-bodied men between eighteen and twenty-five years, 
imposed compulsory military service upon a class “who were 
neither sufficiently numerous, nor sufficiently important poli- 
tically, to resist coercion.”” Its operation, therefore, was 
satisfactory, and by January 1, 1794, the “general strength” 
of the French army “had remounted to 770,932 men.’™ 

Although “Bonaparte’s successes of 1796 were the highest 
expression of the ‘new French’ method thus developed,” yet 
“a reaction against the severity of the conscription soon made 


18F, M. Anderson, Constitutions and Other Select Documents of France, op. cit., 
pp. 184-185. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. II, p. 601; Heinrich von Sybel, History of the 
French Revolution (London, 1869), vol. III, pp. 166-169; H. E. Bourne, The Rewolu- 
tionary Period in Europe (N. Y. 1914), p. 204; E. D’Hauterive, L’Armée sous la 
Révolution, pp. 261. 

20Col. F. N. Maude, Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. VI, pp. 972-973; H. Delbriick, 
Geschichte der Kriegskunst, vol. IV, pp. 447. 

21Duc d’Aumale, The Military Institutions of France (London, 1869), pp. 63-64. 
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itself felt. . . . To the political economists of the period it 
seemed a deliberate waste of productive energy to take the 
young merchant or clerk from his work and force a musket 
into his hands, whilst other men already trained were willing 
to renew their contract to defend the state.” In order to 
regulate this question, and more clearly to define the obliga- 
tions of French citizens, the law of September 5, 1798 was 
finally passed. This law remained “practically unaltered as 
the basis of the French military organization down to 1870.” 
It formally laid down the basis for military service, regulated 
the enrollment of volunteers, and with reference to conscrip- 
tion, it fixed the liability to compulsory service between twen- 
ty and twenty-five years.” 
In discussing this law, Colonel Maude observed: 


There is perhaps no law on the statute-books of any nation which has 
exercised and is destined in the future to exercise a more far-reaching influ- 
ence on the future of humanity than this little-known French act of 1798, 
introduced by General Jourdan to the Council of Five Hundred, for it 
was the power thus conferred upon the French Government which alone 
rendered the Napoleonic policy of conquest possible. “I can afford to expend 
thirty thousand men a month,” this boast of Napoleon’s, made to Metternich 
at Schénbrunn in 1805, has determined the trend of events from that day 
forward, not only on the battlefield, but also in the workshops, and forms 
even at the present day the chief guarantee for peace, stability and economic 
development upon the continent of Europe.” 


As a result of the French system of conscription, the armies 
of Napoleon were more rapidly and efficiently mobilized 
than those of his opponents. This fact was soon recognized, 
and “each in turn was compelled to follow the French exam- 
ple. Prussia, however, alone pursued the idea to its logical 
conclusion.”” After the crushing defeats at Jena and other 


2Col. F. N. Maude, Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. VI, p. 973. 

Table Chronologique des Lois et des Arrétés du Directoire Exécutif, insérés au 
Bulletin des Lois, no. 223, 19 Fructidor, pp. 1-16; J. B. Duvergier, Collection Complete 
des Lois, Décrets, Ordonnances, Réglemens, avis du Conseil-d’Etat (Paris, 1835), 
vol. X, pp. 343-348. 

*4Col. F. N. Maude, of. cit., p. 972. 

5] bid., p. 973. 
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places, it was apparent to certain farseeing German leaders 
that the regeneration of Prussia could be effected only through 
wide-reaching reforms. To Baron von Stein belongs the chief 
credit for the important administrative and social reforms of 
1807-1808, but the important military reforms introduced into 
the Prussian military system in 1808 were to a great extent the 
work of a talented Hanoverian, General Gerhard David Jo- 
hann Scharnhorst, who, in 1801 had entered the Prussian 
service.” 

On August 3, 1808, the main features of Scharnhorst’s pro- 
gram were formally decreed. First of all, the inefficient and 
aged officers of the army were forthwith retired; the career 
of officer in the Prussian army was no longer reserved only 
for the nobility; training and merit were to form the basis 
for promotion; exemption from service of whole cities, dis- 
tricts and classes was abolished; salaries were to be higher; 
and brutal and degrading punishments were no longer to be 
administered.” 

Under the terms of the Franco-Prussian treaty of Septem- 
ber 8, 1808, the formation of a national militia was forbidden, 
and the Prussian army was limited to 42,000 men. Through 
the so-called “Krumper system” the effect of this restriction 
was largely neutralized. By this device three to five new 
recruits were added to a company each month and an equal 
number who had been trained were given furloughs. In this 
way, by 1813, the number of trained soldiers was not 42,000, 
but some 270,000.” 


26M. Lehmann, Scharnhorst (Leipzig, 1886-1887, 2 vols.); J. V. de La Blache, La 
Régéneration de la Prusse apres léna (Paris, 1910), chaps. i-ii; F. Meinecke, Das 
Zeitalter der Deutschen Erhebung, 1795-1815 (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 58; Colmar Frei- 
herr von der Goltz, Kriegsgeschichte Deutschlands im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Ber- 
lin, 1910), pp. 187ff. 

27G. S. Ford, Stein and the Era of Reform in Prussia, 1807-1815 (Princeton, 1922), 
chap. viii; G. H. Pertz, and H. Delbriick, Leben des Feldmarschalls Grafen N. von 
Gneisenau (Berlin, 1894); E. von Conrady, Leben und Wirken des Generals der 
Infanterie C. von Grolman (Berlin, 1894-1898). 

28Col. F. N. Maude, The Leipzig Campaign, 1813 (London, 1908), chap. i; C. T. 
Atkinson, 4 History of Germany (London, 1908), pp. 564ff; G. Cavaignac, La 
Formation de la Prusse Contemporaine (Paris, 1891), pp. 400ff. 
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THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 


It was Scharnhorst’s idea to make every able-bodied citizen 
an active defender of the State through a system of universal 
military service. In 1808, 1809, and in 1811, efforts were 
made to persuade the Prussian King formally to adopt this 
measure, but the time was not yet ripe for such a striking 
innovation. The great uprising of 1813, however, “swept 
away the remnants of the opposition which had hampered 
Scharnhorst in carrying through his plan for universal mili- 
tary service. He was able to place in the field an army as 
national as the earlier revolutionary armies of France. It 
proved its worth against the dynastic, cosmopolitan, and con- 
script force with which Napoleon had replaced the earlier 
levies of the Revolution.”” 

The military triumphs of this new Prussian army augured 
well for the continuance of the system that had produced it. 
On June 3, 1814, General Hermann von Boyen was appointed 
as the Minister of War for Prussia, and in a memoir prepared 
by him and by General Grolman in August, 1814, the essen- 
tial features of the new military organization were presented. 
After careful consideration, this plan was accepted by Fred- 
erick William III, and the law for universal military service 
was proclaimed September 3, 1814.” 

Instead of adopting the old twenty year term of service of the cantonists, 
the duty of bearing arms was imposed for nineteen years on all those who 
were physically fit. They were to serve five years in the standing army; 
of this time three years being spent with the colours and two years as 
reservists on furlough; and at the age of twenty-six they were to be enrolled 
for a term of seven years in the first reserve of the Landwehr. In time of 
war, this first reserve, like the standing army, was liable to foreign service; 


29G. S. Ford, “Boyen’s Military Law,” American Historical Review, April, 1915, 
p. 535; E. F. Henderson, Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia Against Napoleon, 
1806-1815 (N. Y. 1911), chap. ii; M. Lehmann, “Preussen und die Allgemeine 
Wehrpflicht im Jahre 1809,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 61, pp. 97. 

30F. Meinecke, Das Leben des Generalfeldmarschalls Hermann von Boyen (Stutt- 
gart, 1895-1899 2 vols.); Hermann von Boyen, Denkwiirdigkeiten und Erinnerungen, 
1771-1813 (Stuttgart, 1899); J. V. de La Blache, of. cit., pp. 443ff. 
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on appointed days the men had to attend minor drills in the neighborhood 
of their own homes, and once a year they united with divisions of the stand- 
ing army for lengthy manoeuvres. ‘The second reserve of the Landwehr, 
whose members were also to be enrolled for seven years, was during peace 
time to assemble in its own native district and on isolated days; in war time 
it was to serve in the first place for strengthening garrisons; but the king 
reserved the right of employing this portion also of the Landwehr “for 
strengthening the army.” Finally came the Landsturm, which was destined 
only for use in the last resort, in order to repel a hostile attack; this was 
to embrace all those capable of bearing arms from the age of seventeen to 
fifty. . . . The institution of this national army provided a grandly-con- 
ceived means for the moral education of the people, one admirably suited to 
develop the ancient virtues of the nation, courage, loyalty, and a sense of 


duty.” 


The importance of Boyen’s law with reference to the gen- 
eral acceptance throughout Europe of the principle of uni- 
versal military service is lucidly indicated by the following 
excerpt from an article by President (then Professor) Guy 


Stanton Ford: 


The historical importance of Boyen’s law can escape no thinking mind 
today. . . . Universal military service and the law which embodied it made a 
new citizenship and was in a truly Prussian-Hohenzollern sense a consti- 
tution which was to knit together the areas called Prussian after 1815. It 
was such a constitution as might be proclaimed, even by one of the weakest 
of a dynasty, which had been raised on the shields of warriors in a state 
whose martial past sanctified military service above ballots and party loyalty. 
Through it Prussia was prepared to enter on its twofold task of becoming 
a constitutional state and of unifying Germany. Much of the history of the 
nineteenth century is occupied with the establishment of nationality. None is 
more important than that in Germany, made possible by the development of 
the Prussian army as Scharnhorst and Boyen conceived it. Since 1870 every 
great power of Europe, except England, has adopted the Prussian universal 
military service. . . . Is it too much for the historian looking back over the 
century to say that it is the most important statute of the nineteenth century, 
and that that century began on September 3, 1814?°? 





81Heinrich von Treitschke, History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century (trans- 
lated by Eden and C. Paul, N. Y. 1915), vol. I, p. 691-695; see also F. Meinecke, The 
Warfare of a Nation (translated by John A. Spaulding, Worcester, Mass., 1915), 
pp. 47-52. 

82G. S. Ford, “Boyen’s Military Law,” American Historical Review, April, 1915, 


pp. 537-538. 
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The development of the idea of Universal Military Service 
introduced many new factors into the European military situ- 
ation. Under the new regime, wars were no longer carried on 
by professional soldiers or by volunteer armies hastily mobil- 
ized and imperfectly trained; in the latter decades of the 19th 
century the armies of the principal Continental powers were 
national armies in which nearly the whole male population, 
within certain years, was compelled to serve. Most of the 
advantages of universal service result, “not from the com- 
pulsory enlistment, but from the principle of short service and 
reserves.” The cost of maintaining the enormous armies of 
a modern European type on the voluntary system “would be 
entirely prohibitive, and those nations which have adopted 
the allgemeine W ehrpflicht have done so with full cognizance 
of the evil as well as of the good points of the system.”™ 

To Col. F. N. Maude, the benefits of Universal military 
service seemed obvious. In his opinion, the greatest national 
wealth-producing power, under modern conditions, resides 


not as formerly in the technical skill of the individual, which machinery is 
gradually superseding, but in the power of continuous collective effort of 
organized bodies, and that physical health and the power of mental concen- 
tration that are the principal qualities required by the units of such bodies. 
Now these are the two essential factors which modern methods of military 
training aim at developing, and these methods in turn evolved naturally 
from the conditions of service which compulsion introduced. The men who 
have undergone this training leave the ranks with bodies steeled to resist 
disease, and minds capable of prolonged concentrated effort. Hence they 
not only remain capable of work for a considerably longer period of time, 
but they also do better work throughout the whole time.” 


Universal military training, however, is not an unmixed 
good. There are certain evils inseparable from the system. 
According to Mr. C. F. Atkinson, 


The chief of these evils is the doubtful element which exists in all such 
armies. Under the merciless discipline of the old regime the most unwilling 


83C, F. Atkinson, Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. II, p. 684. 
“Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. VI, p. 974. 
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men feared their officers more than the enemy. Modern short service, how- 
ever, demands the good-will of all ranks and may fail altogether to make 
recalcitrants into good soldiers, and it may be taken for granted that every 
conscript army contains men who cannot be induced to fight. Herein lies 
the justification of the principle of “masses,” and of reduced colour-service ; 
by drawing into the ranks of the maximum number of men, the government 
has an eventual residuum of the bravest men in the nation left in the ranks. 
What has been said of the officers of these armies cannot be applied to the 
non-commissioned officers. ‘Their promotion is necessarily rapid, and the 
field of selection is restricted to those men who are willing to re-engage, i.e., 
to serve beyond their compulsory term of two or three years. Many men 
do so to avoid the struggles of civil life, and such “fugitive and cloistered 
virtue” scarcely fosters the moral strength required for command,” 


ADVOCATES OF PREPAREDNESS 


In every important country there have been many influen- 
tial persons who have insistently maintained that large arma- 
ments are the surest means of preserving international peace.” 
In the United States one of the foremost advocates of the 
policy of “preparedness” was Captain A. T. Mahan. In 1912, 
in a very critical estimate of Mr. Norman Angell’s book The 
Great Illusion, Captain Mahan made the following general 
observations: 


I velieve . . . that the fundamental proposition of the book is a mistake. 
Nations are under no illusion as to the unprofitableness of war in itself; 
but they recognize that different views of right and wrong in international 
transactions may provoke collision against which the only safeguard is arma- 
ment. Unarmed, or inadequately armed, the nation is exposed to the perils 
of commercial disintegration and consequent popular suffering, depicted in the 
quotations from the advocates of armament upon which the author bases his 
case. No one imagines that fire insurance and the police are otherwise than 
unremunerative expenses, unless fire or breaches of the peace occur. The 
illustrations are time-worn, perhaps a little shop-worn; but they can never 
be outworn, because the nature of the provision made in police and insurance 
is exactly that of armament.*” 


350. cit., p. 604. 
36See generally, Hudson Maxim, Defenseless America (N. Y. 1915), J. C. Wise, 
Empire and Armament (N. Y. 1915); Gen. Leonard Wood, America’s Duty (Chi- 
cago, 1921); E. F. Wood, The Writing on the Wall (N. Y. 1916); Theodore Roose- 
velt, Fear God and Take Your Own Part (N. Y. 1916); Homer Lea, The Valor of 
Ignorance (N. Y. 1909) ; Richard Stockton, Peace Insurance (Chicago, 1915). 

374rmaments and Arbitration (N. Y. 1912), pp. 126-127. 
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In the United States Infantry Journal, Sept.-Oct., 1913, 
Professor R. M. Johnston, expressed himself in a similar vein: 


Have we ever sufficiently considered what would have happened in 1861 
had the United States possessed not a bloated military establishment but a 
little army in the real sense of the word, say 60,000 to 100,000 men? In 
the latter case it is clear that we would have possessed a safe and cheap in- 
surance against a civil war, against the loss of hundreds of millions of 
property, against economic depression, almost bankruptcy, against what some 
modern writers argue was an actual reduction of the national vitality.™ 


As the following excerpt will indicate, there was never in 
the history of the United States a more fervent advocate of 
preparedness than the Assistant Secretary of War, Theodore 
Roosevelt. In an address before the Naval War College in 
June 1897, he remarked: 


We must make up our minds once for all to the fact that it is too late to 
make ready for war when the fight is once begun. There must be adequate 
preparation for conflict, if conflict is not to mean disaster. Furthermore, 
this preparation must take the shape of an efficient fighting navy. In public 
as in private life, a bold front tends to insure peace and not strife. If we 
possess a formidable navy, small is the chance, indeed, that we shall ever 
be dragged into a war to uphold the Monroe Doctrine. If we do not possess 
such a navy, war may be forced on us at any time. ... In all our history 
there has never been a time when preparedness for war was any menace to 
peace. On the contrary, again and again we have owed peace to the fact 
that we were prepared for war.” 


One of the most significant arguments in favor of universal 
military training is that such a system definitely promotes so- 
cial efficiency. Theodore Roosevelt was certain of the many 
advantages that would accrue to the United States as a result 
of the establishment of a system of universal military train- 
ing. He believed that 


the efficiency of the average man in civil life would be thereby greatly in- 
creased. He would be trained to realize that he is a partner in this giant 





38Article entitled “The Significance of Bull Run,” pp. 174ff. See also article by 
Professor Henry C. Emery, “Some Economic Aspects of War,” in U. S. Infantry 
Journal, May-June, 1914, pp. 813ff. 
39Quoted in Fear God and Take Your Own Part, p. 401. 
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democracy, and has duties to the other partners. He would first learn how 
to obey and then how to command. He would acquire habits of order, of 
cleanliness, of self-control, of self-restraint, of respect for himself and for 
others. The whole system would be planned with especial regard to the 
conditions and needs of the farmer and the workingman. The average 
citizen would become more efficient in his work and a better man in his 
relations to his neighbors. We would secure far greater social solidarity 
and ‘mutual understanding and genuine efficiency among our citizens in time 
of peace.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, Executive 
Secretary of the National Security League, the adoption by 
the United States of a system of universal military training 
was highly desirable. From a study of its operation in other 
countries Mr. West could appreciate many apparent benefits. 
To him it seemed to offer certain “striking advantages.” 

“Several of these advantages,” he observed, “are self-ap- 
parent. The first is the fraternity and democracy of shoulder- 
to-shoulder service. This has been demonstrated by the ex- 
periences of the cantonments where men of all ranks of life 
mingle in splendid equality and where caste is eliminated. 
... Another reason for universal military training is the bene- 
fit which will accrue to the young men of the nation through 
physical development. This fact is recognized by medical 
organizations and is demonstrated by the changed physical 
conditions of the men in the cantonments. . . . Universal mili- 
tary training will also give to the individual a practical dem- 
onstration of the value of efficiency, the wisdom of economy 
and the necessity of team-work.”” 

In order clearly to present the more important advantages 


resulting from the system of universal military training, Capt. 
F. J. Ostermann, 30th U. S. Infantry, listed them in the fol- 


lowing manner: 


I believe in military training for all young men because: 1. It teaches high 
ideals in government, personal relations between men, fairness and honor. 


Fear God and Take Your Own Part, pp. 99-100. 
"\Arbitrator, February, 1916, pp. 3-6. 
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2. It disciplines the mind and body. 3. It teaches self control. 4. It teaches the 
art of handling men. 5. It co-ordinates the mental and physical faculties. 6. It 
stands for moderation in all things. 7. It teaches hygiene. 8. It will give our 
people a common interest. 9. It fosters patriotism. 10. It will build up Na- 
tionalism. 11. It develops the body by affording proper exercise and carriage. 
12. It stands for clean habits. 13. It requires accurate and clear thinking. 


14. It teaches system.” 


To John Ruskin, war appeared as the mother of arts and 
of national honor: a stern mother perhaps, but one whose 
methods were amply justified in the offspring. Thus: 


All the pure and noble arts of peace are founded on war. . . . There is 
no great art possible to a nation, but that which is based on battle. . . . All 
great nations learned their truth of word and strength of thought in war; 
they were nourished in war and wasted by peace; taught by war and de- 
ceived by peace; trained by war and betrayed by peace.** 


Ruskin’s opinions were trenchantly re-echoed by the eminent 
German historian, Heinrich von Treitschke. To him it was 
evident that 


no one who does not recognize the continued action of the past upon the 
present can ever understand the nature and necessity of War. . . . Again 
and again it has been proved that it is war which turns a people into a 
nation, and that only great deeds, wrought in common, can forge the in- 
dissoluble links which bind them together. . . . Most undoubtedly war is 
the one remedy for an ailing nation.“ 


Treitschke was not alone in his belief that war was a 
necessary national corrective; that idea was not confined to 


“Vibrary Bulletin, November, 1916, v. I, no. 2, pp. 8-10. G. Fortescue, Fore-Armed 
(Philadelphia, 1916); L. R. Gignilliat, Arms and the Boy (Indianapolis, 1916); L. 
Howe, Universal Military Education and Service (N. Y. 1917); Leonard Wood, 
Universal Military Training (N. Y. 1917). 

The Crown of Wild Olive (Brentwood edition, N. Y. 1891), pp. 116, 123-124. 
See also Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics, in collected works (ed. by Forrest 
Morgan, Hartford, 1889), vol. IV, p. 463: “Every intellectual gain, so to speak, that 
a nation possessed was in the earliest times made use of—was invested and taken 
out—in war; all else perished. . . . Conquest improved mankind by the inter-mixture 
of strengths. . . . Since the long-headed men first drove the short-headed men out 
of the best land in Europe, all European history has been the history of the super- 
position of the more military races over the less military.” 

“*Politics (trans. by Blanche Dugdale and Torben de Bille, N. Y. 1916), vol. I, 
pp. 14, 51-52, 66-67, 88. 
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the Teutonic mind. The British military critic, Col. F. N. 
Maude, was frankly skeptical of the benefits of continued 
peace. Those who succeed in the everyday struggle for ex- 
istence, those fortunate ones who become the acknowledged 
masters of “Big Business” are not always the “fittest” from 
a broader viewpoint. “And unless, as I believe, War is the 
divinely appointed means by which the environment may be 
readjusted until ethically ‘fittest’ and ‘best’ become synony- 
mous, the outlook for the human race is too pitiable for 
words.” 

This opinion was shared by an important American naval 
officer, Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce. It was evident to Luce 
that the “cankers of a calm world and long peace” tend to 


atrophize the active forces, and luxury becomes more destructive than the 
sword. ... But for war, the civilization we now enjoy would have been 
impossible. The swath cut by the reaper’s sickle through fields of ripened 
grain is not more marked than the way out by the sword for the path of 


human progress.“ 


When America enters the present conflict in Europe, as she 
will inevitably do if the plans of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion are carried out, let us hope that some small grains of 
comfort may be extracted from these assurances of Ruskin, 


Treitschke, Maude and Luce. 


4SWar and the World’s Life (London, 1907), pp. 17-18; According to Steinmetz, 
S. R. Die Philosophie des Krieges (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 43ff., the whole advance of the 
human race has proceeded from human strife and war. In two important studies by 
Professor Werner Sombart, Krieg und Kapitalismus (Leipzig, 1912) and Der Mod- 
erne Kapitalismus (Leipzig, 1916), the thesis is advanced that war has been the 
prime agent in the development of the modern capitalistic system. War has been the 
creator of the modern state with its strong national government. These political 
units have been the basis of the recent industrial growth, and the connection between 
the unified national state and imperialism is held to be obvious. Colonial expansion 
and modern capitalistic production are too closely related to require explanation. 
War has also greatly assisted in the development of the capitalistic system through 
its creation of large armaments. These could be maintained only by the large-scale 
production of military necessaries. 

{6North American Review, December, 1891, pp. 673ff. 















Don Sturzo’s 
“Church and State” 


MOoRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR 


HE appearance of a work by Don Luigi Sturzo on 
Church and State is a real event in the world of Cath- 
olic scholarship. Church and State’ is a remarkable 
work that calls for a critical appraisal and a comparative 
study of its contents. Such a study may throw some light 
on the traditional sources of the confusion of thought that 
has overtaken so many who are today attempting to improvise 
a philosophy of the State to offset the ideologies of Com- 
munism, Fascism and Hitlerism. It should, in the second 
place, reveal to what extent we in our generation are the 
victims of the gradual degeneration of the conception of man 
that began with the departure from Christian principles, in 
temporal matters, at the end of the Middle Ages. 


SOCIOLOGICO- HISTORICAL METHOD 


Church and State is neither theological nor juridical in its 
primary consideration of the important relationship between 
Christianity and the temporal order; but, in the words of the 
Preface by the English translator: 

It is a study of the outcome through the ages of the interplay of the 
religious values of Christianity and the civil and political values of secular 
society. In a word, it falls under the heading of sociology, but of that new 
sociology of which Don Sturzo himself is the prime mover, which, refusing 
to content itself with analysis and tabulation, seeks to seize the realities of 
associated life in their living, ever-changing and hence historical expression 


(p. 5). 
This sociologico-historical method of approach to the 
interpretation of human events necessarily presupposes a 


1CHURCH AND STATE. By Luigi Sturzo. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 
584. L’Eglise et Etat, Paris (Les Editions Internationales), Pp. 682. 
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definite philosophy of history which will be found succinctly 
summarized by the author himself in the opening paragraphs 
to his fifth chapter, where, as a protest against the general 
assumption of modern historians that the Humanism of the 
Renaissance was a negation of the Middle Ages, he boldly 
asserts: 

History is process without discontinuity; the past resolves itself into the 
present bearing with it the good and the evil realized by events; the trend is 
always towards the rational, either truly such or so believed; the process is 
not always progress, it admits of stasis and involution, which can never be 
complete because there is always a constant grade of rationality and of 
tendency towards unification. New elements brought into history by men 
of genius, sages and saints, those who by virtue and mind are or seem to be 
the expression of potent personalities—through whom we best see the divine 
imprint in history—or even by anonymous multitudes impelled by exceptional 
happenings, are always living elements within the whole. Even in the periods 
of moral eclipse the sense of an origin other than ourselves and of a goal 
outside ourselves is never wholly lacking; we are never deprived of an 
effectual intuition of our contingency and of the original and _finalistic 
exigency of the Absolute (pp. 127, 128). 


Don Sturzo’s approach to the study of the Church and 
of the State as concrete historical and sociological realities 
is refreshingly positive and constructive. As he observes in 
the very opening sentence of his first chapter: “The novelty of 
Christianity from the sociological standpoint, as compared 
with other religions, lay in breaking down all imperative re- 
lationships between religion and the family, clan, nation or 
empire, and giving it a personal basis in conscience.” In 
keeping with this was the universality of the “Good News.” 
All were called, not to assert any “modern” democratic egali- 
tarianism, but to renounce their false gods and “adore the 
One True God in spirit and in truth”; a call which marks 
the clear beginning of the quest for a genuine liberation from 
the tyranny of man over man. “Finally, there was the con- 
stitution of the Church, a single, visible religious society, 
extraneous to political or domestic institutions, autonomous 
and independent, founded on definite beliefs reputed as truths, 
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indeed as truth itself.” As a positive religion with the func- 
tion of spreading and safeguarding a doctrine that transcends 
all mere speculations of the human reason, Christianity “de- 
manded a concrete, visible and permanent form, universal 
and hence independent of family or State as of the exigencies 
of races or nations.” Without such social form, it “would 
have remained like Confucianism, a moral doctrine and not a 
religion.” In short: 

In the sociological field Christianity brought an inversion and re-ordering 
of values. Society is nothing more than the projection of the individual ; all 
social foundations are laid by the individual. The submergence of the indi- 
vidual in the social form, as in pre-Christian societies, was a deviation and 
in many cases a perversion; the return of the individual as the basis of 
every social value is a conversion and a restoration. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
Without denying political power in general or the power 


of the Emperor as such, the earlier Christians “maintained 
their line of resistance in their own special sphere, that of 


religion, which had become for them the prevailing social 
focus of their life.’ Such resistance might take the form of 
flight or of a public manifestation of faith with consequent 
martyrdom. 


But since the early Christians represented a new associative force, which 
expanded from the religious to the political plane, their anarchism was not 
anti-social, but truly “social’’; their action was not only destructive, but also 
constructive. Holding closely to the new religious conception, they did not 
realize how revolutionary they were, nor the crisis in which the Roman 
world was therefore involved (p. 27). 


When, belatedly, the Empire came to accept Christianity 
in its full internal organization as a possible bulwark against 
its own internal disintegration, ' 


The ancient Church did not seek to merge the State into herself nor 
did she set out to create a civilization of her own by changing the institutions 
that were her Roman heritage. But in preaching the truths of faith, in the 
organization of her hierarchy and of worship and in the practice of Christian 
ethics and spirituality, she fulfilled a social function that was in fact a 
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civilizing one. The State remained for her an earthly factor, necessary to the 
life of the community, yet containing elements contradictory to the spiritual 
life. Property, wealth, the dominion of certain classes over others, the exercise 
of force, war, slavery, were likewise to be considered necessary elements of 
social life, though they sprang from the degeneration of the human race. 
Such elements, since they could not be suppressed, had to be corrected by the 
Christian spirit of poverty, humility, abstinence and penance. There re- 
mained the innate dualism between the life of the spirit and life of the 
world in the inner life of the Christian, and between the religious and super- 
natural ends of the Church and the earthly and social ends of fallen human 
nature. This dualism, between Church and State in the social sphere, between 
inner life and political life in the moral sphere, was tending to find a uni- 
fication in the conception of a natural law (p. 44). 


This masterly summary of the point of view that dominated 
the organizational development of the earlier Middle Ages, 
and which should be properly ascribed to St. Augustine as 
its initiator, is clearly deserving of most earnest consideration 
on the part of our modern historians, who are more or less 
divided on the matter of the Teutonic or the Roman origin 
of our peculiarly medieval institutional inheritance. Don 
Sturzo disposes of both of these assumptions, in so far as they 
are held to be exclusive of each other, by pointing out how, 
out of the elements that went into the making of what he 
calls the Carolingian State, there sprang “the corporative idea 
of a politico-religious society, very different from the classical 
idea of the State or res publica, which had passed, tinctured 
with Christianity, into the Justinian conception.” To the 
Greco-Roman conception of the State as legislative in function, 
with all power, even though delegated by the people, cen- 
tered in itself, Christianity added the element of conscientious 
obligation of obedience on the part of the governed, while 
“it corrected the scope of such obedience and political sub- 
jection by a higher ethic which had to prevail, especially in 
the case of conflict between the political order and duty of 
conscience.” The fact, on the other hand, that all authority 
was held to come from God implied obligations on the part 
of rulers that “eliminated two factors that in paganism gave 
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the authority of the State an absolute value, viz. the Emperor 
was solutus a lege, above the law, and that he deserved divine 
worship.” In the so-called Teutonic State, on the contrary, 
“The law is not conceived as the expression of the will of the 
people actuated by the royal authority, but as the practical 
fulfillment of tradition and earlier laws, or as the enforce- 
ment of natural and religious morality.” The blending of 
these two conceptions led, as Don Sturzo goes on to show, to 
the medieval diarchy “founded on the conception that the 
two powers, ecclesiastical and secular, are both within the 
Church.” In other words, 


This dualistic conception of an interlocked fabric of Church and State 
could be reached in the Middle Ages because the State was conceived as a 
corporation or community and no longer as an absolute entity. This meant 
an end of the spiritual incompatibility we noted in the time of the Fathers, 
which came from the paganism exalted in the Roman Empire and made 
of the State a symbol of the earthly city, the synthetic and institutional 
expression of the world, its pomp and vanities and pride. In the Middle Ages 
there is simply the social community, to be renewed by faith, quickened by 
the Christian spirit and consecrated by religious rites. This community is 
at once State and Church, it is Christianity (p. 68). 


This was a tremendous ideal, and Don Sturzo’s scholarly 
presentation of men and events shows how effective it proved 
to be in those times along both mystical and organizational 
lines. 


ST. THOMAS’ CONCEPTION OF THE STATE 


But at this point, Don Sturzo’s handling of his subject calls 
for criticism, in that he nowhere makes it quite clear why this 
ideal, in its political aspect, was bound to break down, as it 
did, with most disastrous consequences to the proper under- 
standing of the true character of the Church. In one passage 
he does suggest how his use of the term “State” with refer- 
ence to this period is very much in the order of a misleading 
anachronism. By way of introducing the topic of the struggle 
between the Papacy and the Empire, he says: 
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To appreciate the moral and unifying value of such various and, at 
bottom, dissimilar elements, as converged in Papacy and Empire, we must 
remember that in those days the idea of a political State was lacking, and 
instead the idea of community or corporation had grown up, in which the 
diverse autonomous and heterogeneous elements were welded together by 
moral factors such as religious faith, feudal loyalty or allegiance, the solidarity 
between men of a trade, and the freedom entailed by privilege or im- 


munity (p. 74). 


The fundamental reason for this lack of any idea of the 
State as a natural institution is indeed touched upon in an 
earlier statement in which we are informed that, “In Patristic 
thought, the State and its coercive power, effects of Original 
Sin, served as a corrective and punishment of sin.” But in 
no way are we definitely warned of the defectiveness in this 
point of view or of the inadequacy of the concept of man’s 
nature, as a social and political animal, which it implied. The 
fact that St. Thomas’ explicitly refuted the philosophical in- 
adequacy of this unduly exclusive theological point of view 
is completely ignored. There is a statement to the effect that 
St. Thomas took a somewhat peculiar position in that he 
maintained that “the secular power is subject to the spiritual 
only in what concerns the salvation of souls” and, hence, “that 
in what concerns the civil weal the secular authorities should 
be obeyed before the spiritual ones.”’ Beyond this, Don Sturzo 
does not seem to be aware of the tremendously revolutionary 
character of St. Thomas’ political and legal philosophy. As 
a result he fails, as a historian, to discern the tragical element 
in the fact that St. Thomas’ ideas on the nature of law and of 
the State were all but ignored in his own time and had to 
wait till the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries for proper recognition at the hands of 
both Dominican and Jesuit Spanish theologians. He even 
makes the assumption, common to Catholic writers on the 
Middle Ages, that there was some sort of a “triumph of 


2Summa Theologica, la, Q. 96, a. 4 See Suarez’ elaboration of this in his Tractatus 
Secundus de Opere Sex Dierum, Lib. V, cap. 7. 
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Thomistic intellectualism, which represented the finest bal- 
ance between thought and reality that the Middle Ages had 
ever known.” But this is to assume that what we are begin- 
ning to see now (with the help of many commentators) was 
equally known to St. Thomas’ contemporaries; and everything 
in Don Sturzo’s actual account of the facts points to the con- 
trary. In the first place, well-known students of St. Thomas 
“like Ptolemy of Lucca and Egidius Romanus, while recog- 
nizing the right of the corporative system of the past, leaned 
towards pure or absolute monarchy,” and in this showed 
that they were influenced more by the newly revived notions 
of Roman law and of Stoicism than by St. Thomas himself. 
Secondly, in authoritative ecclesiastical documents, such as 
the Bull Unam Sanctam, there is no single trace of the mitigat- 
ing influence of St. Thomas’ corrective principles that might 
so readily have saved the day. Finally, anti-intellectualism 
must have been decidedly in the tradition of the times to 
account for the overshadowing of St. Thomas by the real 


father of all modern errors, William of Ockham. As Don 
Sturzo, himself, somewhat inadvertently admits: 


Ockham emphasised still more the anti-intellectualistic voluntarism of his 
order in the direction of a nominalist metaphysic and an “acosmistic” system. 
Creation is simply one of infinite possibilities, and was willed by God by 
His absolute power. Both the cosmic order and the ethical order are such 
because God willed them so, never by an intrinsic rational exigency. Since 
there are no universals, neither as essences of reality nor as laws of morality, 
everything is particular and concrete, everything is the product of the pure 
act of the Divine will. Even the natural law is but the abstract form of 
the decalogue, which in itself is nothing but a positive law, the law given 


by God (p. 135). 

Thus, whereas the Augustinianism of the earlier Middle 
Ages suffered from certain philosophical inadequacies which 
St. Thomas succeeded in correcting by Christianizing Aris- 
totle, it will henceforth manifest an all too effective and bane- 
ful influence in the corrupt form of “theologism.’” 


3Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, pp. 85, 86. See also my Unpopular 
Essays, pp. 154-159. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OCKHAM 


This peculiar way of thinking does not reach its full frui- 
tion until the days of Hume and his radical empiricism and 
our present-day psychologism and positivistic scientism. But 
it is one of the chief merits of Don Sturzo’s method of inter- 
pretation that he succeeds in bringing out, by way of occa- 
sional asides, as it were, in the course of his historical narra- 
tive, what a tremendous havoc was wrought, in the meantime, 
in our Western world as a result of Ockham’s untoward 
ascendancy in the late Middle Ages. To begin with, his 


Voluntarist system, released from the idea of intrinsic rationality, har- 
monised well with the conception of the absolute and tyrannical lordship 
that was taking shape on the ruins of the communal democracies and of the 
already decadent feudal constitutionalism. The idea of the bonum commune, 
the common weal, as the aim of political society, was replaced by that of 
will as power, which in fact if not in law annulled the participation of the 
popular classes in affairs of State (p. 136). 


This, for all practical purposes, readily fell in line with 
the main tenor of that remarkably insidious and widely in- 
fluential late medieval product, the Defensor Pacis of Mar- 
silius of Padua, which “provided the arguments for a natur- 
alistic conception of society, which was creeping in, in oppo- 
sition to a Christian and religious conception.” So much so 
that “Marsilius from the politico-legal standpoint, Ockham 
from the philosophico-religious standpoint, in substance both 
tend to unite all powers in the single power of the State.” 
Such theory would be only too welcome to those for whom, 
as Don Sturzo says, 


Feudal constitutionalism, communal democracies, the corporative con- 
ception of public bodies, local and general, within Christendom, no longer 
corresponded to the Romanised legal conception, nor to the [Averroistic] 
Aristotelian‘ scaffolding of so much political culture (p. 141). 


‘There were as many divergent interpretations of Aristotle as there were opposite 
schools of thought in the thirteenth century. Cf. Georges de Legarde, La Naissance 
de VEsprit Laiqgue au Declin du Moyen Age, Vol. I, pp. 169-188. 
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Hence, as a result of the denial of what was sound in the 
Augustinian tradition and of the failure to adopt St. Thomas’ 
more adequate philosophy of law and of the State, 


The decline of the supremacy of law over power—law being considered 
an abstraction, and power a concrete fact; guod principi placuit legis habet 
vigorem, echoed the exponents of Roman Law—rendered power increasingly 


personal (p. 143). 


What, in the course of time, this reversion to pagan stand- 
ards proved to be, as a consequence of Ockham’s nominalistic 
surrender to the anti-intellectualist tendencies of his day, is 
forcefully brought home in the instance of one who, more 
than likely, never read a word of either Ockham or Marsilius, 
but was none the less a true heir of the voluntarism and 
naturalism which they propounded. Commenting on the 
verita effettuale or Reason of State that inspired the author 
of The Prince, Don Sturzo says: 


Never in paganism had the calculated absence of any higher ideal been 
so complete as in Machiavelli’s political conception. In his theory ethical 
life is separate from political life, the ends of individuals united in a society 
from the ends of the head of the State as a single person superior to all... . 

By suppressing any transcendent idea to which to orient individual and 
social life as duty, indeed subordinating individual life to a collective ad- 
vantage represented by a prince, by depriving the head of the State of a 
basis in moral and juridical legitimacy and giving him the sole basis of power, 
success and personal advantage, Machiavelli in the political field drew the 
ultimate consequences of the naturalistic pessimism that had filtered into 
the Renaissance through the Averroist school (pp. 179, 180). 


Parallel with this political devolution and, in even more 
direct dependence upon Ockham, was the position of Luther 
in respect to whom Don Sturzo observes: 


In seeking to overcome the first obstacles placed in the way of the Refor- 
mation by the Roman Church, the Empire and Catholic princes, Luther could 
not avoid facing the two-fold problem of social ethics and temporal authority. 
The theory of the Servile Will eradicated any possibility of reconciling in- 
dividual morality, a man’s responsibility for his own actions, with any form 
of social morality (p. 195). 
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Finally, there was the putative father of modern philosophy 
who, as Don Sturzo suggests, was no more than the first 
“modern” mouthpiece of Ockham. For, as he says: 

Descartes reduced nature to a mechanism in the realisation of all possible 
forms; like the Nominalists, he made all physical and moral laws depend 


on an arbitrary Divine Will, thus denying the intrinsic rationality of the 
real (p. 310). 


Whether we see it or not, it is this denial of the intrinsic 
rationality of the real, including the intrinsic rationality of 
human nature as God created it, that is the first and funda- 
mental cause of our present day intellectual, religious, moral, 
social and political confusion. Not that, in the meanwhile, 
there was at any time an explicit acquiescence in such a denial. 
For subsequent developments prove only too clearly the truth 
of the qualification in Don Sturzo’s initial contention that 
in the process of history “the trend is always towards the 
rational, either truly such or so believed.” 


THE RATIONALITY OF THE REAL 


Chief among the healthier reactions aroused by the mystical 
irrationality of Luther and the rationalizing and naturalistic 
irrationalism of Calvin and Machiavelli was the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century attempt on the part of both 
Dominicans and Jesuits to recapture something of that serene 
affirmation of the rationality of the real which is nowhere as 
comprehensive as in the philosophical legacy of St. Thomas. 


Suarez and Bellarmine sought the most balanced theoretico-practical solution 
possible, in view of the times and current controversies, and both anticipated 
the evolution of theories and events. The first in the international sphere rec- 
ognizes that the medieval empire has fulfilled its function and is no longer 
tenable, especially since Christendom has been broken up and every kingdom 
claims autonomy. He, therefore, maintains the empire of an international 
law, regulating the relations between sovereign States, and providing moral 
and legal sanctions based on Natural Law. But for Suarez, as for the whole 
Catholic current guided by the Jesuits, the function of the Pope did not 
fall outside the international organism, but within it, both for the moral 
interpretation of the law and guardianship of the religious interests of 
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Catholicism. The other pillar of the juridical edifice of society is the People, 
whose consent (tacit or expressed) is essential for the formation of the 
political order and supreme authority. The people is the most natural 
channel of concretisation of power; it must not be deprived of its right (pp. 


249, 250). 


Incidentally, the contrast between the manner in which this 
Jesuit theory of the State was received in England and in 
France, though ignored by historians, generally, and even by 
Don Sturzo himself, turned out, in either case, to be none 
the less momentous. In France, although a Catholic country, 
the works of Bellarmine and Suarez were burnt at the hands 
of the public hangman because of the Gallican opposition 
to their defense of Papal jurisdictional claims, with the result 
that in due time the French came under the absolute sway not 
only of Louis XIV, but of the later mythical volonté générale 
of Rousseau’s corrupt theory of the Contrat Social that set off 
the French Revolution. In England, on the contrary, owing 
to the existence there of an earlier Thomistic tradition in 
respect to the principles of law and government that runs 
from Sir John Fortescue to Richard Hooker, the Jesuit 
theory of law and of the State was welcomed by leading 
Whigs, in spite of their Protestant bias, because of their 
primary concern in saving the English Constitution against 
the dangers that threatened from both the Tories and the 
Puritans.” As a result, they succeeded at the Revolution of 
1689 in recovering the old medieval principle of the su- 
premacy of law; and in the end were fortunate in having 
Burke, the last of the great Scholastics,’ instead of Rousseau, 
as an exponent of the practical principles of political wisdom. 

Along with this revival of Thomism in politics, there was a 
complementary attempt made to meet the irrationality in the 
doctrines of the Reformers on the subject of free will by an 
affirmation of the intrinsic rationality of the real in relation 


5See The State and the Church, by Ryan and Millar, pp. 113-141. Also my 
article “Do Politics Make Sense?” in The Commonweal, February 1, 1935. 

®See “The Political Philosophy of Edmund Burke,” by John A. C. McGann, in 
Tuoucut, December, 1930, p. 474 ff. 
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to the individual’s rightful claim to freedom of conscience. 
This was achieved by a further development of St. Thomas’ 
much neglected principles of practical reason. For in the 
words of Don Sturzo: 


The revision of moral theology on a casuistic basis was merely the effort 
to bring to light its link with reason. Thomist scholasticism had already taken 
an important step in this direction when it had philosophically developed 
Christian ethics in accordance with the Ethics of Aristotle, not by reducing 
the gifts of grace to natural virtues, but by basing the supernatural structure 
of ethics on the natural, bringing out its rationality (p. 300). 


This revival of Thomism in both politics and morals was 
predicated, in either case, on what we saw, previously, to be 
St. Thomas’ metaphysical and common-sense position in re- 
gard to the fundamental soundness of human nature. Such 
optimism, as a corrective to the pessimism of the Reforma- 
tion and of the pagan Renaissance, should have found support 
in the new classicism. As far as the Augustan period of Eng- 
lish literature is concerned, this proved to be decidedly a fact, 
which goes a great way towards explaining the singular genius 
of Edmund Burke. For, according to the great French 
literary critic, Louis Cazamian,’ English classicism was 
definitely established by its two founders, Addison and Steele, 
on a basis of moral principles. As might be expected, how- 
ever, Don Sturzo confines his observation to the earlier French 
classical period. ‘There was,” he says, “another optimism 
(beside the finalistic optimism of the Jesuits and of Leibnitz) 
during this period, that of the French classical culture of 
the seventeenth century, based on a conception of order, au- 
thority, tradition, and on the stability of reason, the poise 
of morals, the harmony of art.” But then he adds: “Such a 
world tending, as it did, to be fixed and static, could not ap- 
preciate either social dynamism or spiritual unrest’’; at bottom 
it “failed to reach the vision of a higher dynamism,” which 
suggests, no doubt, the reason why the later transition in 


TL’Evolution Psychologigue et la Littérature en Angleterre, 1660-1914, pp. 82, 83. 
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France to romanticism proved to be so much more of a revolt 
than was the case in England. But to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of classicism as a partial corrective of Protestant irra- 
tionalism one need only contrast the cultural inheritance of 
France and England with the dominant culture in Germany 
in order to realize how the immediate transition from Lu- 
theranism to romanticism has left the people of Germany 
without any saving sense of what is normally human.* 

But in the meantime, as far as continental Europe was con- 
cerned, Don Sturzo justly takes note of the fact that: 


Classical optimism and Jesuistic [sic] optimism, which found in the France 
of the second half of the seventeenth century a center from which to radiate 
through all Europe, were shattered against Jansenist pessimism, which gained 
the ascendance, creating a deep gulf between the social and mundane reality 
and the spiritual intimacy of conscience (p. 312). 


With this recrudescence of Protestant irrationalism, ap- 
parently within the ranks of Catholicism itself, Don Sturzo 
notes how, to no small extent, owing to the “zeal beyond 
measure” of the defenders of the Catholic cause: 


There was a weariness among men of culture of strictly religious and dog- 
matic polemics, like those over grace and free will between Jansenists and 
Jesuits. The curiosity of the reading public was turned to the concrete 
problems of knowledge and of earthly life, to render it less dreary, to achieve 
a new order, with aspirations towards reform in every field, for everywhere 
there was a sense of the weight of an old world in conflict with general 
aspirations. The fascinating idea was that of Nature—a fundamental natu- 
ralism, which assumed now sentimental, now philosophical, now artistic as- 
pects, which crept into all the recesses of the thought of the time, like 
revelations of a happy world to which the contemporary systems, based on 
dogmatic and authoritarian religion and of absolute government was in contra- 
diction. 

The conception of Nature, of man in the abstract as naturally endowed with 
all good qualities, arose out of that reason as the sure light of truth and that 
of the Law of Nature as the basis of human sociability (p. 341). 


8This statement should be taken in conjunction with what Dorothy Thompson 
has to say in her admirable article on “The Problem Child of Europe,” in Foreign 


Affairs, April, 1940. 
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If this appeal to “a fundamental naturalism” sounds fa- 
miliar to the “modern” mind, as an offset to what Gilson 
very aptly called the “theologism” of Ockham and of his 
Protestant heirs, it is because, regardless of the conventional 
demarcations of the professional historian, this appeal to 
“Nature” and to the “Law of Nature” marks the real be- 
ginning of “modern” times with all the peculiarities of sheer 
modernism as the only test of values in every field of human 
endeavor. But what Don Sturzo fails to note clearly is that 
this naturalistic appeal was, historically and logically, no 
more than a recrudescence of an earlier Averroistic and Stoic 
naturalism that is henceforth given full right of way as a 
result of the traditional and widespread acceptance of Ock- 
ham’s initial nominalistic and philosophical denial of the in- 
trinsic rationality of the real. 

A simple and effective answer, at the time of the Enlighten- 
ment, to this revived assumption of a non-metaphysical Stoic 
principle of “physics” immanently at large in the Universe 
and accounting for all things,’ both human and divine, under 
the guise of a pseudo-scientific “Law of Nature,” might have 
been provided had there only been a renewed insistence upon 
the teaching of St. Thomas and upon such points in his 
philosophy in particular in which he refutes one of the chief 
inadequacies in the earlier Augustinian tradition, namely, 
its failure to allow for a clear distinction between Primary and 
secondary causality. A suggestion as to the line of argument 
such an answer might have taken is definitely outlined in the 
words of St. Thomas himself where he says: 


This argument [that no law is natural to man] would hold, if the natural 
law were something different from the eternal law: whereas it is but a par- 
ticipation thereof. Every act of reason and will in us is based on that which is 
according to nature; for every act of reasoning is based on principles that 
are known naturally, and every act of appetite in respect of the means is 
derived from the natural appetite in respect of the last end. Accordingly 


®See my article “Stoicism in Modern Thought,” in THouGcHTt, December, 1928, pp. 
446 ff. 
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the first direction of our acts to their end must needs be in virtue of the 
natural law. Even irrational animals partake in their own way of the 
Eternal Reason, just as the rational creature does. But because the rational 
creature partakes thereof in an intellectual and rational manner, therefore 
the participation of the eternal law in the rational creature is properly called 
a law, since a law is something pertaining to reason. Irrational creatures, 
however, do not partake thereof in a rational manner, wherefore there is no 
participation of the eternal law in them, except by way of similitude.” 


This metaphysical insistence upon the intrinsic rationality 
of human nature is obviously the exact opposite of the 
eighteenth-century naturalistic conception in accordance with 
which “The ideal of a [physical] nature endowed with reason 
and all the qualities that would make man happy was con- 
trasted with real society, full of inequalities, injustices, bonds, 
oppressions and miseries.” 

And it must never be forgotten that it was a definite sense 
of the shallowness of all modern theories based upon this 
naturalistic assumption as contrasted with St. Thomas’ meta- 
physical realism that led Burke to exclaim: 


I do not vilify theory and speculation—no, because that would be to vilify 
reason itself. Neque decipitur ratio, neque decipit unquam. No; whenever 
I speak against theory, I mean always a weak, erroneous, fallacious, unfounded, 
or imperfect theory ; and one of the ways of discovering that it is a false theory, 
is by comparing it with practice. This is the true touchstone of all theories 
which regard man and the affairs of men—does it suit his nature in general ;— 
does it suit his nature as modified by his habits.” 


The most outstanding test of the wisdom of such a practical 
standard solidly based on the assumption of the intrinsic ra- 
tionality of human nature was the deliberate framing and 
popular ratification of our own Constitution.” But this was 
as little understood, generally, then as it is now owing, largely, 
to the intervention of trends and events that were taking place 
at the time in continental Europe. 


10Summa Theologica, Ia Ifae, Q. 91, a. 2. 

UBurke, On the Reform of Representation (Speech delivered May 7, 1782). 

12See my article, “Hauriou, Suarez and Chief Justice Marshall,” THoucut, March, 
1932. 
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THE ENLIGHTENMENT NOTION OF NATURE 


There, “Philosophers, politicians, economists, historians, 
novelists, /:teratt and polemists in setting their course by the 
ideal of a good nature, of a better earthly order, of a law 
equal for all, were whetting a spirit of research and criticism 
and dreaming of generous utopias and idyllic societies.” With 
this naturalistic “ideal of a good nature,” as a substitute for 
any genuine humanism,” there arose at first a logical rational- 
ism divorced from reality which on the basis of a wholly 
impractical utopianism reckless of consequences despised the 
past. History was, indeed, appealed to by the Encyclopedists 
and by Voltaire, in particular, but always “with polemical aim 
and from extrinsic motives. History and philosophy were 
then separate and opposed; and therefore the Enlightenment 
could not understand the true spirit of history.” For, as Don 
Sturzo is well qualified to maintain, in illustration of his own 
special thesis: 
















A history that ignores the reasons of the past and repudiates it is no longer 
history. A human reason that reveals itself to itself as a palingenetic novelty, 
denying the past that has led it to the point it has reached, is no longer human 
reason but a revelation, albeit a lay one, to be set against religious revelation. 
It will lack continuity, the historical law posited by Leibnitz; it will be lack- 
ing in inward process, the historical law divined by Vico [and so thoroughly 
grasped by Burke,’* whom Don Sturzo completely ignores] (p. 344). 


On the other hand, if the promoters of the Enlightenment 
failed to understand the true spirit of history, “those who op- 
posed the Encyclopedists in the name of the past” were, like 
Bossuet, too readily disposed to justify existing conditions and 
institutions by an appeal to Divine Providence when every 
thing called for their being evaluated and criticized, as Burke 
did later, on the basis of St. Thomas’ principles of natural law. 
The unfortunate outcome was that: 

















13For an elaboration of this point see Auguste le Flamanc, Les Utopies Prérévolu- 
tionnaires et la Philosophie du 18e Siecle, pp. 37-49. 

14See the article by Dr. Mario Einaudi, “The British Background of Burke’s 
Political Philosophy,” in Political Science Quarterly, December, 1934, p. 576. 
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The reformist trend was met by an immutable stability, the need for liberty 
by an absolute authority, the impulse of reason by the application of an ex- 
clusive and non-comprehensive supernatural law. . . . Thus the traditionalists 
too stood outside of history and precipitated the clash of the two worlds, both 
conceived outside temporal relativity—the world of a rational and good 
nature and the world of an absolutist and ossified Christianity (p. 345). 


Henceforth, the whole problem of the State assumes the 
character of a perfect enigma. So much so that Don Sturzo, 
himself, seems almost at a loss as to where to begin in the face 
of the very maze of conflicting and mutually contradictory 
conceptions that in one way or another have contributed to our 
modern confusion. Valuable as his critical presentation re- 
mains from this point on, it might have been greatly enhanced 
had he but given some time to the study of Burke who under- 
stood his own eighteenth century better than any other man, 
then or since. In the first place, Don Sturzo fails to allow 
for the purely negative aspect of the modern naturalistic con- 
ception of individualism. Compounded of the traditional 
nominalism of Ockham, supplemented by the Protestant 
principle of “private judgment” in religion and by “les 
idées simples et claires” of Descartes, this conception has been 
maintained in complete disregard of human nature, con- 
sidered in its essential and dynamic exigencies, as the only 
true basis of any social order and hence of the State as a 
necessary means to the maintenance and promotion of any 
such sound social order. In corroboration of the truth of the 
latter part of this statement, Gilson may be cited: 


What we have given in reality is a concrete complexity whose component 
parts are interdependent. Man is not only a rational animal but a political 
animal, because the State is the necessary condition of the perfect develop- 
ment of his rationality. For this reason the individual is invariably given 
to us in a State, outside of which he could not fully realize his essence, or 
even live, although the State itself has no life except in the individuals who 
are its very substance. It is then equally true to say that nothing is found 
in the individual which does not come to him from society, and that there is 
nothing in society which does not come to it from the individuals, since it 
forms them and they compose it. 
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Let us, on the other hand, imagine this complex reality decomposed into 
ideas each defining a substance: the individual would then become a thing 
in itself, the State would become another. . . . This is where Hobbes led 
modern thought when he defined men as isolable individuals, equal, for 
practical purposes, in the faculties of both body and mind. As a result of 
this political Cartesianism, the individual found himself set up as a being by 
himself, and consequently an end in himself, the subordination of which to the 
State as a higher end became difficult, if not impossible. From that moment 
the political problem became what it still was for Rousseau: how to find in 
the individual as such, a reason for subordinating him to something other 
than himself—a problem even more difficult than the squaring of the circle 
with ruler and compasses. It is clear that for a social atom such as Hobbes’ 
individual the right of nature is simply freedom to make use of any means 
he thinks fit, in order to secure his own good: every man, says the Leviathan, 
has by nature a right to every thing. How, in that case, are we to reconstruct 
a social body with such liberties? How can it be contrived that in the name 
of my own right what is mine ceases to be mine? Out of this come all the 
“social contract” theories which by various devices attempt to induce certain 
rights, laid down in the first place as absolute, to renounce themselves ; which 
amounts to producing servitude from an aggregate of liberties.’ 


This reveals very clearly the negative and destructive im- 
port of one phase of what is euphemistically called “the 
modernized theory of natural law” which was nothing more 
than a set of heterogeneous systems (Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau 
and Kant) of abstract individual natural rights without any 
corresponding duties; and it was with the heirs of these 
theories (the English Non-Conformists and the French Revo- 
lutionists) in mind that Burke declared: “This sort of people 
are so taken up with their theories about the rights of man, 
that they have totally forgotten his nature.’””* On this basis, 
the “contract theory” of society and of the State is deprived 
of every foundation in the intrinsic rationality of human 
nature. Outside of the philosophy of Burke and of the Fram- 
ers of our own Constitution, it is conceived of—implicitly, 
at least—as sanctioned by nothing more ultimate than force. 


Philosophy and History, Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer, edited by R. Kli- 


bansky and H. J. Paton, pp. 66, 67. 
16Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
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With Hobbes and Kant, authority is identified with the wi// 
of government; with Locke it is the will of a majority, and 
with Rousseau a mythical “general will” of the people. With 
regard to the latter, Don Sturzo instructively points out how: 


The churchmen and traditionalist Catholics did not perceive that with 
Rousseau, albeit in distorted and degenerate form, the old popular and con- 
tractual theory of society was returning, which had been upheld in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. . . . Such Catholics, both then and up to our own 
times, opposed Rousseau’s contractual theory because they confused it with 
his theoretical premises—the goodness of nature, which denied Original Sin; 
the absolute quality of the popular will, which denied objective ethical limits; 
the inalienability of power, which denied not only delegation but also the 
stability of sovereignty and of social institutions; the popular origin of power 
conceived as the antithesis of the derivation of power from God (p. 364). 


BURKE’S REASSERTION OF NATURAL LAW 


Yet salutary as this statement should be to Catholics as a 
reminder of lost opportunities in the past, it also shows how 
Don Sturzo again fails, in that he himself still overlooks the 


full historical significance of what was most fundamental in 
Rousseau’s “theoretical premises.”” Not only does Rousseau 
deny the Christian doctrine of Original Sin and the vastly 
important Thomistic distinction between metaphysical and 
moral goodness but in his conception “the goodness of nature” 
is explicitly reduced to mere physical goodness. The only 
distinguishing mark between man and the brute is that a man 
is endowed “by nature” with the sentiment of pity. Hence, 
in so far as man is to be rationalized, moralized or socialized, 
this can only be expected as the effect of a “general will” 
founded in a permanently anti-traditional and even revolu- 
tionary and arbitrary social contract, in accordance with 
which “each associate hands himself over without reserve to 
the whole community.” 

Here again Burke showed his deeper insight. For it was 
against these very theories of a social contract based upon 
nothing more ultimate than individual will that he vigorously 
protested : 
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I cannot too often recommend it to the serious consideration of all men, who 
think civil society to be within the province of moral jurisdiction, that if we 
owe to it any duty, it is not subject to our will. Duties are not voluntary. 
Duty and will are even contradictory terms. Now though civil society 
might be at first a voluntary act (which in many cases it undoubtedly was), its 
continuance is under a permanent standing covenant, co-existing with the 
society; and it attaches upon every individual of that society, without any 
formal act of his own. This is warranted by the general practice, arising 
out of the general sense of mankind. Men without their choice derive bene- 
fits from that association; without their choice they are subjected to duties 
in consequence of these benefits; and without their choice they enter into 
a virtual obligation as binding as any that is actual. Look through the 
whole of life and the whole system of duties. Much the strongest moral 
obligations are such as were never the result of our option. I allow, that 
if no supreme ruler exists, wise to form, and potent to enforce, the moral 
law, there is no sanction to any contract, virtual or even actual, against the 
will of prevalent power. On that hypothesis, let any set of men be strong 
enough to set their duties at defiance, and they cease to be duties any longer.” 





















This was no more than a reassertion by Burke of the 
natural-law basis of the contractual theory of society of the 
Middle Ages and of the Counter Reformation which goes 
back to St. Augustine and which Catholics, owing to French 
Gallicanism, had already repudiated. But Burke’s voice was 
the voice of Cassandra. What came to prevail in England 
was a hybrid political liberalism compounded of the Lockean 
principles of the Non-Conformists and of the laicized Cal- 
vinism and Hobbesian principles of the Utilitarians which 
came into definite and controlling ascendancy with the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. Based upon the confused assertion, in the 
matter of religious toleration, and denial, in matters of poli- 
tics, of the exclusively individualistic theory of “natural 
rights,” this new-found political liberalism left the field wide 
open to an uncontrolled economic liberalism, with conse- 
quences with which we are, by now, only too familiar. 

Thus, if the nominalistic denial by Ockham of the intrinsic 
rationality of human nature is responsible for the lopsided 
theological or naturalistic conceptions of man in the sixteenth, 























114n Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was owing to the un- 
checked perpetuation of these that the nineteenth century was 
left without any ratson d’étre for political society as far as 
individual man is concerned. If the first attitude based upon 
the eighteenth-century natural-right theories was that of 
Spencer’s “Man versus the State,” the reaction, especially on 
the continent, where the anarchical effects of the French Revo- 
lution were more keenly felt, towards the other extreme of 
the State versus man was not long in making its appearance. 
More and more in the spirit of Rousseau’s Contrat social, men 
began to look for something to take the place of the former 
ethical idea, now lost, of the State as founded in the essentially 
social and political exigencies of human nature itself. As 
Don Sturzo points out: 


The trend of civilized States and their respective positions in regard to the 
various churches, coincided with the development and adaptation to practical 
life of the prevailing philosophical conceptions, Comte’s Positivism, Hegel’s 
Idealism, Marx’s Socialism. We do not mean by this that all those who 
carried out political plans asked the guidance of the philosophers, but these 
philosophies at the same time both inspired orientations and interpreted 
spiritual and social positions, while departures from such philosophies marked 
the limits that practical life sets to theories (pp. 447, 448). 


But the upshot of all modern thinking on the subject of 
the State inevitably resolves itself into something wholly 
extrinsic to the human person which invariably calls for the 
arbitrary dominion of some men over others. For as Don 
Sturzo adds somewhat further on: 


Positivist democracy on the lines of Comte led to the omnipotent bourgeois 
State; Idealist nationalism on the lines of Hegel to the omnipotent State- 
Nation; socialism on the lines of Karl Marx to the omnipotent Class-State. 
In all three there is the stuff of the totalitarian monistic State, such as would 
arise after the Great War—that is, an immanent idea, into which all others 
are resolved, whether it be the humanitarian idea of the laic State, or the 
mystical idea of the Nation or the economic idea of the Class. All lead to 
a social levelling covering all ranks, an accumulation of power in the hands 
of the heads, the elimination of the human individual from every corner of 
social life (p. 452). 
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MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF THE STATE 


If, at this point, we revert to what Don Sturzo so ably 
defined in the beginning as the distinctive sociological con- 
tribution of early Christianity, we can see how the modern 
world, as far as its conception of the State is concerned, has 
swung full circle around to a denial of the intrinsic dignity 
of the human person, far more godless than that which con- 
fronted the Church in the days of pagan Rome. Hence the 
following two paragraphs mark a fitting climax to our at- 
tempt to expose, criticize and, where necessary, supplement 
his masterly historical and philosophical interpretation of our 
Western civilization. In keeping with the principles that have 
guided him throughout, he maintains that: 


This antagonistic position of Church and State is connected with a basic 
sociological principle, that of the limitations of power. There can be no 
unlimited power; unlimited power would be not only social tyranny but 
an ethical absurdity. The problem raised by the modern State turns pre- 
cisely on this point. It has denied any external principle other than its own, 
or, as the philosophers say, heteronomous, for laic thought has proclaimed the 
autonomy of the State. In order to limit its power, appeal was made to the 
freedom of the people, and since all liberty resolves itself into power, the 
whole of power was attributed to the people. But the people could not 
exert its power actually, possessing it only potentially, by original title, while 
the actual reality passed to the State as legislative and executive power 
Mutual limitation between people and State ended by becoming a formal 
and organic fact, without ethical substance. This was sought, occasion by 
occasion, and resolved itself into positive pragmatism. 

This process has been arrested by two forces which were believed extraneous 
to the State and reduced to impotency: the Church and the popular conscience. 
The first is the perennial voice of a higher morality, often unheard or seem- 
ingly unheard, ignored, despised, contradicted, disparaged by adversaries, 
falsified or weakened by too compromising friends, followed by but a few of 
the faithful, and yet an insistent and efficacious voice, for it is the perennial 
voice of the spirit that is never silent. Is the Church heteronomous to the 
State? From the legal standpoint, as the principle of a juridical diarchy, now 
that the State is outside and not within the Church, and has a large number 
of citizens who do not belong to a given church or to any church, the 
Church may be said to be heteronomous to the State. But as the voice of 
the conscience of the faithful, who are citizens, working as citizens, she is 
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not extraneous, she enters in the State, shares in its ethical ends, cooperates 
for the wellbeing of the nation and shares in the intrinsic, inward limitations 
of the statal powers (p. 550). 


As a necessary complement to this latter function of the 
Church, Don Sturzo clearly sees the indispensability of a 
reaffirmation of Christian philosophy in such form as would 
render it effectively viable for modern purposes. This leads 
him to a valuable and three-fold critical appreciation of the 
contributions, thus far, of Maritain, Gilson and Blondel; with 
the three of whom he seems to be in agreement that the prob- 
lem today “is how to impede the absorption of the super- 
natural in the natural and the Church in the totalitarian 
State.” But in the light of what we have seen to be the tra- 
ditional Protestant and Naturalistic maintenance of the 
original nominalistic denial by Ockham of the “intrinsic ra- 
tionality of the real,” does such a position truly allow for the 
actual issue that confronts us? Does it not still suffer from what 
was pointed out as the great inadequacy in the Augustinian 
tradition? This would seem to be a matter in which Catholics 
in English-speaking countries, whether they see it or not, 
might be held to have an advantage over those of their Cath- 
olic brethren whose political tradition is predominantly Latin 
and stamped with the revived pagan principles of Roman 
Law. We have a much better tradition in respect to the 
natural foundation of the State in the Thomistic sense. With- 
out this there could be no accounting for the political 
principles of Burke any more than there could be any ex- 
planation for the fact that our own Constitution” is the only 
one that was ever founded directly and explicitly on a sound 
ethical idea of a State as a corporate moral personality in a 
manner thoroughly in keeping, in respect to all essentials, with 


18See my articles: “The Modern State and Catholic Principles,” THoucut, March, 
1937, especially pp. 51-58; “The American and the French Revolutions,” September, 
1939; “The Philosophy of the Constitution,” March, 1938; “The Constitution and 
Belated Prejudices,” June, 1938; and, in The Modern Schoolman, November, 1939, 
“Modern Legal Theory and Scholasticism.” 
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the political philosophy of St. Thomas, Suarez and of Burke 
himself. 

Against this background, one might suggest that if there is 
to be any sanification of the modern conception of the State 
this can best be achieved not by a negative defense against the 
absorption of the supernatural in the naturalistic misconcep- 
tion of things, but by a reaffirmation of the intrinsic rationality 
of the real, especially in respect to man. In other words, 
what is most needed is a rediscovery of man along the specula- 
tive lines of St. Thomas’ metaphysics of human nature, as the 
only offset to the abortive abstractions of a naturalistic ra- 
tionalism, and a renewed and deeper appreciation of the 
singular importance of St. Thomas’ theory of practical reason, 
as the surest corrective of the “positivist pragmatism” that has 
all but ruined our modern democratic experiment. 





The Nature of Thought 


MARTIN CYRIL D’ArRcy 


UTSTANDING works on philosophy have been all 
too rare in the last few years; and it is a pleasure to 
be able, unhesitatingly, to use this epithet of Professor 

Blanshard’s Nature of Thought.’ It will, I am sure, be ac- 
cepted in time to come as one of the greatest contributions 
made to thought by an American philosopher. The style be- 
longs to the best tradition of philosophic writing; it is admir- 
ably clear and fresh. On page after page, Blanshard moves 
steadily along, developing his thought and compelling his 
reader to think and argue with him. Seldom, if ever, does he 
appear to take advantage of his or our prejudices, and every 
point is examined with unhurrying care and masterly analysis. 
Past thinkers are used without any affectation of knowledge, 
and all the best thought in the Anglo-Saxon world and all the 
prevalent systems are exhaustively examined. I know no book 
in which current theories are better stated and criticized. It 
is exceptional to find a philosopher who is equally at home 
among American and English thinkers and able to combine 
the virtues of each. 

The dedication is made to the late Professor Joachim, and 
that fitting tribute is paid to a scholar, whose profound learn- 
ing and exquisite discrimination have not been perhaps sufhi- 
ciently recognized. His influence, as well as that of Mr. 
Joseph and others of the school of Cook Wilson, can be seen 
throughout in the acute and careful reasoning of Blanshard. 
The hand is the hand of the modern analytic realist; but, sur- 
prisingly, the voice is the voice of the idealist. I thought that 
Joachim was the last of the great tradition of idealists, that 
idealism was dead (certainly the modern empiricist and real- 
ist assume it to be so), but a new and perhaps last defender has 
arisen, who is not the least amongst his brethren. 


1THE NATURE OF THOUGHT. By Bland Blanshard. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Two volumes. Pp. 532, 645. $8.00. 
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It is difficult to review a book such as this because of the 
embarras de richesse and the gift Blanshard has of stimulating 
the critic on almost every page. In the force of various argu- 
ments which reveal the weaknesses of the empiricists, the 
cruder forms of realism, the mathematical philosophers and 
the logical positivists, every reader will find something illum- 
inating, and be cheered to find Blanshard on the side of our 
common heritage of wisdom. Even where I am puzzled or in 
disagreement, I find myself in partial sympathy with the ideal 
held steadily in view in these volumes. 


TELEOLOGY AND TRUTH 


Blanshard’s view is what he rightly calls teleological. He 
sees knowledge as moving stage by stage to an end which is 
immanent and directive throughout our growth in knowledge 
of reality. That end is discerned in our constant attempts at 
unification and the gradual systematization of experience. If 
there be any advance at all in knowledge—and the alternative 
is skepticism—then this systematizing must be of the very 
core of knowledge, and what is known and what we know must 
be an approximation to and a preliminary sketch of final and 
complete knowledge. Furthermore, this inner impulse to 
form a body of knowledge and the revelation which the ex- 
ternal world makes to us work together, so much so that the 
external and the internal seem to be of one family or factory. 
Blanshard quotes Royce to show that this view is not original. 


My idea imperfectly expresses, in my present consciousness, an intention, 
a meaning, a purpose; and just this specific meaning is carried out, is fulfilled, 
is expressed by my object. . . . The object is for us simply the completely 
embodied will of the idea. 


Blanshard may be beholden to Royce, but I much prefer his 
own statements of his position. But even he finds it difficult 
to be clear as to what exactly this view expresses. It is an 
hypothesis modestly put forward, and part of the argument in 
its favor is that all other alternatives fail completely. We 
have data of experience and we have ideas of a real world. 
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The empiricist tries to do without ideas, but crashes in the 
attempt; the realist tries to make the idea some sort of copy 
of the real object, but neither sensations nor perceptions nor 
concepts can be justified as such. By a process of elimination, 
therefore, we are left with the alternative Blanshard suggests. 
Thought is not to be taken as a series of states of mind, gov- 
erned by laws of de facto succession. 


It is self-development of ideal content under the control of an immanent 
end. ... Thought in its essence is an attempt to attain, in the sense of achiev- 
ing identity with, a special end of its own. The relation between idea and 
object must be conceived teleologically, as the relation of that which is 
partially realized to the same thing more fully realized. When we say that 
an idea is of an object, we are saying that the idea is a purpose which the 
object alone would fulfill, that it is a potentiality which this object alone 
would actualize, a content informed by an impulse to become this object. 
Its nature is hence not fully intelligible except in the light of what it 
seeks to become. Mind in taking thought attempts to pass beyond its pres- 
ent experience to what it would be but is not yet, and so far as it has 
the thought of this end, it already is the end in posse. The idea is thus 
both identical with its object and different from it. It is identical in the 
sense in which anything that truly develops is identical with what it be- 
comes. It is different from the same purpose realized wholly. 


This is as clear a statement as can be found in philosophic 
literature of the idealist position. If we add to it that the 
ideal sought after seems to be some interrelated whole, such 
that system and necessity pervade it, we have the content of 
the ideal which, as a teleological activity, the mind is con- 
stantly seeking—or shall I say creating? 

The difficulties in this view are many. It is put forward 
as an hypothesis, and that admittedly involves the conclusion 
that we have no absolute certainty at present. The position of 
what is called external reality also becomes very obscure. 
Blanshard in a number of acute arguments eliminates par- 
ticular facts and events, and therefore, I suppose, also the in- 
dividual and the person. He tries to show that what is called 
the abstract universal has no true status, that the presence of 
species and genus is only provisional. Again, the ideal as a 
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necessitated and systematized unity does not apparently leave 
any room for freedom and personality. The example which 
he often takes of purposive action is from the arts. His valu- 
able analysis of the way in which the ideal of an artist takes 
shape, because in a sense it must be already present directing 
the dream and subconscious activity of the artist, is applied al- 
so to knowledge, scientific and philosophic. That there is some- 
thing analogous between the invention of the artist and the in- 
vention of the scientist may be admitted, but not all objects 
come to us through laborious scientific reasoning, and there 
seems to be no place for this creative activity in our ordinary 
knowledge of objects. That I am thinking of something when 
I turn my thoughts to food, to my father, to day and night and 
am not inventing a solution to a problem, as Newton or Ein- 
stein has done, seems obvious. If it be answered that such 
objects as I have described are only provisionally what they 
seem to be, potential objects which may turn out to be actually 
what a scientist hypothetically may suppose them to be, then 
first their reality is not made actual but resolved away, and 
secondly what they are does in fact set a limit to what we can 
think about them. And if it does, then it is an independent 
reality which governs our thought and it cannot be that our 
thought governs reality, and, moreover, we do know some- 
thing absolutely of the nature of reality from the start. 
Blanshard argues to the probable truth of his view both 
from the purposiveness of our thought and the increasing sub- 
mission of reality to the demands of our thought, as for in- 
stance in science. He says, too, that the idea is both identical 
with its object and different from it. Now this seems to imply 
that we could doubt that our thought was of reality, and this 
seems to me impossible. It supposes that we can think of an 
alternative reality with a novel set of categories and different 
relations of numbers, in which thought might not be thought 
and things might not be things. I cannot see that this is more 
than a play of the fancy. Nor can I understand what is ex- 
actly the status of this reality set over against our thinking. 
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Each moment it is identical with the object of our knowing; 
it is what we are thinking of. Nevertheless, it is also different 
“in the sense in which any purpose partially realized is differ- 
ent from the same purpose realized wholly.” This surely 
means the ideal in my mind, not the real world as commonly 
understood. It is true that there is always a distinction made 
between the internal or logical and the external or meta- 
physical, but the definition of the thing allows only for the 
former. If I purpose to understand this volume now under 
review, I can see that what I am thinking of when I par- 
tially understand it is different from a full understanding. The 
partial understanding might conceivably be correct so far as 
it went, and I then would be writing truly of this book and 
what is contained in it. But I must distinguish between what 
the book says in print and what I am thinking of it, and I 
cannot see that the book has developed at all once it has been 
written and published. It is because it is what it is that I can 
speak of my knowledge of it being potential and developing. 

In what sense can one say that the reality which is over against 
my thought is developing, that it differs when I know it only 
partially and when I know it fully? Blanshard quotes with 
approval a description of Bradley’s, that judgments “can take 
the place of the Real to varying extents, because containing in 
themselves less or more of its nature,” and he himself takes 
as an analogy “the relation between seed and flower, or be- 
tween the sapling and the tree. Does the sapling correspond 
to the tree that emerges from it?” What is this Real of which 
Bradley writes? Our thought may be said, in a loose sense, to 
correspond with it. The alternatives are, first, an actual real 
world, the realm of reality as conceived by God, and then 
existing either as God’s thought or as actualized by Him, or 
an ideal which is actually or in embryo in my own mind, or 
lastly a complicated Mind structure composed of subject and 
object which unites into one necessary interrelated system what 
at first appears divided and chaotic. This last alternative is a 
rough statement of Hegelian idealism, which must remain 
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rough because its interpreters differ in their account of it, and 
no one account can be said to shine with light. Blanshard tries 
to help us with the analogy of a seed and its flower or a 
sapling and a tree. There is no correspondence here because 
the seed is the seed and not the flower and one cannot be the 
other while it remains itself. Furthermore, the seed and the 
flower are of the same order of reality, so that if the analogy 
is to work the real world must be simply my developed 
thought as opposed to my undeveloped thought. The real 
world must therefore just come out of me, as a novel I might 
write could be said to take shape in my mind. No one, how- 
ever, can really think that in discovering and knowing I do 
what is equivalent to novel-making. Blanshard criticizes the 
view which was held by Cook Wilson and is held by Joseph 
and Prichard that knowing cannot be described in terms of 
making, but no amount of argument can reduce the one to the 
other. He has himself given as a test of truth that a theory 
must “fit the facts.” Here it does not fit the most fundamental 
of all facts. 


COHERENCE THEORY OF TRUTH 


I would have liked to comment on Blanshard’s criticisms of 
the realist theory of knowledge, his arguments against the 
abstract universal and particulars and many other points, but 
I must pass on to say something of his own theory of truth, 
which is the well-known one of coherence. In his preliminary 
criticism of alternative theories, Blanshard makes a number 
of assertions which I find it very difficult to accept or under- 
stand. He appears to accept the view that there has been a 
constant mental evolution, both in the sense that what we mean 
by thought exists below the level of human consciousness and 
that the history of thought shows a constant change from un- 
certainty to less uncertainty, a story of “wavering and change- 
able meanings.” Now the first kind of evolution does not 
seem to be a development of thought but of the content of 
thought. Unless it is the same kind of mind with its powers 
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of reasoning throughout the development, I do not see that 
we are talking of mind at all, and I fear that here Blanshard 
has been betrayed by the loose thinking of some modern 
psychologists into a view quite unworthy of him. In the second 
sense of evolution, whereby is meant that the contents of 
knowledge vary from age to age and that there is no content 
which remains stable and unchanged, truth, I fear, must dis- 
appear. If instead of uncertainty we place obscurity and clear- 
ness, there might be something to be said for the view, because 
what is obscure can yet be certain. But no theory of an end 
which guides our thinking will serve to protect us from sheer 
skepticism unless we know something for certain, that is to say, 
either the end itself or some content which is of itself known to 
be irreversible. Nor does Blanshard keep to this strange view. 

He seems to have no real doubt that there is a physical 
world; he makes a distinction between apes and men and, what 
is more surprising, between the natures of the two types. Thus 
he writes that “we cannot know what precisely goes on in the 
mind, say, of an ape’’; but he is confident that what he sees 
is startlingly different from what we see. ‘“There is no reason 
to say that the ape ever perceives a newspaper at all.” Now 
in this statement a distinction is made with some certainty be- 
tween the natures of a man and an ape, the man and the ape are 
treated as if they were particulars, and particulars which exist 
independently of thought or any test of coherence. What is 
more surprising still, there are said to be two different types of 
perception. The ape will never see the world which we see, 
and therefore, I suppose, it is not moved onward teleologically 
to see what will be increasingly real. What then is the place 
in the world of ultimate reality of the ape and what it sees? 
If ultimate truth and reality is the work of mind and consists 
of an intricate, necessarily related whole, and if our present 
world of thought-objects are nothing more than the adumbra- 
tions of this whole, as the seed is potentially the flower, then 
what place in it has the ape with its world of perception, 
which is different from man’s and admittedly not of the same 
teleological pattern? 
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By his test of coherence, Blanshard means that our thought 
receives its guarantee from the mutual coherence of one con- 
tent with another. 

It means not only that the various constituents entering into the system 
of truth are compatible with one another, but also that they necessitate 
each other. The system assumed is a system ideally perfect, for nothing 
less than this would satisfy intelligence as stable beyond rectification. In 
such a system there would be no loose ends. 


DIFFICULTIES 


The first difficulty I feel against this theory is that it would 
be unintelligible unless we already had an independent knowl- 
edge of truth. Coherence is a word which fits many contexts, 
but of itself it tells us nothing about truth. For that reason 
it can serve as an excellent secondary criterion of truth, be- 
cause we already know that what is true must cohere with 
known truth. Blanshard is hard put to it to escape from 
appealing to some other principle than coherence. In answer- 


ing an objection that there might be a fictitious world, such as 
that contained in the Forsyte Saga, completely coherent and 
yet obviously not true of the real world, he says that his 


theory does not hold that any and every system is true, no matter how 
abstract and limited; it holds that one system only is true, namely the 
system in which everything real and possible is coherently included. How 
one can find in this the notion that a system would give truth, if like some 
arbitrary geometry it disregarded experience completely, is not easy to see. 


Yes, but how does he know so much about what is real and 
possible if there be no other test save coherence? 

We are also told that the constituents of the whole which 
cohere necessitate each other. Now when we know necessary 
connections, we are, even on Blanshard’s view, possessed of 
certain knowledge. But so far as I understand the theory we 
can have no certain knowledge, for the reason that this theory 
is accepted only as an hypothesis, that knowledge is always 
changing, and until we reach the end or consummation we 
cannot be certain. How then can we be sure of this necessary 
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connection as distinguished from coherences which are not 
necessary, and if we do know them as a character of certain 
forms of coherence, must we not have obtained that knowledge 
independently of the test of coherence? The answer to this 
may be that some truths, such as the principle of contradiction, 
are known as necessary because they are such that we cannot 
conceive of a unified real world without them. But I doubt 
if this answer will hold. Blanshard denies that there are self- 
evident principles or truths, and as evidence for this denial he 
urges that a great many propositions taken as self-evident have 
actually turned out to be false. As examples he takes former 
judgments about the shape of the earth, a moral judgment such 
as “an eye for an eye” and judgments about causation. I do 
not think that he is quite fair here, for some of the examples 
are not philosophic self-evident truths but common-sense ones, 
and Cook Wilson, for example, would easily distinguish in 
terms of knowledge between the two. But that does not matter 
for the moment. The point is that if Blanshard means his ex- 
amples seriously, then he commits himself to saying that 
propositions, which are called self-evident, may turn out to be 
false. 

Blanshard ought on his own principles to say this, but in an- 
other place he agrees with Mr. Joseph that it would be self- 
destructive to deny certain first principles. In denying them 
we would be using them, and we cannot make sense of any 
world of thought or thing without them. It would be difficult 
to state in stronger terms the truth of these principles, and as 
they are needed for any meaning to be attached to coherence 
they cannot be the result of coherence. 

Moreover the word “coherence” seems to be a blanket one 
covering very different relations. On page 226 of the second 
volume the so-called judgment, “Burr killed Hamilton in a 
duel,” is taken as an instance. The test of this judgment, so it 
is argued, cannot be one of correspondence, because our own 
thought cannot correspond with an event which happened 
before living memory. We can only test the truth of our 
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judgment by seeing whether it coheres with innumerable other 
references and facts and makes a consistent picture. No doubt 
when we have no immediate knowledge of an event, we do 
arrive at a strong probability by this means. I have argued 
in another place that another factor is still required, namely, 
an apprehension of form or unity, which comes from an ap- 
preciation of what is relevant to the subject matter in question 
and the varying essential structures. But let us grant the 
presence of coherence here as a test. We have, then, first the 
direct knowledge of two men fighting and, contrasted with 
this, a substitute way of knowing a past historical event by 
means of a number of concordant events. Now on page 257 
Blanshard discusses the objection that, even granting that we 
discover about a proposition that it coheres, the insight that it 
coheres has a truth of its own and cannot itself be warranted 
by coherence. The answer given is that 

there is a somewhat different type of coherence in the two cases. In the first 


case it is the coherence with each other of the parts of a system; in the second 
it is the coherence of a principle with the instances that exemplify it. 


Whether this kind of an answer to the objection will do 
we may leave aside, for it is the very odd distinction between 
the two types of coherence which must strike us. We have 
now three types of coherence, first the agreement of a number 
of facts with a recorded fact of a duel, secondly the parts of 
a system necessarily cohering together, and thirdly the co- 
herence of a principle with the instances which exemplify it. 
We must add at least one other—and I suspect that every kind 
of relation will have to be covered with the word “coherence” 
—deductive proofs of all kinds. The pons asinorum of Euclid, 
the Ontological argument of St. Anselm and arguments 
from cause to effect and effect to cause must all be tabulated 
under coherence. How an argument by Crusoe from, for an 
example, Friday’s footprint can be regarded as the same as 
the argument to the truth of the duel of Burr and Hamil- 
ton is very puzzling, and still more puzzling is to find the 
relation of a principle to its instances classified under coher- 
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ence. Surely the word “exemplification” gives the only cor- 
rect statement of the relation, and exemplification cannot pos- 
sibly be metamorphosed into anything else. 

Another difficulty inherent in this coherence theory is that 
facts of no cosmic importance cannot be false “without every- 
thing else being false that is now accepted as true.”” Blanshard 
honestly faces this formidable objection. He takes as an ex- 
ample that “Bishop Stubbs died in his bed,” and he answers 
that my knowledge of this fact rests on the same sort of evi- 
dence on which all history is written. If, therefore, this fact 
were false the whole foundation of history would be shattered. 
This argument relies on the word “evidence,” and it seems to 
me to include different kinds of evidence. As Broad has 
pointed out there is as much evidence of one kind for psychical 
phenomena as for facts of history. Now many historians ac- 
cept the details of the death of Bishop Stubbs and reject 
psychical phenomena. Much therefore depends upon what 
kind of universe one is supposing. To one historian the fact of 
the Resurrection may seem impossible, but to another where 
there is the possibility of Divine and human freedom of ac- 
tion the same fact would not be disturbing. Furthermore all 
our experience tends to show that we can be sure of some facts 
without knowing all about everything else. As A. E. Taylor 
said somewhere, “I can know the cards in my hand without 
knowing the hands of my partner’s and opponents’, and I can 
know the postal address of a friend without knowing all the 
addresses in the world.” Blanshard tries to get out of these 
and other difficulties by a strong measure. He takes this 
difficult case. 

Suppose I climb the hill behind my farm house in Vermont and look 
across at Mount Washington. I am wearing a felt hat at the time. Is it 
sensible or quite sane to argue that if I had worn a straw hat instead, that 
fact would have made a difference to Mount Washington? 


His answer is in the affirmative and is along the line of “the 
little flower in the crannied wall.” 
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My putting on this particular hat had causes, which lay in part in the 
workings of my brain; these workings also had causes, which lay in part 
in the workings of other bodily organs; these in turn depended upon count- 
less physical factors in the way of food, air, light and temperature, every one 
of which had its own conditions. 


The nature of the argument can be seen without quoting 
it further. He leaves the world of ordinary experience to fall 
back upon a scientific theory of the series of necessary physical 
antecedents. This chain must be complete and every link 
necessary, but I think that Blanshard shies away from this 
because he puts in the words, “in part.” His putting on his 
hat was “in part” determined by the workings of his brain. 
For the argument to hold, this “in part” must be deleted, and 
if it is deleted then Blanshard has given the sovereignty to 
material causes, and human thought and action are completely 
determined by physical causes. Furthermore, it would seem 
that everything must become equally important and he is 
bound to pay as much attention, if such words have any mean- 
ing in a purely physical universe, to putting on his hat as to 
deciding a career, wi:....g a book and helping the poor and 
ignorant. He strenuously denies this, and maintains that rel- 
evance can be a matter of degree. “To say that all things are 
relevant does not entail that they are equally relevant.” But 
to maintain this, he must go back to the world of common 
experience which he deserted to defend his theory of relevance 
and coherence. Obviously, there is a difference of relevance 
in the facts of our experience, but if it be held that every 
fact is necessarily what it is in an unbroken chain of necessity, 
then every fact is equally important. 

Blanshard, however, is not daunted by this, and comes back 
again with an answer which may look decisive in his favor. 
Our objection is dependent upon the old abstract idea of neces- 
sity and system. We are thinking of only one kind of necessity, 
that which belongs to science, and of only one kind of whole, 
namely, that which belongs to some abstract system like ge- 
ometry. But the whole which is the ideal consummating in- 
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tellectual endeavors is the concrete whole, which is as rich 
as reality. Such a whole allows for all the variety of our ex- 
perience and gives room for many kinds of necessity. “It is not 
apparent why the scheme of the engine should not present as 
genuine a necessity as anything in Euclid.” The parts of a 
picture and of a sonnet and a sonata are, if the work of art be 
good, necessary and not haphazard. The ends of the thinker 
and the artist differ and therefore the types of necessity differ, 
but this only shows that the complete end embraces all the 
minor wholes which give variety to the universe. In develop- 
ing this thought, Blanshard expresses a view so near to what 
I think the right one that it contains the very criticism I have 
been accustomed to urge against the idealist position. Repudi- 
ating a narrow rationalism, he writes: 


If you take mechanism, for example, as your key to the universe, you are 
locked out when you come to the understanding of persons or values. A 
very great part of nature can, no doubt, be brought within the scope of the 
theory ; but to try to force the whole universe into it, to seek within a system 
of interacting particles a place for color and sound, right and wrong, the 
beautiful, the comic and the ugly, is either blind or very naive. The same 
holds of the traditional teleology. There is plainly much in human experience 
that can be brought under the idea of the good, in the sense of being taken 
as means to a special and limited end. But sooner or later, the attempt 
to work this scheme over the whole field of experience breaks down, and to 
persist in it is fanaticism. Intellectualism is another such fanaticism; prag- 
matism still another. The intellectualist is the man who would explain 
everything in terms of the kind of necessity found in the systems of greatest 
abstractness such as traditional or symbolic logic, or mathematics. . . . Explana- 
tions do not explain when they leave out nine-tenths of the matter to be 


explained. 


I should like to go on quoting this excellent passage, as it so 
admirably states what I believe to be the truth, but what I 
cannot see is that Blanshard has avoided the very error he so 
heartily condemns. He clings to the word “necessity,” and so 
far as I can see he has in mind in most of his work what 
philosophers mean by necessity. As evidence for this, it will 
suffice to recall his defense of the necessity of his putting on 
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a particular hat and its relevance to Mount Washington. Once 
allow for the variety of relations in experience, then the word 
“necessity” suffers a change, and all that it means in art and in 
various other relations is that it fits in with purpose and is 
requisite if the kind of end contemplated is to be achieved. I 
must pay my debts and I must love my neighbor as myself if 
the end of human love is to be obtained; but the difference 
between the end of love and the end of a scientific or mathe- 
matical inquiry is absolute. By toning down our present 
knowledge and what experience now teaches us and by writing 
up some far-off end which will be the perfect whole, the com- 
plete system of necessary interrelationships, Blanshard inevi- 
tably draws us away from the multicolored world we know 
into an intellectualistic and theoretical scheme which is fore- 
shadowed by the kind of discursive reasoning we humans must 
employ. 

But once it is allowed that this theoretical activity is not all 
and that art and other activities have their own integrity, then 
we are at liberty to live in a world in which the conception 
of whole is as misleading as it is helpful. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the end of a commonweal is to assist and promote 
the freedom of the “parts” or persons within the whole, it 
would be a unique kind of whole in which the word “free” 
would be at least as equally important as the word “necessity.” 
Indeed the latter word would be better avoided. Still more 
so would this be the case in describing the end of love. But 
let us go still further. If our aim be to allow for the variety 
of ends and their differing necessities, | am sure that the ideal 
could be put in better terms than those which Blanshard pro- 
poses. He is impeded throughout by taking our theoretical 
standard as the one and only true measure of reality. The 
trouble with this is that, as he sees, the mind of man has a 
fatal tendency to reduce reality and to make of it a dry and 
logical system. We know that there is something wrong here, 
and Hegel tried to find the solution. He belittled the abstract 
and all the immediate knowledge which we possess and set 
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truth afar off in the completion of all that we do know. But 
he did not see that if we impair our present knowledge, the 
scheme breaks down, and, secondly, that discursive and ab- 
stract thinking is of the very texture of human knowledge. 
Hence if we live as long as Tithonus we shall still be as far 
off truth, for our thought can never rise above the level it has 
now. In no matter what age the philosopher may live, he will 
still rank as one type of human excellence, and that not the 
highest; he will write at length perhaps, but his book will be 
heavy reading, and, if he is humble, he will admit that he 
falls far short of vision. (And, incidentally, is there any guar- 
antee that future philosophers will be better than the past, that 
this ultimate knowledge is growing nearer, the “whole” ad- 
vancing? And if it does loom in sight, is this truth to be 
reserved for some long-distant race of men, in whose good for- 
tune the countless millions now dead will not be able to 
share’) 

Would it not then be possible to widen somewhat this con- 
ception of necessity without doing damage to the intellectual 
desire for unity? Blanshard lays much stress on the end which 
gives satisfaction to the intelligence or, as in another place he 
puts it, the whole man. Now it would be difficult to prove that 
the end he proposes does in fact give this satisfaction, and 
there is another claimant whose results are worked out in the 
“perennial philosophy,” which is not, as he thinks, the same as 
his own. Its nature is seen more accurately in the ending of 
Dante’s Paradiso and can be better described in terms of a 
book and its author than in idealist phraseology. A book has 
unity and may have many subordinate themes and it is the 
expression of a mind, but the reader may desire to know the 
author through and in his book, and the reader may'‘vary in 
his capacity to understand all that is in it. To use another 
image from a context which Blanshard likes and uses himself: 
the reader may be drawn to a painting because he finds em- 
bodied there what he realizes increasingly he always wanted 
and that is not first and foremost “intellectual satisfaction” but 
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the living love “which draws the sun and other stars.”” More- 
over it may happen that his capacity limits him, and that he 
can study and enjoy only the etchings or photographs of the 
original painting; nevertheless, the limitation in the medium 
does not necessarily affect the truth of his perception. in this 
case, therefore, we could be said to love necessarily, to have 
an intellectual satisfaction, which may be complemented by 
intuition, which seeks always for a unity, which enjoys truth, 
though it be not complete truth, which, finally, allows for 
that diversity, which is bound to perish in any other formula- 
tion of the nature of reality. 
Blanshard concludes his work with these words: 


But the writer would like to think that the insistent and reiterated emphasis, 
maintained throughout this work, on the membership of minds in one in- 
telligible order may serve, however minutely, to confirm the belief in a 
common reason, and the hope and faith that in the end it will prevail. 


It is consoling to find a philosopher who does not forget 
the great issues of mankind, and at a time when so many seem 
to be fiddling while the world is burning. It is a pleasure also 
to be able to say truthfully that a book has freed the mind 
from many illusions, exposed many of the fallacies which keep 
modern thought imprisoned, and lifted it to its proper level, 
the level of reason. That the view adopted by Blanshard be- 
longs, as he thinks, to the perennial philosophy is, I think, mis- 
taken, but it does give one a breath of the ideal, which does 
not change. There is something both more human and more 
divine in Plato and Aristotle and Augustine and tie phi- 
losophy which inherits their wisdom, and I have tried to in- 
dicate where the divergence between their view and the one 
tentatively developed in the Nature of Thought occurs.” 


2Innumerable points worthy of comment have had to be omitted, and I take leave 
of this book with regret. There are just one or two paragraphs which I wish had 
been left out. One deals with the question of Catholic authority, an intricate question 
which needs special knowledge. There is also a footnote which misinterprets the 
Syliabus of 1864. In this document it is the specific doctrine which went under the 
name of Liberalism which is attacked and not every advance in knowledge. 








The Conference on Science 
Philosophy and Religion 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 


Philosophy and Religion in their Relation to the 

Democratic Way of Life” is itself evidence of the 
moral strength and resourcefulness of American democratic 
scholarship. While we differ widely in cultural and religious 
background, we are all agreed regarding one aspect of the 
present world crisis. We believe the military struggle in 
Europe to be but one phase, perhaps a minor phase, of a far 
greater conflict, namely that between ideas which make for 
the development, and those which make for the destruction 
of human civilization. The character of human life for many 
centuries will depend on the issue of this deeper and greater 
struggle. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND THE CONTEMPORARY CRISIS 


Ten establishment of the “Conference on Science, 


We believe that we can, through common counsel and de- 
liberation, make a significant contribution in this crisis. The 
efforts which each of us has made to further the interests of 
this Conference, as well as similar efforts, amply refute the 
charge that we are so engrossed in our several fields of in- 
terest, as to overlook the importance of the totality of human 
thought. Whatever may be true of other men of letters, the 
scholars of our time, at any rate, have not been irresponsible. 
The chemist and the physicist, who write books and articles 
as though they were concerned with nothing but protons 
and atoms, have in their own minds correlated their research 
with an ordered approach to the world in general, and to the 


1This is one of several papers read at the Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion. The full set may be obtained by communicating with the Conference at 
3080 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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ultimate meaning of life. The student of philosophy, who 
frequently tends to be a historian of earlier thought, is strug- 
gling with the timeless value of the ideas he analyzes. The 
critic of art and literature is aware of the effect of our in- 
tellectual difficulties on the character of our literary and 
esthetic creation. The American religious leader realizes that 
his problem may transcend that of his own following, and 
that the future of civilization may depend on the strengthen- 
ing of ethical and religious consciousness, devotion to truth 
and love for our neighbors in every spiritual field. 

The effort to formulate and express constructive ideas, lead- 
ing to the integration of the various disciplines with tradi- 
tional moral values and the democratic way of life, has been 
defeated by influences emanating from sources far removed 
from our libraries and our laboratories. For more than two 
decades American public opinion has been subjected to the 
powerful propaganda of a few articulate opponents of our 
democratic institutions. Their influence, which in itself might 
have been negligible, has been enhanced by the temper of the 
general literate public, and by the number of writers and 
teachers whose self-defeating skepticism has played directly 
into the hands of the totalitarians. Every effort to indicate 
the close relation of modern science and history with tradi- 
tional ethics and religion has been denounced as reactionary. 
The desire to emphasize the progress of our own time has led 
to a depreciation of the timeless contributions of earlier ages, 
and in particular to a contempt for the impressive philo- 
sophical contributions of the Middle Ages. The suggestion 
of historians and sociologists that certain aspects of our life 
were ominously reminiscent of conditions under the Roman 
Empire was disregarded. 

Leaders of religious thought, who wished to work together 
to create a sense of moral responsibility in the whole popula- 
tion, have been frustrated through emphasis on divisions and 
past wrongs. The true relation of democratic ideas and in- 
stitutions to religious traditions, the historical indebtedness of 
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science to monastic and rabbinical schools, and the vindication 
of traditional ethics in our growing economic and political 
confusion have been consistently overlooked. 

The Conference labors under no such prejudice in favor of 
the momentary as against the momentous. We have each de- 
veloped a synthesis between the recent advances of our re- 
spective disciplines, and their traditional content. We look at 
new discoveries from the perspective of older knowledge, and 
with due recognition of the transcendent importance of the 
permanent values of civilization. We are under no delusions 
regarding the elements of certainty and uncertainty in our 
theories and constructions. 

Each of us, following his own train of thought, has arrived 
at the conclusion that our own disciplines and traditions are 
more consistent with democracy than with totalitarianism. I 
believe that we all hold fast to the principle of the dignity, 
worth and moral responsibility of the individual, as a child 
and creature of God. Inevitably, these basic convictions must 
in turn affect our interpretation of the findings of modern 
science and scholarship, and our relation to one another, as 
fellow-students. ‘The ideas and thoughts, arising from this 
concern with the relation between timeless ethical values and 
our immediate scientific and scholarly findings, do not con- 
stitute an integrated, articulate philosophy. Yet we find them 
of importance both to our research, and to our activity as 
literate and thoughtful citizens of the Republic. They serve 
as ballast steadying us against the passing winds of doctrine 
in the endless intellectual and moral chaos of our time. 


OBSTACLES TO INTELLECTUAL INTEGRATION 


There are three factors which make it difficult for us to 
transmit to our students and the general public these personal 
interpretations of the world. 

The first of these is pre-occupation. Every one of us finds 
himself surrounded by problems relating to his own field. 
Years of application make their solution seem of the utmost 
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importance. Frequently the scholar knows that, because of 
his special adaptation, he is the person best equipped to deal 
with these problems. The duty of adding to the sum-total of 
human knowledge through creative research, the joy of dis- 
covery, the desire to advance science, coupled at times perhaps 
with some measure of what Milton calls “that last infirmity of 
noble minds,” impels the investigator to reject, as alien to him, 
all demands that he turn to broader questions. Even when a 
scholar agrees to formulate his ideas about the larger aspects 
of human life and the relation of his discipline to the totality 
of human experience, he comes to the problem with reluc- 
tance, and only when he has become weary from what he 
considers his more urgent and pressing duties in his own field. 

The second impediment is the lack of appropriate stimulus 
toward synthesizing thought. We are ll impelled to clarify 
the issues of our separate disciplines, because our colleagues 
and students are continually presenting inquiries with regard 
to our investigations in these fields. When we discuss our own 
subjects, our audience may be small, but the paucity of num- 
bers is counterbalanced by our respect for their learning and 
the degree of their interest. Even in great universities, it is 
rare for men of different fields to discuss their relationship. 
Our learned societies are either devoted to special types of 
research, or (as a rule) arrange their programs to deal with 
particular fields. Attempts to bring together men of different 
disciplines have usually resulted in printed symposia, where 
unrelated fragments are assembled in the artificial unity of a 
bound volume. 

The third impediment in the way of creating an explicitly 
formulated synthesis of modern thought has been the nature 
of the task. The scope of human knowledge in each of its 
branches is encyclopedic. Each field has its own library, its 
own periodicals, and its special techniques of research. The 
mastery of all this detail, or even of all the methods of study, 
is beyond the comprehension of a humen mind. On the other - 
hand, mere information regarding the results obtained 
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through research, without an adequc:e understanding of the 
methods used in obtaining them, is of doubtful value as a 
basis for further philosophical construction. 

But beyond the problem of the scope of human knowledge 
lies that of its dynamic character. Each decade sees the vari- 
ous branches of knowledge multiply like protozoa, through 
the process of subdivision. Books written twenty years ago, 
frequently only a decade ago, are hopelessly out of date. 

Our personal syntheses between the knowledge we have 
mastered and our way of life, reflect only our experience as 
individuals, but are necessarily of little value to others. As 
theories of science give way to new theories, the complexion 
of our thought alters in detail. Yet the organic unity of a 
scholar’s approach to the sum-total of his knowledge endures, 
enabling him to make adjustments without abrupt change. 
But it is seemingly a hopeless task to reduce such protean ideas 
to clearcut definitions, to describe them in precise and inelas- 
tic terms, and arrange them in propositions and an orderly 


system. 
EFFORTS IN CORPORATE THINKING 


Our inability to transmit our individual integrations of 
science, philosophy and religion, in their relation to traditional 
ethical values and the democratic way of life, has been catas- 
trophic for our institutions and our civilization. The leading 
totalitarian systems have developed pseudo-philosophies. Al- 
though based on misinterpretations of fact and on erroneous 
assumptions, they are closed systems of thought. Such ap- 
parently well-ordered philosophies bring a certain solace to 
the modern mind. As a result, totalitarian philosophies have 
been winning adherents, not only in Europe, Asia and: Africa, 
but even in America. The amazing coordination of totali- 
tarians on the field of battle is paralleled by coordination in 
the field of ideas. The various nationalist, racial and class 
versions of mathematics, physics, and biology are a grim 
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reality in a large part of the world. Professor Conklin has 
said that when one of his books was translated into Russian 
various passages were omitted, and in several instances foot- 
notes were added, in an effort to make his biology consistent 
with doctrinal Marxism. 

Some scholars have suggested that the problem can only be 
solved through the appearance of a super-Thomas Aquinas or 
Maimonides, a genius capable of assimilating the mass of 
modern learning, imposing architectonic order upon it, and 
above all, enabling his system to adjust itself to the dynamic 
character of modern science. —Two members of our Confer- 
ence have indicated that a man of the rank of Heidegger in 
Germany might, with assistance, have approached this monu- 
mental task; but they could think of no other scholar capable 
of undertaking it. In several of his earlier papers, as well as 
in a paper read at the September meeting, Mortimer Adler 
states that only such an individual mastermind could achieve 
the desired result. 

We cannot expect democratic scholarship to produce any 
philosophy which might compare in uniformity with the 
various forms of totalitarian belief. It is altogether probable 
that truth is far more complex and manifold than falsehood 
appears to be. Moreover, the democratic way of life demands 
that each discipline be permitted to develop freely, though 
in organic relationship with others; and that the autonomy 
of no form of science or philosophy be surrendered. But Pro- 
fessor Jacques Maritain has indicated the manner in which 
modern thought can meet the problem both of its general 
complexity, and of the free development of its parts: the 
various religious traditions may, without sacrifice of their 
integrity, recognize analogous values in other faiths. The 
totality of science, philosophy and religion can become a 
pluralistic but well regulated universe of thought. While 
each discipline pursues its course independently, the scholars 
of all groups may, through their association with one another, 
gain in mutual respect and understanding, and may create a 
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consensus regarding certain aspects of contemporary moral 
and philosophical problems. We may have to agree among 
ourselves that, for a time at least, it will not be possible to 
develop metaphysical propositions explaining at once the 
elements of uncertainty in electrons, and in human beings. We 
may be unable to attain a common statement on the manner 
of understanding at once the subconscious and the freedom 
of the will. 

Yet in such a pluralistic and progressively better organized 
universe of thought, it would be possible to indicate sig- 
nificant analogies, to define the philosophical problems to be 
solved, and to show why certain ethical, philosophical and 
religious values transcend tentative scientific and historical 
constructions. It would be possible to clarify the limits within 
which the sciences, the philosophies and the theologies must 
operate. The statement that science and religion are not 
antagonistic would be something more than rhetoric. It would 
reflect a considered approach to some of the problems of intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. 

We have developed the techniques for such a consensus in 
our various scientific disciplines. There is wide disagreement 
regarding many factors in every field of knowledge. But 
there is also common consent regarding the relative degree of 
probability attaching to any particular proposition. This tech- 
nique enables sciences to make progress, without claiming any 
absolute and permanent truth for the theories which they in- 
clude at any particular time. 

One of the problems we must solve is the possibility of 
applying the principle of the consensus, in a much modified 
form, of course, to the broader field, in which we as a group 
are interested. If a consensus, recognizing the independent 
reliability of theology, philosophy and science, in their re- 
spective fields, is to be established, this Conference would be a 
logical agency for that task. It aims to bring representatives 
of various disciplines together so that they may know each 
other, and obtain first hand understanding of each other’s 
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ideas regarding the totality of human experience. By its very 
existence the Conference will tend to overcome some of the 
difficulties preventing individual scholars from explaining 
these ideas to the community at large. The pre-occupation 
of the scholar with his individual discipline is overcome when 
we meet to consider the fundamental problems of modern hu- 
man life. Gathered as representatives of various fields of 
knowledge, we can see our particular fields from the per- 
spective of the whole of modern learning. From this point of 
view, we realize that science is itself imperilled by our devo- 
tion to special sciences, and that further concentration on re- 
search alone may lead to the end of the system of life which 
makes research possible. Inevitably, the necessity of working 
for the consensus, of which democratic life stands in need, 
impels us to turn aside from our particular fields of interest, 
and endeavor to formulate a clearly stated integration of the 
totality of our experience. 

Beyond that, our discussions will tend to evoke from us the 
terminology necessary to express a synthesis of modern intel- 
lectual disciplines. As in the past, the desire to communicate 
an idea and the presence of someone to whom it is of interest. 
will create the means of expressing it. 

Finally, I hope that the discussion between us will lead 
to the piecing together of various ideas, which may be present 
in our several minds, in fragmentary form. I am encouraged 
in this hope by what Dr. Robert W. King tells us about the 
achievement of the technological laboratories in the field of 
corporate thinking. He maintains that the dial telephone is 
not only too complicated for any individual human being to 
have invented, but even for any person to comprehend in all 
its details. The form of group thinking of which such inven- 
tions are typical may perhaps also be productive of important 
results in the field of pure research. It may be possible for us, 
by mutual consultation and without sacrificing our loyalty to 
our individual discipline or faith, to make a distinct contribu- 
tion to the furtherance of human knowledge in certain of its 


aspects. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CHARACTER OF TRUTH 


In his famous address at the Harvard Tercentenary in 
September 1936, Professor Etienne Gilson said: 


Against the encroachments of the totalitarian state in its various forms, our 
only conceivable protection, humanly speaking at least, is in a powerful re- 
vival of the medieval feeling for the universal character of truth. .. . Now, 
perhaps, is for us the time to remind ourselves and to teach others the old 
Greek principle, that unity is better than multiplicity. Not uniformity, which 
is the mere lack of diversity, but unity, that is to say, the rational ordering 
of a manifold reality. Do we believe that truth is one? Are we convinced that 
truth consists in finding out an order where there is one as in nature, and 
in putting it where there is none, or not enough of it, as in moral, social, and 
political life? Upon our answer to that question hangs the future of the 
mind and of what is left of its liberty. 


Everything which has happened during the four years since 
that address was delivered has verified the conclusions at 
which Professor Gilson arrived. The collapse of Western 
civilization, as a result of its intellectual disunity, has been far 
more rapid than the most pessimistic of us could possibly have 
foreseen. Strenuous efforts are needed to prevent that collapse 
from involving America, as it has already involved a large 
part of Europe. But while men of affairs are directing their 
efforts at safeguarding our national boundaries and our tradi- 
tional institutions, it is appropriate that we concentrate on 
the problem of modern society at its roots, in the intellectual 
life. If it is true that “ in the conviction that there is nothing 
in the world above universal truth lies the very root of in- 
tellectual and social liberty” (as Professor Gilson puts it), 
then we must resolve to consecrate our efforts to the spread 
and acceptance of that conviction. 

If this Conference can initiate and further such an effort, 
it will have made an important contribution not only to the 
preservation of our liberty and our happiness, but also to the 
endurance of civilized, thoughtful life. 





Book Reviews 
CURRENT ISSUES 


EMPIRE ON THE SEVEN SEAS: THE BritisH Empire. 1784-1939. By James 
Truslow Adams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 358. $3.50. 
This is the second and concluding part of Mr. Adam’s work on the 

British Empire, far exceeding in interest for most of us the preceding por- 

tion, and of far greater meaning in the current hour. This admirable book 

is going to take its place among the classics of our literature of British gov- 
ernment. Works such as Bagehot’s English Constitution (1860), Seeley’s 

Expansion of England (1883) and President Lowell’s masterpiece The 

Government of England (1908) became, as it were, a part of British his- 

tory itself. The clear insight of a master mind revealing the past and in- 

terpreting the present, itself helps to mould the future. So it was with 

Bagehot revealing, even to those who operated it, the fundamental nature 

of cabinet government; so it was with Seeley illuminating the path of peace 

and war, and so with Lowell finding his way through a labyrinth of com- 
plexity to reduce the English Government, for the first time, to a compre- 
hensible organic outline. Blackstone and Anson, indeed, had revealed, in the 
legal sense, its anatomical structure. It remained for Lowell to clothe the 
boney: framework with the living tissue of an organic body. If there is such 

a thing as a political science, this is precisely its function. 

Now comes Mr. Adams and shows what the historian can add to the work 
of the lawyer and the political scientist. His it is to brush away the mis- 
understanding and the prejudice which have surrounded British history. 
He reveals to us the Empire, not as the outcome of centuries of aggression, 
not as the result of brute conquest and blind power, but as the growth of a 
great and beneficent union, now destined with its kindred offshoot in 
America to prove the outstanding bulwark against world disaster, solid and 
immovable as England’s own sea-beaten cliffs. It is as if a great and refresh- 
ing wind passed over the field of history, lifting and tearing the fog, dissipat- 
ing the miasma and the mist, and opening wide through the clouds a flood 
of moving sunshine to reveal its landscape. 

For a hundred years, the British Empire was the object of intense and 
bitter prejudice, renewed and intensified at times by recurrent chapters of 
our history. The separation of America from Britain, immortal and inspiring 
as it was in its assertion of human equality and republican freedom, seemed to 
cast a dark shadow upon everything British. No one would wish to with- 
draw a word from the noble clauses of general principle that open the 
Declaration of Independence. But the unhappy appendage of specific griev- 
ances seemed to set the scene for a play that needed a villain. If George 
Washington was a hero, then George Guelph (I forget his real name: he 
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had so many) must be a villain. If there was a patriot in every bush in 
Massachusetts and a minute man every other minute in Connecticut, then 
there must be a desperate lot of scoundrels in Great Britain. Hence grew 
up the fiction of British malevolence, the make-believe hostility of Britain 
and America, read into school books, recited on prize days, and for one un- 
happy period carried into actual but needless warfare for three years. Even 
at that, the tradition of possible war lingered long and died hard. Those of 
us now sitting far back in the shadow of the stage can recall the silly folly 
of the Venezuela dispute, the “staff rides” (God save the mark!) among the 
Niagara vineyards, and the mock thunder of the annexation elections. This 
generation of the moment that sees reality in the blinding flash of falling 
death can look back with something like pity at the illusions of our outgoing 
generation, ignorant of our true hope and proper destiny. 

It is Mr. Adams’ task, in narrating and analyzing the development of the 
Empire, to dissipate such illusions and to show in its true light the truth that 
seems so obvious when once shown. There are phases and chapters of British 
expansion which still give certain qualms of doubt even to those of us who 
are British—as George the Third was. Can we feel quite so sure that 
Palmerston was always right in telling all foreigners to go to hell all the 
time? Of course, it’s a proper British place to send them, and as a matter of 
fact, just now, isolated and alone, fighting with their backs to the Dover 
cliffs and America, the people of Britain may well agree with Punch’s recent 
kind suggestion that “foreigners are no good.” But even so, there are little 
chapters in regard to Chinese opium, little episodes such as first opposing and 
then “grabbing” the Suez Canal, that have to be written off as best we can 
as the genius of empire or of compromise or any of those different geniuses 
which Bagehot and Lowell and Seeley have shown that we possess. More 
still there are certain shadows that lie over Ireland and South Africa, stains 
that all the perfumes of Araby or of Empire cannot quite wash clean. Yet 
if the expansion of England (Seeley’s term: the Scots must bear it as they 
can) into the mighty world structure of the British Empire has had here and 
there its less defensible phases—its Jameson Raids (God bless that decent 
gentleman; I knew him) and its opium wars—the final structure, reared 
aloft in five Continents, is all to the good—the world’s hope for freedom. 
We may invoke a blessing on every beam and rivet of it. 

In the exposition of this Empire history Mr. Adams is supreme. George 
the Third once said that the Bible didn’t need an apology. Neither does 
the Empire. But those of us who know Greek (and I understand that readers 
of this Quarterly have to) can smile at George’s ignorance and accept Mr. 
Adams as our “apologist.” We will not say that he is plus royaliste que le roi. 
But I feel that if I had done any wrong in a large imperial sense, I should 
brief Mr. Adams to explain it for me. 
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For the great merit of his apology is the depth of detailed scholarly knowl- 
edge on which it rests. One can read with absorption such chapters as 
these on the social development of Victorian England as if they were a work 
in themselves. But Mr. Adams is right in covering all this intimate detail 
of each imperial community with the grand blue-water title of Empire on the 
Seven Seas. ‘The sea, the sea-ways and the sea power that unites them— 
that is what turns the Empire into one. 

And the beauty of it all is that Mr. Adams is not British (at least not 
altogether) ; he’s partly American (that is to say, by birth and citizenship) ; 
though I am sure we wouldn’t hold it against him in times like these. 

What he has done is a great work of great service in a critical hour. 

Montreal, Canada. STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


Why ENGLAND Suept. By John F. Kennedy. New York: Wilfred Funk 

Inc. Pp. xxx, 252. $2.00. 

John F. Kennedy is the son of our Ambassador to Great Britain and a 
recent graduate of Harvard in international relations. His close contacts 
with English diplomatic circles offered him unique opportunity to search out 
the reasons for England’s inadequate preparation for the present war. Her 
tragic failure to rearm since 1931 seems inexplicable, an almost criminal 


negligence. The present work is a modest attempt to explain dispassionately 
this strange and ostrich-like slumber. 

According to Mr. Kennedy, English instincts prior to 1936 were strongly 
against rearmaments because “the Englishman had to be taught the need for 
armaments. Internally, they were a menace to his economic security, and 
externally, they were a menace to his conception of a peaceful World order 
based on the League of Nations.” Until, therefore, the National Government 
could convince the electors “that Hitler was a greater menace than larger 
taxes or an unbalanced budget,” there was little hope of a strong armament 
policy meeting with success at the polls. Even as late as 1935, “there was 
no real feeling in the country that the problem of armaments was of vital 
import.” Mr. Kennedy feels that the leaders were to blame “for not realizing 
and explaining to the people the potentialities of Germany.” But he adds, 
and this is the significant contribution of his book, ‘the English people must 
bear their share of responsibility as well.” They chose their leaders and 
listened to Labor and the City rather than to Churchill. He alone seems to 
have been alive to the real danger from across the Channel. Baldwin and 
Chamberlain hoped they would not have to fight. 

Munich in 1938 dispelled all doubt of Germany’s armed effort and revealed 
England’s inability to challenge it then. Mr. Chamberlain was “not a dod- 
dering old man being completely taken in,” and “appeasement did have some 
realism; it was the inevitable result of conditions that permitted no other 
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decision.” Munich therefore shocked public opinion into the adoption of 
strong armament policy, but it was then too late. England was “two years 
behind.” 

The author closes with a plea to America to profit by England’s mistakes. 
We must “recognize democracy’s weaknesses in competition with a totalitarian 
form of government. We must keep our armaments equal to our commit- 
ments.” 

Only in this closing chapter does the author depart from a calm objec- 
tivity so admirable in earlier parts of the work. His love for America has 
led him to overemphasize the similarity of English and American problems, 
and to assume equal inevitability of attack. This limitation in no way de- 
tracts from the timeliness and importance of his presentation. 

Georgetown University. DANIEL E, Power. 


EUROPE AND THE GERMAN QuESTION. By F. W. Foerster. New York: 

Sheed and Ward. Pp. xviii, 474. $3.50. 

This book is the most severe judgment ever delivered against the Ger- 
man people and the political leadership they have followed since the Prus- 
sian hegemony was fastened upon them some seventy-odd years ago. About 
two-thirds of it was written before the outbreak of the present war and 
published, though not translated into English, in 1937; substantial additions 


to that work now enlarge the scope to take in the violation of Scandinavian 
neutrality last spring. A British-American house has published the book 
and thereby done a good day’s work for the forces striving against Nazi 
imperialism. But no one will be able to dismiss it as a mere propaganda 
piece. 

The author is an elderly German who was born a subject of the Prussian 
King and has a long record of outspoken opposition to the general direction 
of German policy. His father was a student of Humboldt, a director of the 
Berlin Observatory, and “the consistent opponent of everything for which 
Bismarck stood.” Foerster grew up in what he calls “an atmosphere of 
loathing for Bismarck’s work”; so that “from my youth,” he writes, “my 
entire life and my whole thought were overshadowed by the doom which 
threatened my country.” Inevitably, the doors of German universities were 
closed against such a man, and in 1895 he was even jailed for a press at- 
tack on one of the Kaiser’s speeches. So that his professional and literary 
career, in the course of which he abandoned liberalism and became a Catholic, 
was spent largely in Switzerland, Austria and France. 

During the world war, the fundamental ideas of this book became clear 
to him, and from 1916 to the spring of 1933 they were put publicly before 
the German people, until at length the Nazis shut him off from all audience 


within the Reich. 
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Now the fundamental thesis is this: the Germans have mistaken and 
gone astray from their rightful political mission in Europe, and because of 
this error they have become the main cause of anarchy in European political 
life. Their true mission is shown by the traditions of Christendom and the 
old Holy Roman Empire, and also by the near-continental distribution of 
the peoples of German culture. It is to promote and maintain a federative 
polity in Europe, to bridge the divide between east and west, and to draw 
the nationalities of central and eastern Europe into cooperative and inter- 
dependent community with the national states of the west. As it was the 
mission of France to assert the reality and value of nations, so it has been 
and should have continued to be the German mission to promote the con- 
federation of nations. But that mission was dropped in the third quarter 
of the last century when the Prussian State captured the chief power in 
central Europe and used this to wreck the whole federative structure of 
politics. To justify and consolidate the position gained between 1860 and 
1871, Prussia invoked and propagated the western European doctrine of 
integral nationalism; which cannot possibly be applied to German political 
life without committing outrageous violence against the whole organic con- 
stitution of central and eastern Europe. Herr Foerster touches the core 
of the question here when he writes: | 


Germany is not a nation like the rest, but something unique and as such subject 
to unique conditions and endowed with unique possibilities. Her supreme mistake, 
which plunged her into ruin and made her a curse to the rest of Europe, has been 
precisely this demand to act exactly as other nations have acted, a demand which 
misconceives her position and is a treasonable refusal to fulfill the conditions under 
which alone she can exist in the center of Europe, as Europe is actually constituted, 
and under which alone she can reap all the advantages accruing from this central 


position. 


If the Nazis are beaten, this will be the real case for dismembering the Reich. 

The results of Prussian policy did not, of course, become plainly apparent 
until the destruction of the Hapsburg Empire. As long as that system stood, 
and as long as Russia was a great power and the leader of the Slav world, 
the Prussianized Reich dared not make full and open alliance with Pan- 
German nationalism. Down to the end of the world war, it was expedient 
for Berlin to maintain the Austro-Hungarian Empire, in which there sur- 
vived all that was left of the old federative structure in central Europe. 
But after 1918, and after the treaties which cut Austria to pieces while 
leaving the Reich unbroken, the way was open for that Pan-German nation- 
alism which now runs amok and shows to all the world that the Germans 
cannot form an all-inclusive national state without destroying the freedom of 


their neighbors. 
These ideas are not new, of course, but there is no work in English 
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wherein they are set forth with so much clarity and persuasive force. Nor 
is there anywhere a shrewder reading of the nature of the Prussian State. 
Herr Foerster has a fine historical understanding of things of the spirit, and 
his tracing of the transformation of the thirteenth-century principality of 
the Teutonic Knights into the State of Frederick, Fichte, Hegel, Bismarck 
and Goering, is very skilful and discerning. All that military asceticism 
and Spartan code of unflinching duty, which marked the crusader conquest 
of the pagan Slavs of old Prussia, did not die out when the Reformation 
triumphed, but was carried over and recanalized in the service of an entirely 
different aim. Here is no vague and angry protest against “militarism” 
and the uglier aspects of Prussia, but a full recognition of the splendid 
virtues that went into the making of that remarkable State. In the most 
pregnant passage of his book, Herr Foerster writes: 


Prussianism can be most accurately defined as a highly developed morality in the 
service of pure immorality; an admirable order in the service of the most appalling 
disorder, namely the disintegration of Europe; organization in the service of dis- 
oganization; Christianity in the service of Antichrist. 


It would be difficult to make a more complete denial than we find here 
of the common view that differentiates the German people from the political 
leaders they have followed from Bismarck to Hitler. Foerster insists that 
almost the whole German people have surrendered themselves to the Prus- 
sian spiritual purpose; all but a few have gone the errant way. Even 
Austria, and long before 1914, committed treason to the German mission; 
and her capitulation to Pan-erman nationalism, during the great war and 
afterwards, makes her heavy with guilt. That is the word that pervades 
this book—guilt ; the judgment of Herr Foerster on his people is that they are 
a guilty people, that they have done wickedness and have not repented. 
Hence nothing less than a purgation through penance and reparation can 
satisfy the demands of justice, and he is very confident that the Germans will 


be compelled to undergo such an ordeal. 


Nothing seems to me more improbable than that, within any calculable future, Ger- 
many will again be called to be the center and the leading power of the European 
federation. ... Other peoples must take over what Germany, the scarecrow of 
armed power, has refused. Germany must no longer rule. She must serve. This 
reversal of position will prove her cure and her regeneration. 


Of the peace that is to follow the Nazi defeat, he believes it 


will be lasting and just, only if the European reaction to the criminal enterprise 
and the measures adopted to secure it from a third repetition are so strong .. . that 
the weakening of moral fibre throughout the world is cured by an unbending de- 
termination to secure its victims definitely against the political brigandage of modern 
Germany. . . . The German problem must be settled after the war, not by a pacifist 
England but by the England which banished Napoleon to Saint Helena. 
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Doubtless Herr Foerster has justice on his side, but these are hard words 
for a man to utter against his own people. Few persons, even those whose 
feelings run very strong against German imperialism, will like hearing them. 
And certainly it is small wonder that Germans regard the man who says 
them as an impious traitor to the tribe. The Germans are indeed heavy with 
guilt, but there is also a more universal guilt amongst nations; and I think 
this writer would have still greater justice on his side if he were more cog- 
nizant of relative measures in the distribution of this guilt. He might, in 
that case, have written with more accuracy and fairness about the diplomacy 
and international relations before 1914; which is the one part of his book 
that lies open to severe historical criticism. Herr Foerster has composed a 
work of great profundity and value, but it might be even better—and more 
effectively directed to its purpose—had he been a little more willing to 
leave vengeance to the Lord. 

Fordham University. Ross HorFrMAN. 


THE RussIAN REVOLUTION. By Louis Paul Kirby. Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 678. $2.50. 

In this work, a novelist turned historian presents in a popular form the 
story of Russia’s long reign of terror. Mr. Kirby is at his best in the vivid 
and romantic portrayal of the many strange personalities dominating the 
Russian scene during the past twenty-three years. 

Mr. Kirby opens his long story with a consideration of the chaos repre- 
sented by the Russia of the first World War. His thesis is that an im- 
mediate cause of Russia’s tragedy of 1917 was the prevalent fad of knocking 
down heroes and public servants. Thus a small-minded demagogue like 
Deputy Alexander Guchkov, unaware of the sad fate that was to reward his 
efforts, compassed the tragic fall of the War Minister General Sukhomlinov 
and Colonel Myassoyedov. Prime Minister Ivan Goremykin suffered the 
same fate at the hands of President Mikhail Rodzianko, the fat man who 
himself had later to fly from Petrograd in the garb of a woman, once the 
forces of destruction were let loose. Nor did order and internal harmony 
come with the March Revolution, for Kerensky seems to have perpetuated 
the same selfish practices of demagoguery and double dealing that brought 
such ruin to this country. Indeed, it was Kerensky who, as a means of defense 
against the revolting Kornilov, put arms into the hands of Bolshevized 
workers who later became the nucleus of Trotsky’s Red Guard. Such, 
then, is the Russian story of short-sightedness, self-seeking, personal recrimi- 
nations and mass terrorism which Louis Paul Kirby has interestingly 
traced down through the death of Lenin and the subsequent mad scramble 
of power-seekers to the advent of the nationalistic and imperialistic mani- 
festations of the Russia of our own days. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Kirby has not produced a scholarly piece of work. 
The reader frequently encounters passages from significant correspondence, but 
searches in vain for references to the source. The author has depended too 
much on secondary sources in English and has neglected even the translated 
works of von Eckardt, Stepun, Iswolsky and others. The meager bibliography 
(there is no index) omits reference to Pierre Chasles’ excellent Vie de Lénine 
(Paris, 1929), C. Hollis’ and R. Palme Dutt’s treatments of the same subject 
as well as the great revolutionist’s own works (Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism, Religion, State and Revolution, etc.) which would have contributed 
considerably to a more adequate exposition of the philosophy behind Russia’s 
revolution. 

Furthermore, the book is marred by unpardonable errors in grammar, 
spelling and printing. Thus the author informs the reader, in parenthesis, 
that the Russian equivalent of Georgia is “Grazia.” The Jews are said to 
have suffered in “progroms.” Great Britain’s war of aggression in 1902 is 
referred to constantly as the “Boar” War and soldiers of Petrograd are heard 
singing the “Marseilles”! Russian names receive two or three different 
renditions in Roman characters in the course of Mr. Kirby’s story. The 
author acquaints the reader with such places as “Brest-Litvosk” and 
“Vladivostock.” Constant reference is made to the “espoinage” of the ne- 
farious organization known to the author as the “Comitern”! These and 
countless other errors detract much from a story worth the telling. 

W oodstock College. FRANK FADNER. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN Russia. The Last Years of the Empire, 1900- 
1917. By J. S. Curtiss. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 
442. $4.00. 

The author has studied the organization of the Russian Orthodox Church 
and its relation to the State during the last few years before the Revolution. 
He had to proceed on almost virgin soil: no Russian and no foreign student 
had ever undertaken an investigation of this kind. Only in regard to the 
events related in the last chapter, on Rasputin, was he anticipated by 
another writer, Sir Bernard Pares, who in his Fall of the Russian Mon- 
archy treated the same subject with greater vigor and brilliancy. 

The Church studied by Mr. Curtiss was the Church of a nation which, 
because of unfavorable historical circumstances, was retarded ‘as regards 
economics, technique, political structure and public education, but which 
was endowed with an indomitable will to find better ways of social organ- 
ization and cultural life as manifested, first of all, by the so-called intelli- 
gentsia, turbulent and too impatient to see their dreams realized. This was 
also a Church which, from its very origin, was organized according to the 
pattern of Caesaro-papism and which, in the early 18th century, had been 
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structurally reformed according to the pattern of the state-controlled synods 
of the Lutheran Church in Prussia and Sweden. These two factors explain 
the unsatisfactory state of the Russian Church at the time studied by Mr. 
Curtiss: its submissiveness to the State; the gulf between the Church and 
the intelligentsia which abhorred in it “the state administration of re- 
ligious affairs”; the poverty and the low cultural level of the rural clergy 
and their difficult position in regard to fees for ministration; the inability 
of the Church to organize effectively the education of future priests; also, 
the resistance of some Church groups and of State authorities to the at- 
tempts of the more enlightened groups within the Church to liberate it from 
the tutelage of the State. 

Such are the main problems studied in the work which is almost exclu- 
sively based on official reports and on papers published in semi-official ec- 
clesiastical journals. ‘This certainly increases the reliability of individual 
statements, but represents also a limitation: had the author gone beyond 
the official sources, he would have reached a more correct understanding of 
the inner life of the Church and would not have overlooked such an im- 
portant fact as the return to religion of an influential group of intellectuals 
manifested in the famous symposium ‘“Vekhi” which appeared in 1909. This 
return was accompanied by a substantial increase of the interest of Russian 
scientists in the history of Church architecture and of the ikons, and was 
followed by a far reaching readjustment of the attitude of numerous Russian 
intellectuals towards religion. 

For one who knows the facts omitted by Mr. Curtiss, the dark picture 
presented by him appears one-sided: there was actual religious life within 
the petrified external structure; there was faith in the flock; there were de- 
votion and the spirit of sacrifice. Signs of this inner religious life can be 
found in Mr. Curtiss’ book itself. Thus, for instance, a very careful calcula- 
tion of the income of the Russian Church in 1900 shows that of the total 
sum of 122 million rubles only 23 millions came from the State, whereas 
the rest was derived from voluntary contributions. Does this not prove that, 
for them, the Church was something more than “the administration of 
religious affairs” ? 

Other facts which certainly do not belong to the field of Mr. Curtiss’ 
investigation support the above statement. ‘Twenty-two years of religious 
persecution have not destroyed religion in Russia (Cf. my article “Religion 
in Soviet Russia,” THoucut, March, 1940); there are even symptoms of 
religious revival; revival is impossible without survival, and, in our case, 
survival means that there was actual religious life in the Church of Imperial 
Russia. Moreover, both before and after the Revolution, Russian emigrants. 
coming to new countries, have not rejected the faith of their fathers and 
have done their best to keep to their Church in their new homes. Faith cer- 
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tainly cannot be observed and measured by behavioristic methods. But how 

can these facts be explained otherwise than by the existence of vivid re- 

ligious sentiments among numerous members of the Russian Church? 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


SPAIN’s ORDEAL. By Robert Sencourt. New York: Longmans, Green and 

Co. Pp. xii, 360. $3.00. 

There is more than sufficient reason for ascribing intentional inaccuracy 
to some of the press reports of the recent Spanish revolt against the com- 
bined forces of atheism, separatism, masonry and communism. Line, cap- 
tion and heading conspired to conceal or minimize the truth. Murder, 
pillage, rapine and tyranny masqueraded as democracy. The day came, 
however, when a controlled press was constrained to reveal that infidel 
banditry had lost the fight and that the adios blessing had been restored 
to the Spanish tongue. 

Fortunately for Spain, the story of her marytrdom may be reconstructed 
by appealing to the evidence of eye-witnesses and the testimony of official 
and otherwise public documents. Herein lies the historical value of Robert 
Sencourt’s study, Spain’s Ordeal. There are two parts: the first, devoted 
to the investigation of the remote and proximate causes of the civil war; the 
second, portraying the ebb and flow of battle from the first clash to the days 
of ultimate victory. In the first part, an illuminating chapter discusses the 
stock-in-trade charges urged so frequently against the Spanish clergy and 
accepted by certain intelligentsia Catholics. The Church in Spain was not 
wealthy. The clergy were supported by a niggardly pittance granted by the 
State. Generally speaking, they were of the poor and lived with the poor. 
They dared to wage war against individual and social passions. ‘Their 
earthly or, rather, their heavenly reward was death. The second part pre- 
sents many interesting features, such as the heroism of the defenders of the 
Alcazar, the storming of Badajoz, the sad lot of civilians in Barcelona and 
Madrid, the alleged bombing of Guernica; but, perhaps, the most instruc- 
tive chapters are those which unveil the intrigue behind the non-interven- 
tion pacts. It is a well-known fact that Germany and Italy intervened in 
behalf of Franco. It is also a well-known fact that France and Russia inter- 
vened in behalf of the so-called loyalists. The non-intervention pacts had 
their origin in the desire of the Blum Government to find a way of helping 
the loyalists without either arousing the antipathy of Frenchmen or giving 
an excuse to the powers friendly to the Spanish nationalists. 

It is needless to add that competent critics rate Spain’s Ordeal as a genuine 
contribution to history. 


Fordham University. Joun T. LANGAN. 
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RELIGION 


BLEssED RosE PHILIPPINE DucHESNE. Religious of the Sacred Heart and 
Missioner, 1769-1852. By L. Keppel. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company. Pp. vii, 118. $1.25. 

The very simplicity and forthrightness of this book serve to throw into 
relief the greatness of the woman who is its subject, a greatness in part the 
fruit of the virile race from which she sprang, in part of the heroic age in 
which she lived, but chiefly the product of that Grace of God which uses 
great natures for the fashioning of great saints. 

Philippine Duchesne was cast in a mould that was simply and unequivo- 
cally heroic. Her story would be terrifying if it were not so thrilling and 
consoling. It is a story of physical hardship and spiritual desolation borne 
with camplete self-abnegation, for the salvation of souls. The charity of 
Christ never permitted her to restrict her holocaust to the benefit of a group 
or a class, never excluded from her largesse a single soul: her eagerness to 
serve the Potowatomies might well have seemed beyond the scope of an Order 
founded for the higher education of girls. 

The story is related with a minimum of detail. Nevertheless it contrives 
to depict the dauntless woman herself against her memorable background of 
the French Revolution and pioneer life in Missouri, to portray several of 


her companions, to make the religious life seem comprehensible to those not 

called to that way of perfection, and to illuminate the idea of sanctity itself 

in a way that is never achieved by those who write of “born”’ saints. 
College of Mount St. Vincent. BLANCHE Mary KELLY. 


THE SUBLIME SHEPHERDESS. The Life of Saint Bernadette of Lourdes. By 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. Pp. 182. 
$2.00. 

To read The Sublime Shepherdess in these tumultuous times is like walking 
near a battlefield and discovering some rare flower growing at the edge of 
a bomb-crater. I know of no lovelier book to restore one’s faith in the beauty 
and essential simplicity and spiritual vitality of life than this brief and 
charming volume. The author presents the ingenuous life of Saint Berna- 
dette with the unadorned simplicity suitable to its outlines. She makes no 
pompous and pretentious claims, prepares no ornate pedestal, but gives us the 
charming shepherd-girl as she was in life, artless, sincere, astonished at the 
Divine revelations vouchsafed her, humble in the midst of worshiping 
crowds as in the midst of menial tasks, patient, happy, practical, and pos- 
sessed of a sense of humor very salty, very earthy, very human, All these 
accents of Bernadette’s personality the author presents skilfully, with firm 
and simple lines as in an unforgettable charcoal drawing. The characters 
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who touched Bernadette’s life at various points are also drawn in with simi- 
larly light yet vigorous touch, Francois and Louis Soubirous, the peasant 
father and mother, Marie Avarant, the godmother, Dr. Dozous, the at-first 
skeptical but later convincing physician of Lourdes, Monsieur Jacomet, 
the Commissioner of Police, Monsieur Dutour, the Procureur Impérial, Mon- 
sieur Estrade with his busy notebooks, the troubled Abbé Peyramale, the 
imposing Bishop of Nevers, Mére Marie Therése Vauzou, Mistress of the 
Novices at the Motherhouse at Nevers, who, for spiritual discipline, set 
Marie to scraping carrots in the kitchen. All these human participants are 
drawn into Bernadette’s crescendo story, while the observers’ initial doubts 
and the final triumph of the visions are making a remarkably interesting 
drama human and Divine. 

At the very end of the book, Mrs. Keyes turns to interpretation, a poignant 
and beautiful interpretation of Bernadette as link between the world and 
our Saviour. This distinguished chapter deserves more than a single reading. 
I find it in my heart to say no negative thing of this lovely book. 

Berkeley, Calif. Jutta CooLey ALTROCCHI. 


His Dear Persuasion. The Life of Elizabeth Ann Seton. By Katherine 
Burton. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xi, 304. $2.50. 
This book has an unusual quality of truth and reality. The author has 

no thesis to demonstrate. She has convictions, but these are expressed through 

the life she describes so dispassionately and yet with such intelligent sympathy. 

Unlike the author of 4n American Woman (another notable life of Mother 

Seton), she does not make her reflections and conclusions explicit, but rather 

allows the incidents of the life narrated in their natural sequence to reveal 

them. As she says in the Preface: 


The source material of her day which I studied in order to write this book suffers, 
to a greater or less degree, from the malady of the period: the decorating of all land- 
scapes with funeral urns and weeping willows. But, after dealing with these as part 
of a period, and putting them in their proper place of importance to the entire scene, 
one is held throughout by the conviction that here was a woman truly marked by God 
for a great work in the world, one in whom the vague goodness of the child finally, 
hy clearly marked degrees, culminated in disciplined goodness. 


Sanctity is fashioned by God himself in the soul through natural agents 
which constitute the forces and make up the course of one’s life. ‘Natural 
talents and gifts are the stuff from which saintly characters are formed, but 
these can never achieve sanctity by their mere use except under the direction 
of the Holy Spirit. Sensitivity, therefore, to the promptings of Grace 
is the first disposition which God develops in the soul. Mother Seton’s life 
itself seems so natural, just what would occur to anyone living in similar 
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circumstances with similar dispositions and convictions. To mention this 
fact is platitudinous, but to succeed in revealing it by giving a full picture 
of her life with a clear understanding of an environment so different from 
our own, and the consequent difference of mental reactions and intensity of 
struggle, is the work of a true craftsman fully cognizant of the processes 
of personal sanctification. 

Katherine Burton has made a solid and splendid contribution to Catholic 
hagiography in presenting a true picture of spirituality through the attractive 
medium of this artistic biography. 

Loyola College, Baltimore. Epwarp B. Bunn. 





THE THEOLOGY OF Prayer. By Joseph Clifford Fenton, $.T.D. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 257. $2.25. 

Father Fenton has made a noteworthy contribution to the growing library 
of spiritual books, by making available to American Catholics the funda- 
mental theology of Prayer. Particularly valuable is his treatment of the 
functions of hope and charity. He follows the familiar divisions of treatises 
on prayer such as the subject, object, causes, necessity, kinds, power, etc. 
The repeated emphasis on what is called the essential of prayer, petition, 
may, however, seem to be somewhat overdone. Father Fenton must have 
felt that it was neglected in what writing we have in English. Meditation 
is impossible generally without petition. As the writer shows, petition is 
an act of the practical intellect, but it is inspired by the desire of the will, 
captivated by some supernatural good. ‘The attractiveness of supernatural 
good cannot help but provoke petition. Father Fenton did not intend so te 
stress the essential of petition that other phases of prayer would appear to be 
unimportant; he expressly states the contrary. But the emphasis on petition 
might convey such an impression to anyone who has not read to the end. 


Father Fenton’s book can be sincerely recommended. 
W eston College. Epwarp Murpuy. 


MarriaGE. By William Lyon Phelps. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. Pp. 56. $1.00. 

“Worth its weight in gold” is a cliché which would not do for this pre- 
cious little book. “Letters of gold” would better describe Professor Phelps’ 
essay. The book should be prescribed reading for all collegians. In these 
days of frequent divorce, it is heartening to find a great literary critic up- 
holding the ideal of marriage. It is a triumph of kindly tact that one is able 
to write on marriage in a way not to offend anyone, no matter what his re- 
ligious beliefs, but rather to depict the lovableness of matrimony, a lovableness 
which seems to have disappeared even from romance. 

Fordham University. Francis P. DonNELLY. 
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Lire: A PsycHo.ocicat Survey. By Sidney L. Pressey, J. Elliott Janney 
and Raymond G. Kuhlen. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. xxxiii, 654. 
$3.25. 

The present volume is a textbook, intended by the authors to accompany 
courses in elementary and genetic psychology. It differs markedly from the 
usual text in that emphasis throughout is upon the more basic problems of 
human relationships rather than upon those of the laboratory. It offers to 
the student a better understanding of other people and of himself as func- 
tioning beings in social and industrial life. 

A highly pertinent background of sociology and economics is substituted for 
the traditional—and often dubious—physiology and neurology, which have 
occupied too prominent a place in psychological textbooks. This non-psycho- 
logical material has been so selected and organized as to give the student a 
broad perspective on his own social group and on his personal problems. 

The volume is divided into three major sections. The first gives a rapid 
survey of known data on population and ages; marriage and divorce; occupa- 
tions, employment, wealth and housing ; education; and such social phenomena 
as the status of women, penal practices and recreation. This section is 
designed to present the more important socio-economic and cultural phases of 
the modern environment with emphasis on recent change in custom and con- 
vention. It is developed around well-chosen census tables and, through excel- 
lent integration, succeeds in giving a broad setting for the data presented in the 
remainder of the book. 

The second division covers the known facts concerning human physical 
characteristics, mental abilities, interests, social and industrial life, attitudes, 
character and life history. The viewpoint is genetic, each factor being con- 
sidered in regard to its genesis, growth and decline throughout the life span. 
The authors rightfully protest against the prevalent overemphasis on the 
adolescent period, and stress rather the phenomena and problems of adult- 
hood and old age. ‘The division ends with a subsection on the individual, 
attempting by a modification of the case-history method, to present the essen- 
tial characteristics of certain superior, inferior and “average” persons. Un- 
fortunately, the case histories are superficial, oversimplified and reportorial 
rather than clinical in character. The treatment is, therefore, weak and 
the subsection is inferior in quality to the remainder of the volume. 

In the third division are discussed selected problems of applied psychol- 
ogy: efficiency, adjustment and life planning. While this part shows less 
originality in both content and treatment than the preceding sections, the 
material is, of course, always interesting to both student and general reader, 


and is is here adequately handled. 
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It is to be regretted that the authors have seen fit to adopt what would 
seem to be a deterministic point of view (p. 45 and generally throughout the 
book), to approve divorce (p. 30), to declare that sex and activity are the 
strongest drives (p. 206), and to present as an accepted fact the educability 
of the intelligent quotient. A simple presentation of the problems and the 
established data would have been more in harmony with the general character 
of the undertaking. 

The general selection of material has, however, on the whole been a wise 
one, adequate to afford the student insight into the major problems of human 
relations and some understanding of methods of attack and of probable solu- 
tions. The manner of presentation is excellent, the style informal, and 
throughout there is smooth transition and logical development. ‘The book 
should have a wide appeal and deserves a prominent place on the reading 
list. 


Fordham University. Tuomas J. SNEE. 





TuHeE SuccessFuL Error. By Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D. New York: 

Sheed and Ward. Pp. 266. $3.00. 

Some years ago, in his Outline of Abnormal Psychology, William McDoug- 
all deplored the fact that the dogmatism of Freud’s disciples venders difficult 
all profitable discussion of the Freudian doctrines. Dr. Allers confirms this 
dogmatism. Like McDougall, he finds that it is not possible to discuss 
psychoanalysis with the analysts. ‘“They assert that their critics lack com- 
petence and are unable to judge psychoanalysis as long as they do not make 
use of the same method by which the results of analysis have been obtained.” 
Such a statement renders all discussion hopeless, because it dogmatizes the 
validity of the point at issue. 

Psychoanalysis is a therapeutic method rooted in false or debatable pre- 
conceptions which are considered unchallengeable by its advocates. Dr. Allers 
ably develops this thesis through ten chapters. ‘Then he shows how the error 
of psychoanalysis was a result of the thought current at the time of its birth. 
Lastly, he gives credit where credit is due and, without condoning the error 
of psychoanalysis, mentions Freud’s great achievements. The high points of 
the book are to be found in the chapters treating of the logical fallacies of 
psychoanalysis, the philosophy of psychoanalysis, the method and the achieve- 
ments of psychoanalysis. The first three make the error of psychoanalysis 
stand out, the fourth gives meaning to the second word of the title—successful. 
The logical error of psychoanalysis is its confusion of fact with a priori as- 
sumptions. The philosophical error of psychoanalysis is its :aterialistic con- 
ception of human behavior and the human person. It makes a biological 
concept of instinct the last explanation of human values. The methodological 
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error is its inseparable association with Freudian logic and philosophy. The 
psychoanalytic method is not merely the production of free associations; in 
order to be Freudian, it must necessarily include his purely naturalistic in- 
terpretation of man’s nature. Its success is not in its method. It is not clear 
that the curative effects attributed to psychoanalysis are not by-products 
rather than true effects of psychoanalysis. Its success is in the personal 
achievements of Freud. He was the first to make the medical profession 
deeply conscious of the possibilities of psychology as a means of helping 
neurotic patients; and he was also the first to make educators realize the 
importance of child experiences in the development of personality. Quite 
beside his intention, a far more important thing has happened in the practice 
of his method. “The discovery that mental treatment is capable of healing 
certain bodily troubles, that it may result in a total change of attitude,” has 
brought back to the general consciousness the old truth that we are not 
just so much flesh and blood, but that a higher something reigns in us. 

It is difficult to find fault with the argument of Dr. Allers. This book, 
in fact, is a searching and fair discussion of Freudian psychoanalysis. The 
style is perhaps too diffuse. There is too much repetition of the same ideas. 

W oodstock College. JosePH C. GLOosE. 


MEN Acainst Mapness. By Lowell S. Selling, M.D. New York: Green- 
berg Publishers, Inc. Pp. xii, 342. $3.50. 

This book aims to show how madness has been fought, how human the 
researchers were, what vicissitudes they suffered; it seeks also to amuse and 
edify. According to Dr. Selling, men have fought against madness in four 
stages. The first is the period from the dawn-man to Leonardo da Vinci, 
admittedly a period “somewhat fragmentary” and “very dark indeed.” In 
dealing with this first period, Dr. Selling makes no mention of episcopal 
morotrophia, or monastic infirmaries or the mental hospitals of Valencia, 
Saragossa, Seville and Valladolid. The second period begins when “the 
insane became patients,” as shown in the stories of Pinel, Connolly and 
Dix. The statement by Pinel that “Spain was the place where lunatics were 
treated with most wisdom and most humanity” is not referred to; rather, the 
quasi-magical explanation is suggested, “In the midst of the madness of the 
Revolution is born the beginning of a humane attitude toward the madness 
of men” (p. v). “The next two steps are taken simultaneously,” in this 
manner: Gall and the organic approach comes first; then Mesmer and 
mental treatment; the modern era begins with Freud. The program is 
selectively evolutionary with no apologies to the advanced ideas (like special 
departments of general hospitals and parole systems) of those medieval 
hospitals that were wiped out by the Reformation and the Revolution. 
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The book is a mutilated skeleton: some important bones are missing and 
there are numerous traces of superfluous plastic surgery. “I make no excuse 
[says the author] for leaving out some of the details.” But even psychiatrists 
might make some excuse for being illogical and inconsistent. They should 
observe the regimen they apply to those they criticize. Dr. Selling con- 
demns the primitive patients and theologians for their ideas of spirits and 
devils; yet he capitalizes the same language across thirty pages with “A 
woman bedevils the politicians.” Similarly, the caretakers in Paris are con- 
demned because by them the mad “were presumed to be animals”; yet a 
few pages later, he describes these unfortunates as “grovelling animals who 
were called madmen” (pp. 54, 59). Psychiatrists who accuse theologians 
and philosophers of meddling in mental affairs or retarding the development 
of psychiatry should remember that theology and philosophy have a com- 
mon if not a prior right to the mind as an object for theorizing and investiga- 
tion. Furthermore, since the medical profession has been selective and 
privileged since time immemorial, any slow growths on its branches should 
be honestly recognized as its own, and quietly improved without projection 
upon other professions. Nor need psychiatrists feel inhibited in broaching 
their demonstrable conclusions to theologians and philosophers; the latter 
are ever ready to absorb new scientific findings into their interpretative sys- 
tems. It may be noted, in passing, that Paris and Vienna, besides being 
medical centers, were also theological centers; and the interprofessional rela- 
tions were more cordial than those envisioned in this volume. 

Dr. Selling insinuates that lunacy and paralysis were often mistaken by 
the early clergy for possession; and that Paracelsus was the first to em- 
phasize “that mentally sick people were sick and not merely deity-damned 
sinners” (p. 30). These distinctions had already been made by St. Matthew: 
he uses quite different terminology for divers diseases, torments, lunacy, 
palsy and demoniacal possession. Furthermore, Dr. Selling proves too much: 
the possessed were never considered deity-damned but rather devil-ridden. 
Personal misfortunes both mental and non-mental were cured by the Great 
Physician. His system was spiritual in level and theological in goal, was 
preached gratis to the poor, has never fallen into desuetude, and has given 
solace and peace to millions in every age. Individuals who obstruct or con- 
fuse the poor, the diseased, and the mad in their instinctive and universal 
pursuit of this benign satisfaction in religion (either by calling it unim- 
portant, or non-existent, or by discrediting its leaders and accomplishments) 
deserve but poorly of real lovers of humanity. 


Fordham University. GreEGoRY SCHRAMM. 


i 
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Piato’s MetuHop or D1atectic. By Julius Stenzel. Translated and edited 
by D. J. Allan. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. xlv, 170. $4.00. 
THE PuHILosopHy oF Pxiato. By Raphael Demos. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xiv, 406. $3.00. 

Of these two books, the first is primarily a book to study, the second a 
book to read. Both are philosophical books—philosophical at least in the 
sense in which Plotinus is quoted by Porphyry as saying that the eminent 
Longinus was not a philosopher. But the authors are interested in widely 
different things. Professor Demos, speaking as a philosopher, is concerned to 
present Platonic doctrines as living ideas, to meditate on them, and even to 
develop them. The work of the late Julius Stenzel was more in the nature 
of a critique of Plato interpretations current in Germany in his day, and 
especially those of Zeller and Natorp. If both of these works make us con- 
scious of the unity of Plato’s thought (to use Shorey’s celebrated phrase), 
Stenzel’s presentation has the unity of a developing problem, while that of 
Professor Demos the unity of a man. Behind Stenzel’s laborious analysis 
there finally emerges the Plato who is in some reasonably intelligible, not to 
say intelligent, way the author of the presumably obvious Republic and the 
avowedly not so obvious Philebus. At the end of Professor Demos’ organ- 
ized presentation of Plato, we see Socrates walking away triumphantly from 
the famous banquet table of the Symposium, symbolizing in his paradoxical 
person not only the Platonic victories in philosophy, but also its paradoxes— 
the quest for virtue, basis (so Stenzel holds) of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
teleology, the triumph of reason, but a triumph in a world where victory, 
though always assured, is never complete. 

In saying that The Philosophy of Plato is primarily a book to read, I do 
not imply necessarily any criticism of it. There are, it is true, a few things 
with which to quarrel, and some will be mentioned. My meaning is rather 
that Professor Demos writes with the conviction that adequate guides exist 
for the understanding of the text of Plato, and that “textual studies of in- 
dividual dialogues must be supplemented with comprehensive interpretations” 
(p. vii). In line with this conviction, his book has a philosophical rather 
than a chronological organization of the works of Plato. We deal first with 
the metaphysical principles or causes—Professor Demos says, I think inap- 
propriately, “creative factors”—of reality; the second problem is the nature 
of reality; the third, the nature of appearance—the various aspects, ex- 
pressions and locations of imperfect or even illusory “reality”; and finally 
there is a section on man. The last two sections of this book are neither as 
successful nor as interesting as the first two. One reason is that they are 
not as daringly conceived; another is that the material they contain is gen- 
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erally better known and hence presented with more compression; though 
there is the further reason, to mention only one point, that the author’s con- 
ception of first principles in knowledge is quite debatable even as Platonic 
interpretation. 

What is most engaging about The Philosophy of Plato, however, is the 
systematic presentation of Plato’s metaphysical views. A genuine effort is 
made to conceive in its totality and organization the universe which Plato de- 
scribed in the various metaphysical dialogues by means of such very mysterious 
causes and realities as the Good, the Demiourgos (or the Cause), the Un- 
limited (or the Receptacle), the Mixed (or “the world of temporality,” p. 
11), the Limit (or the Forms, though these are, more strictly, “exemplifica- 
tions of the Limit,” p. 10). The author enters with enthusiasm and insight 
into the analysis of the notorious problems connected with these doctrines. 
A summary of the discussion would scarcely convey the appreciation with 
which he handles the doctrine of space in the Timaeus (which he considers 
rather to be a doctrine of space-time), the doctrine of the soul, as well as the 
doctrine of the structure of being. The language is very often successfully 
faithful to Plato as well as successfully cryptic. For example: “Now the 
spatio-temporality of the receptacle is an abstraction from its dual character 
as actuality-activity” (p. 38). 

There are many problems of interpretation which this book presents. It 
is very often difficult to distinguish what belongs to Plato from what belongs 
to the author; though it is true that the author has taken care to warn us 
that he will not hesitate to explore and develop what are to him Platonic 
insights. But perhaps we need more than a warning: we need also a justi- 
fication of the positions attributed to Plato or presumably developed from 
him. For example, what is the justification for speaking of the world as 
a creature, when, even in the author’s presentation, the world is not con- 
ceived or organized as a created world? The point is that Plato is usually 
interpreted correctly, but labeled incorrectly. Hence the significance of his 
problems is never presented with sharpness; and the reasons for Plato’s 
decisions are never quite seen or presented as coherent philosophical admis- 
sions. Why does reality include for Plato “an irrational factor, a surd— 
brute and inescapable fact” (p. 45)? Is this doctrine peculiar to Plato, 
and has it any observable influence on other parts of his philosophy? Why is 
the God of Plato a finite God? And since it is held that He is a finite 
God, there is at least some ambiguity in speaking of the Platonic God as 
“complete being” (p. 104). Why does being that is “really real” possess 
the mysterious attributes of selfhood, otherness and relatedness? ‘To say the 
least, the vexed doctrine of the communication of genera in the Sophistes is 
self-evident neither as Platonic doctrine nor as philosophical truth. 
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Now, Professor Demos discusses these and similar questions as arising from 
the text of Plato. But sometimes he is content to present the ideas of Plato 
without any commentary, and at other times he gives the impression that 
Plato’s doctrines make evident and acceptable philosophical sense. On crucial 
issues, we are thus often left to choose between the mysterious insights of 
Plato and those of his interpreter. Possibly, the author’s purpose was thus 
achieved, for he believes that “‘all interpretation is tentative” and that “there 
is no such thing as the meaning of Plato” (p. viii). To many this will appear 
surely as a strange way to begin an otherwise very profitable, even though 
disputable, book on Plato. 

The work of Stenzel is a much more dogmatic and incisive book. The 
work really consists of two essays, first written over twenty years ago, and 
revised in 1931. The translator has used the revised text, and he has also 
contributed a substantial introduction to the much discussed questions of the 
nature of the doctrine of Ideas (especially in its so-called later version) and 
the place of the method of division in this doctrine. Fundamentally, Stenzel’s 
effort in this book can be understood as intended to show that the Platonic 
Ideas were not, as Zeller (and Shorey) supposed, hypostatized concepts, just 
as they were not Kantian categories, as Natorp and his disciples thought. 
The Ideas were never purely concepts. They existed from the beginning as 
realities, and from the beginning Plato investigated them as such. Under the 
influence of the Socratic occupation with virtue, Plato first conceived Ideas 
from the standpoint of teleology: they explained the nature, the finality, the 
virtue, of each thing, the unconditioned basis of its place in reality, and there- 
fore its ultimate explanation. Between the Phaedo and the Republic, as 
presentations of the Ideas, there is principally the difference that Socrates 
looked forward in the Phaedo to the ultimate position which the Good in the 
Republic can give to his dimly perceived teleological conception of causality. 

But when, with the Republic and after, Plato began to consider the logical 
and the metaphysical problems implicit in the doctrine of Ideas—what Stenzel 
calls the four problems latent in the doctrine of virtue—Socrates is no longer 
a leading character, and the Platonic occupation is now to discover a method 
by which he can reasonably maintain the Ideas that the earlier dialogues 
supposed. Or not quite. For it would appear that the more Plato considered 
the problem of participation, the more he was driven to close the gap between 
the Idea and the singular ; just as he came to be more and more concerned with 
closing the gap between sensation and knowledge and, therefore, with giving 
to reminiscence a completely philosophical exposition. Stenzel makes a con- 
siderable effort to show not only the importance of the doctrine of division 
in relation precisely to this problem, but also the lines along which we are to 
seek an answer. Yet there is some ambiguity in this conclusion. That the 
methods of division can organize the Ideas is not difficult to see, provided 
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precisely we look more into the logic than the metaphysics of the situation. 
Stenzel sometimes gives the impression that a theory of the organization of 
concepts is a solution to the problem of participation. But this is clearly not 
his view, since he admits that Plato does not solve the problem of the con- 
stitution of the individual. This is not only the work that Plato bequeathed 
to Aristotle; it is also the point from which we can see Aristotle as “the 
authentic heir of Plato” (p. 168). It is not necessary to agree completely 
with such a conclusion in order to recognize the real merits of Stenzel’s 


exposition. 
Fordham University. ANTON C. PEGis. 


PROBLEMS FOR THOMISTS: THE PROBLEM OF SPECIES. By Mortimer J. 

Adler. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xviii, 303. $2.50. 

There are two conceptions of species. The conception indicated by the 
answer that there are five species (or some similar number) is conveniently 
referred to as the first; and the conception indicated by the answer that there 
is an indefinitely large number is the second (Ch. IV, p. 51). 

The first position is summarized by the following propositions (Ch. IV, 
pp. 61-73). 1) In the substantial order, each species is a more or less deter- 
minate form of being, perfecting matter to a greater or lesser degree. 2) One 
species is higher or lower than another by the addition or subtraction of a 
unit difference. 3) The difference which is added or subtracted exists formally 
in the substantial order, as does the genus to which it is added or the species 
from which it is subtracted, for the genus plus the difference constitutes the 
species which is a substantial form, and its constitutive principles must be 
substantial formalities. 3a) The specific property of substance is a power, the 
addition of which is correlative with the addition of the substantial difference 
constituting that species. But since the genus to which the difference has been 
added is, by the subtraction of this difference, also a species, it too has a 
specific property or power, and this is in the superior species as a generic power. 
3b) What are traditionally called properties (risibility) are not properties 
correlative with substantial differences, according to ontological analysis. 
Rationality, namely, the intellect as a power, that is a property of man. 
+) The differences differentiating species are themselves diverse rather than 
different, for they are not in turn differentiated by a difference. 5) The 
ontological order of substantial species is not the same as the logical order 
which relates concepts according to their generality, whether extensionally or 
by the determinateness of their comprehension. 6) There are only three 
infimae species of living things because there are only three souls. 7) There 
are only two species of non-living things, namely, elements and mixtures. 
8) All distinctions inferior to the five species enumerated must be either 
numerical distinctions or racial differences. 
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The second position is thus summarized (Ch. V, pp. 121-126). 1) There 
is a large number of species of inanimate substances. 2) There is an even 
larger number of species of animate substances. 3) In both the spheres of 
the living and non-living substances, the species enumerated and classified 
may not be infimae species. 3a) Man is an infima species. 3b) Just as there 
are races of the infima species Man, so there are races of any other infima 
species of plant or animal. 4) The species of natural substances are not 
ordered in such manner that each one is higher or lower than some other which 
is proximate, inferior or superior. 4a) In some cases, species are related coor- 


dinately in a genus, as contraries are. 4b) In some cases, species are related 


to one another as higher or lower, but in a scale of continuous degrees of 
the same differences. 4c) In some cases, species are ambivalently related as 
higher and lower than one another in different respects 4d) Ambivalently 
related species may also be coordinate in other respects without contrariety. 
5) Two species may share in a common generic nature in the sense denied by 


the first position. 
Mr. Adler does not hold the first theory as true, but, after weighing the 


arguments pro and con (Ch. VII, VIII), he concludes (Ch. IX) that the 
arguments in its favor preponderate (p. xiv). 

In this, he disagrees with M. Maritain who holds (pp. ix, x) that there 

is no need to distinguish two sorts of species, logical and ontological. It is 
the same species or the same genus, which can be employed in either a logical 
or an ontological sense; that is, either to designate a universal as it exists in 
the mind, or to designate the fundament which this universal has in things. 
Logically, animal is univocal with respect to its diverse species. Ontologically, 
the animality of man is not that of the lion, since the specific difference 
impregnates the roots of being. This lion and this man are only comparably 
animals. There is a certain analogy in the way in which two species partici- 
pate in animality—though animality remains a genus univocally common to 
both. 
Mr. Adler (p. xiii) agrees that M. Maritain’s point is crucial, and admits 
that the distinction between first and second intentional usage of “species” 
and “genus” must be acknowledged by all. But, he contends, only those who 
hold the second position see a perfect parallelism between the ontological 
order of substances according to the hierarchy of their natures and the logical 
ordering of concepts according to the comprehension of their notes—at least 
when these notes express a real knowledge of nature. The ultimate issue 
between the two theories, he says, rests in their opposite answers to the ques- 
tion, whether two specific natures (species ontologically considered) partici- 
pate in a proximate, common generic nature, as two specific concepts (species 
logically considered) participate in a common generic notion. Only if there is 
a generic nature common to two species, is there the further question whether 
what is common is to be understood univocally or analogically. 
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The point is crucial. According as one distinguishes species into logical 
and ontological, following Mr. Adler, or, following M. Maritain, employs 
the same species now in a logical, now in an ontological sense, one implies a 
different way of distinguishing logic from metaphysics. How are the two, 
logic and metaphysics, distinguished, that is the question. 

Mr. Adler’s treatment of his subject is a model of exploratory dialectic; 
he is meticulously precise, fearlessly honest, admirably cautious. In such an 
exquisitely disputed question it would be folly for a reviewer to participate ; 
still less could he dream of settling the issue. He might be allowed, never- 
theless, to sharpen the point at issue. 

What is divided by these dividing members, logical and ontological species? 
Does the rationis in the expression ens rationis (a second intention) qualify 
ens as does, say, the mobile or quantum qualify ens mobile and ens quantum? 
If rationis is not a specific qualification of ens, as quantum, say, would be, 
then the ens rationis is genuinely transcendental, and M. Maritain is right. 
If, on the other hand, rationis specifies ens, Mr. Adler is right, and we may 
then, as he says, move on to the question whether what is common is to be 
understood univocally or analogically. But if he is right, Mr. Adler will 
help his dialectic and those who find difficulty in it by examining more closely 
this text: 


Being is twofold: the being namely of reason, and the being of nature .. . the 
being of reason is properly the subject of logic. Now, such intelligible intentions 
(the beings of reason) are comparable with the beings of nature, because all the 
beings of nature fall under the consideration of reason, and thus the subject of logic 
extends to everything about which the being of nature is predicated. Whence he 
[Aristotle] concludes. that the subject of logic is comparable with the subject of 
philosophy, which is the being of nature (St. Thomas Aquinas, In Met. Arist. IV, 
lect. iv, 574, Cathala). 


Is the “being” here divided the same but different, that is, analogous? 
The interpretation of the following text would also be helpful. 


When substance is divided into first and second, it is not a division of genus into 
species, since nothing is contained under second substance which is not in first; but 
it is a division of a genus according to different ways of being. For, second sub- 
stance signifies the nature of a genus absolutely in itself, while first substance 
signifies it as individually subsisting. Whence the division is of something rather 
analogous than generic (De Pot. q. 9, a. 2, ad 6. For the divisions of a universal 
into the logical and metaphysical, cf. In Met. Arist., VII, lect. xiii, 1580, Cathala). 


Here also it is a question whether the community of the divisum comes before 
or after the question about the kind of community involved. If one waives 
the question about the kind of community involved (cf. Problems for Thom- 
ists, p. xiii), the question arises, is or is not one waiving the problem? 
Marquette University. GERARD SMITH. 
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Apversity’s NoBLEMEN. The Italian Humanists on Happiness. By Charles 
Edward Trinkaus, Jr., Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 172. $2.00. 

This small but significant book deals with a fundamental illusion which, for 
more than three quarters of a century, has haunted historians of the Italian 
“Renaissance,” the plain anachronism, namely, that the fifteenth-century 
humanist ideal anticipated the nineteenth-century emancipated individualism 
of the Nietzschean superman. Still more fundamentally, Dr. Trinkhaus deals 
with the false assumption that humanism, as such, is a pursuit (not of 
happiness or peace but) of pleasure, wealth or fame, a mere indulgence of 
one or more of the passions of lust and greed and pride. 

The actual humanism of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as Dr. 
Trinkaus finds it in the scores of writings he has studied, was a philosophy 
of happiness, whether Stoic or Christian, Neoplatonist or Aristotelian, Epi- 
curean or some confusion or combination of one or more of these systems of 
thought. There was, as Dr. Trinkaus amply demonstrates, nothing particu- 
larly “modern” about what Burckhardt imagined he was describing in his 
celebrated accounts of the Discovery of the World and of Man (Entdeckung 
der Welt und des Menschen) and the Development of the Individual (£nt- 
wicklung des Individuums). 


Doubt must be thrown upon the efforts to find in the attitudes of the humanists any 
broad characteristics with which to stamp the historical period in which they were 
active as distinct from the Middle Ages. . . . They responded in a series of different 
ways ... to a problem which they all seemed to face, namely, how was a writer to 
find some meaning in his life’s work when the world in which he lived increasingly 
valued the material things, which came as a reward to the fortunate man of affairs, 
more than the permanent things of beauty or truth or goodness, which seemed to 
come from study. . .. It is perfectly true that there is a sameness and a lack of 
originality about the writing of the humanists (pp. 143, 144, 149). 


Nor did the humanists themselves feel that their humanitas (because, ot 
course, the word humanism is an invention of the nineteenth century) con- 
tradicted either the creed or code of the Christian tradition. Dr. Trinkaus 
has found nothing in the documents to warrant the Burckhardtian assumption: 


that the practical philosophy of the period was worldly and egoistic, and that it 
necessarily conflicted with Christian theology and the moral standards of the Church. 
It did not occur to him that the life men lived might also have come into conflict 
with what they felt about life, feelings which might often be more in harmony with 
the teachings of the Church than with the practical activities of the times (p. 13). 


A chapter on the “Medieval Christian View of Happiness” deals in some 
detail with the seemingly conflicting conceptions of human happiness in St. 
Augustine’s City of God (xix, xxii, xxiv), and with the more consistent 
discussion of St. Thomas in the Summa contra Gentiles (xxv-xlv). To the 
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confusion of all those who have imagined Lotario de’ Conti’s De contemptu 
mundi seu de miseria humanae conditionis (Migne, PL, ccvii, cols. 701-746) 
to be the sum and substance of medieval humanism, St. Augustine is quoted 
in favor of an optimistic view of man and nature. 








What wonderful . . . advantage has human industry made in the arts of weaving 
and building, of agriculture and navigation! With what endless variety are designs 
in pottery, painting and sculpture produced, and with what skill executed! What 
wonderful spectacles are exhibited in the theatres. . . . Who could tell the thought 
that has been spent on nature? ... How can I tell of the rest of creation, with all 
its beauty and utility . . . the manifold and various loveliness of sky and earth and 
sea... of the shade of trees, of the colors and perfume of flowers? (City of God, 
cited on pp. 28, 29). 









Ultimately, of course, in any Christian view of happiness, its perfection con- 
sists, as St. Thomas puts it, in “wisdom, based on consideration of divine 
things . . . solely in the contemplation of God” (cited on p. 34); yet St. 
Thomas admits a measurable amount of human and natural happiness to be 
possible and desirable. In this same sense, he 












came closer to affirming the importance and legitimacy of a wider range of human 
activities than Augustine and many humanists. The pursuit of both wealth and power 
were important to sustain the civil life and make acts of charity possible. The only 
stricture was that these activities were not to be made ends in themselves but directed 


toward higher goals (p. 37). 








Dr. Trinkaus might have added that St. Thomas allows a place not only 
for wealth and power but also for pleasure as a part of human happiness; 
and, when dealing with St. Augustine, he could have revealed that great 
Christian humanist as less inconsistent, if he had cited one or other of the 
Saint’s synthetic expressions, as for example the picture, in the De sermone 
Domini in monte, of “men at peace with themselves,” 










with their passions in order, subject to reason, mind, spirit and their carnal concu- 
piscences put into harness. . . . What in man is highest (and in the best sense 
human) is given control and whatever we have in common with beasts is made to 
obey; while at the same time, man’s most human excellence, his mind and reason, 
is subject to a more powerful sway, to the very Truth Incarnate, to the Only-be- 
gotten Son of God. For man will not control what is below him unless he obey 
what is above him. And this is the peace which is possible on earth for men of 
good will; this is the life of the man of supreme and perfect wisdom (Migne, 
PL,. xuxev,. I, x1). 

Chapters III, IV and V deal with The Problems of Life for the Humanists, 
Theories of Man and His Fitness for Happiness, and The External Condi- 
tions of Life. Taken together, they constitute the best short account at 
present available in English of the mind of the fifteent-century humanists in 
regard to happiness, nobility, virtue, human dignity and the purpose of life; 
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and, curiously enough, the reader will be left with the general impression that 
the typical humanist had about him more of “medieval asceticism” than of 
“modern individualism.” 

The significant thing about the attempts of the humanists to find an ultimate 
purpose for their lives is that the answer was frequently found in a rejection of 
worldly standards and a substitution of ascetic or otherworldly moral or religious 
standards (p. 79). 


Where, however, Dr. Trinkaus seems to me to be weakest is in his failure 
to ask whether, along with the endless copying ct words from the books of 
the Ancients and Medievals into the books of the Humanists, there is not an 
historically discernible central corpus of perennial Catholic humanism, some 
unfailing faith (however smeared its features and tattered its literary clothing 
may appear) that, since the Incarnation, after the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, once God became a man and “grew in wisdom and age 
and grace with God and man” (in the sophia of the Hellenic, the helikia of 
the Roman and the charis of the Christian ideals), no genuine Christian could 
fail to be at home with both nature and God, could fail to want happiness 
both here and hereafter. There has been, in every one of the Christian cen- 
turies, evidence of such a faith in human happiness. There has been and is 
a Christian humanism that develops (not like a circle about a single center 
but) like an ellipse about the two foci of nature and Grace, creation and 
Creator, temporal and eternal peace, human and Divine love, philanthropia 
and agape. Love, of course, is the last word in every kind of humanism; and 
it was St. Augustine who stated, irreformably, the Catholic position when he 
wrote that “human love is not merely a right but a duty,” humana caritas 

. non solum autem ita licita est ut concedatur, sed ita licita ut, si defuerit, 
reprehendatur (Sermones, Migne, PL, xxxix, 1529). 

There are a few minor blemishes in this book that will call for attention 
in a second edition. The translations from the Latin are painfully pedestrian 
and, sometimes, simply misleading. When, for example, a Latinist like 
Tristano Caracciolo wrote “ad nostram deprimendam insolentiam .. . ad 
monimentum superbientium animorum” (cited p. 130), he meant monimen- 
tum not as a monument in the sense of Horace, Carmina, III, 30, but as an 
admonishment in the sense of Terence, Eunuchi, IV, vi, 16, a warning, a whip- 
ping to make one remember. Sd, too, when Giovanni Battista Spagnuoli listed 
accidia among the seven capital sins (cited on p. 129), he did not mean 
“irritability.” Accidia is Greek (akedia) for sloth, not Latin for acidity. 
This is one of those innumerable instances where a study of the penny cate- 
chism, as an aid to an understanding of medieval and Renaissance culture, 
is not to be despised by even graduate professors. 


Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 
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On Hecet’s Critique or Kant. By Josef Maier. New York: Columbia 
University Press. Pp. vii, 108. $1.50. 
Tue Herirace or Kant. Edited by G. T. Whitney and D. F. Bowers. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. v, 426. $4.50. 
The title of Dr. Maier’s book clearly indicates his main theme but the 
book does not clearly express either Kant’s position or Hegel’s critique. 
The introductory chapter has a tone of its own. It commences with a 
dissertation on the social order in the midst of which one suddenly comes 
upon the term “bourgeois philosophy” (p. 3). On the next page, there is 
an indication that this philosophy is the philosophy from Descartes to Hegel 
—the idealistic school of thought. On page 6, one reads: 


The development of bourgeois philosophy may be characterized most clearly in the 
following way. The society that fostered it increasingly controls and understands 
ihe particular isolated parts of the process but at the same time fails to arrive at any 
conceptual mastery of society as a whole. 


The anachronistic implication of this term “bourgeois philosophy” leaves 
one critical of the author’s appreciation of history. This lack of historical 
sense is evidenced in another fashion. Chapter II deals with Hegel’s 
early works, the dates being cited. One expects this approach in Chapter III 
dealing with the later works, but here chronological indications are forgotten. 
Another point that leaves the reader rather bewildered is the author’s un- 
concern over the meaning of his terms. For example, he begins Chapter II 
thus: “Hegel’s mind was oriented toward practical philosophy from the 
beginning. The earliest recorded phase of his intellectual development shows 
him struggling with the religious problem.” Here, in this jumpy sort of style, 
it is implied that the religious problem is purely practical. Later he speaks of 
morality, but its relation to religion, or the relation of religion and morality 
to practical philosophy, is never clear. Another example of his lack of 
clarity concerns the meaning of phenomena and noumena in Kant. There 
are shifts in the meaning of noumena throughout Kant’s works. Only a clear 
perception of these shades can give the true value to Hegel’s critique. 

In the Bibliography of forty-three secondary works, twenty-five are not 
mentioned in the work. Montesquieu who is quoted on page 14 is cited 
in the Index but not in the Bibliography. 

The Heritage of Kant contains papers on Kantian philosophy by many 
different authors. On the whole, these papers display a much maturer handling 
than the work cited above. It suffers, of course, from the repetitions and gaps 
that a composite work practically always entails. Yet in its four hundred 
and twenty pages, without being in any sense epoch making, it gives a fair 
exposition of the main problems of Kant’s three great critiques with some 
mention of his smaller works. An interesting paper on the influences of 
Newtonian physics by F. S. C. Northrop devotes most attention to Kant’s 
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earlier writings. The paper by W. H. Sheldon, “Some Bad Results of 
Kant’s Thought,” is worth while in its presentation of the author’s own 
positive position in the epistemological field. It can be said of the book as 
a whole that the exposition of Kantian philosophy is more satisfactory than 
the expressed or implied positive position of the authors. The nebulous and 
unstable attitude is most marked in the papers on metaphysics and religion. 
D. F. Bowers, in ‘“Kant’s Criticism of Metaphysics,” refuses to see the end of 
metaphysics after the criticism of Kant, yet for him its object is attained 
only through probable inference. By its frequent citation, N. K. Smith’s 
commentary receives much honor. 
Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 


THE Mora PuHiLosopHuy oF SANTAYANA. By Milton Karl Munitz. New 

York: Columbia University Press. Pp. vii, 116. $1.75. 

A rough third of this book is a general introduction to the philosophy of 
Santayana. Here the author shows the difficulty of interpretation, first, be- 
cause of the different influences that affected the development of Santayana’s 
thought and, secondly, because of the divergent trends of naturalism and 
eclecticism inherent in it; and then briefly develops his realistic methodology, 
which starts with unquestioned facts that need no guarantee; his notion of 
science “largely a matter of getting things properly said” (p. 16); and his 
stand in epistemology and metaphysics. This latter may be summed up as 
a “dialectical physics, or an attempt to determine matters of fact by means 
of logical or moral or rhetorical constructions” (p. 18). 

Chapter II is devoted to moral philosophy, which is studied under three 
headings: the natural conditions, or the “status of human life within the 
larger context of nature’; the role of intelligence in the setting up of 
values; and last, the ideal, or goal of ideal perfections. However, in spite 
of these divisions, morality for Santayana finds its basis in “an inherited 
animal and social structure” working in a certain natural environment. In 
fact, “in impulse we have the stuff of morals” (p. 53). So the good is what 
is relative to desire, and the good and bad is “as constant as or as varied 
as cultures or bodies of interests happen to be” (p. 59). 

The last chapter is devoted to an explanation of the Spiritual Life, or of 
what is supposed to be a mystical and irrational intuition and so may be said 
to be non-moral by being beyond morality. In concluding, the author says 
“the moral sensitiveness to and sincere adoption of such divergent views is 
testimony to the range and acuteness of Santayana’s mind,” but we may add, 
also testimony of his lack of straight thinking. Here and there, the author does 
indicate the contradictions, but in his very objective account of Santayana’s 
thought he fails to stress with sufficient emphasis that this philosopher has 
no right to speak, for example, of the ideal, for in raising that notion he 
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disembodies it by the very relative character of his notion of the good. Before 
Santayana’s pitiful ethical discussion this reader, for one, grows impatient 
and would welcome the fury of a Carlyle. An historian, too, would object 
to the rather high-handed fashion in which the author attaches the names of 
Aristotle and Plato to positions they could scarcely acknowledge as their 
own. The content of the book is well ordered, a result difficult to attain 
when dealing with Santayana, but the style is often heavy because of com- 
plicated sentences, as for example: 


But whereas in the earlier writings the stimulus for adopting a contemplative 
attitude was the confrontation of the world-view of science with that of religion, in 
the latest writings, it is the increased confusion of the social world, reflecting a 
maladjustment of political and economic forces, that gives ground for the attempt to 
rise to an otherworldly contemplation of essences and a complete disintoxication from 
moral values (p. 105). 


Primary sources are freely cited. Only two secondary sources are mentioned 
in the text. The citation on page 80 gives no clear indication of how it is 
connected with Santayana, being taken from a book on William James by 
Perry. Neither James nor Perry is mentioned in the Index. 

Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 


A New PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL ScIENCES. By Apostolos 

Makrakis. Translated by Denver Cummings. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 

2 Vols. Pp. xlviii, 842; xxviii, 716. $10.00. 

Volume I is made up of five books dealing respectively with an Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy; Psychology; Logic; Theology; Philosophy. Volume II 
deals entirely with Ethics. The key to the understanding of Makrakis’ 
system is to be found in what he calls his new definition of philosophy; 
“, . philosophy is defined to be love and knowledge of the God-equal Logos 
leading to deification” (Vol. 1, p. 601). Under Philosophy he treats of the 
Theology of the Logos (pp. 633-662); Attributes of the Logos (pp. 663- 
698) ; Anthropology of the Logos (pp. 699-712) ; Psychology of the Logos 
(pp. 713-721) ; the Affective Faculty of Christ’s Soul and its Species (pp. 722- 
777) ; the Cognitive Faculty of Christ’s Soul (pp. 778-791) ; the Sentient and 
Rational Cognitive Faculty of Christ as seen in His Parables (pp. 792-833) ; 
the Volitive Faculty of Christ’s Soul (pp. 834-838) ; the Perfect Nature of 
Christ’s Soul equated to His Divine Nature (pp. 839-841). 

Apostolos Makrakis is a religious teacher rather than a philosopher in the 
usual understanding of the term. The philosophy he teaches is professedly a 
Christian philosophy with its center in his doctrine of the Logos. Truth is 
“the faithful and accurate image and representation of the being, through 
which image and representation the first Being is known” (Vol. I, p. 15). 
Beings are numerous, and so are their images, which we also call truths. But 
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the numerous beings cannot be cognized without the first, self-existent and 
perfect Being, whose name is God. God also has His image—that is, His 
Word, or Logos, and the first truth. Just as we are unable to cognize the 
many contingent beings without God, the first being, so it is impossible to 
cognize the many images and truths of beings without the one and only and 
first image and truth of the first and eternal and perfect being. 

Here we seem to have a combination of Idealism and Ontologism with the 
Logos fulfilling an indispensable role in our “cognizing” of everything else. 
Apostolos Makrakis tells us that he holds no degree or diploma or appointment 
from any recognized university. He seems to be a self-taught, sincere lover 
of truth, and he is a prolific writer, endowed with a remarkable gift of self- 
expression. He is a modern Gnostic and his works betray some of the faults 
of his ancient predecessors—vagueness, repetitiousness and a failure to draw 
the line between philosophy and theology. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, N. Y. WILuiAM R, O'Connor. 


A CATALOGUE OF RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHERS. Compiled under the direc- 
tion of John O. Riedl, Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Marquette University 
Press. Pp. xi, 179. $2.50. 

This handbook of useful information, compiled by a number of Marquette 

University students under the direction of Dr. John Riedl, will save many 


an hour of tedious search. It is more than a list of names. In reality, it 
presents a brief corpus philosophicum of three centuries. Naturally, such a 
task will involve a certain arbitrariness of emphasis, though the Foreword 
disarms criticism: ‘(Omissions and wrong emphases constitute the most serious 
defect.” The explanation of these omissions is simple: lack of sufficient 
material. The works of many thinkers still lie in dusty oblivion. 

There are one hundred and two headings which “preserve the unities of 
time, place and idea.” With some overlappings, progress is chronological. 
Of the six hundred authors mentioned, only three appear in more than one 
setting. Perhaps there is some overemphasis on the Spanish mystics. Eleven 
pages of space appear to overrate the importance of their relations to phil- 
osophy. In general, however, no one will object to the many and interesting 
bits of erudition which the several authors of this book were able to bring 
together. In a future edition of this work, the Bibliography might be ampli- 
fied and distributed according to the various headings of the present -work. 
There are some views about individual authors which may be discussed, for 
example, that of Cajetan on immortality. Furthermore, where there is a 
dispute on authorship, it will prove useful to mark the disputed works. This 
is true of the Imitation of Christ. All in all, such defects are of minor conse- 
quence and do not affect either the excellence of the present work or its use- 
fulness to students of late medieval or early modern philosophy. 


College of the Holy Cross. T. J. O’Manony. 
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SOCIETY, LAW 


Tue Oroanic State. An Historical View of Contemporary Politics. By 
Ross J. S. Hoffman. New York and London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. ix, 
116. $2.00. 

THE IDEA oF A CHRISTIAN Society. By T. S. Eliot. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. Pp. 104. $1.50. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE GoveRNED. A History of Political Ideas and Poli- 
tical Practice. By R. H. S. Crossman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pp. x, 306. $3.00. 

LEVIATHAN AND THE PEop.e. By R. M. Maclver. University, La.: Louisi- 
ana State University Press. Pp. ix, 182. $2.00. 

For Democracy. Edited by the “People and Freedom” Group. London: 
Burns and Oates. Pp. x, 237. 

Of the five authors listed above all are concerned primarily with the 
historical and practical trend of the modern State. This for all of them 
divides off into the dictatorial and the democratic conflict that is testing the 
loyalty of peoples throughout the world. On one point all of these writers 
are in agreement in condemning, in retrospect and on the ground of ex- 
perience, that self-same nineteenth-century Liberalism which Popes Pius 1X 
and Leo XIII were much berated by the then “modern” world for condemn- 


ing on the basis of Catholic tradition. As T. S. Eliot now sees it: 


That Liberalism may be a tendency towards something very different from itself 
is a possibility in its nature. For it is something which tends to release energy rather 
than accumulate it, to relax, rather than to fortify. It is a movement not so much 
defined by its end, as by its starting point; away from, rather than towards, something 
definite. Our point of departure is more real to us than our destination; and the 
destination is likely to present a very different picture, when arrived at, from the 
vaguer image formed in imagination. By destroying traditional habits of the people, 
by dissolving their natural collective consciousness into individual constituents, by 
licensing the opinions of the most foolish, by substituting instruction for education, by 
encouraging cleverness rather than wisdom, the upstart rather than the qualified, 
by fostering the notion of getting on to which the alternative is a hopeless apathy, 
Liberalism can prepare the way for that which is its own negation: the artificial, 
mechanical or brutalized control which is a desperate remedy for its chaos. 


R. H. S. Crossman, reviewing the problem of the modern State from an 
entirely different angle, is even more emphatic in declaring that: 


Everywhere, even in England and America, religion, which had provided the 
structure of his [Western man’s] social and private life, was on the wane. The 
inspiration of Anglo-Saxon democracy departed almost before democracy was born, 
and left it to a Liberal Humanism to direct the passions of the race. The secular 
religion of Nationalism and Progress, of which Paine and Franklin had dreamt, was 
now the established Church in most civilized countries; and, as we have seen, it was 
singularly unable to shape the process of history. In the Middle Ages the Christian 
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creed, for good or ill, had dominated the political and economic life. Ideas for cen- 
turies had controlled matter. Now the great liberation begun in the Renaissance had 
accomplished not the freeing of mankind from superstition ... but the freeing of 
material forces from social control, and the subjection of political institutions to 
economic change. 


In the contemplation of Professor Maclver such actualities only argue 
that: 


the historical thought-system conveniently labeled liberalism is not the logical 
exposition of a principle. It is not what liberalism might have been if its primary 
loyalty had been to its own major premises. Since one liberty may clash with another 
and since therefore the sum of achieved liberty is the resultant of a system of specific 
liberties and specific restraints, traditional liberalism may, according to the conditions, 
be favorable or unfavorable to the ideals of liberty. For the same reason indi- 
vidualism may not, in a given social milieu, be calculated to promote the evocation 
of individuality. If we start from the unrealistic but superficially plausible position 
of Hobbes, that liberty exists only “in the interstices of law,” we inevitably end with 
this type of liberalism—or its antithesis, absolutism. 


All are agreed that democracy is not to be identified with this historical 
type of liberalism. As T. S. Eliot sees it: 


What the Western world has stood for—and by that I mean the terms to which it 
has attributed sanctity—is “Liberalism” and “Democracy.” ‘The two terms are not 
identical or inseparable. The term “Liberalism” is the more obviously ambiguous, 
and is now less in favour; but the term “Democracy” is at the height of its popularity. 


His fear is that: 


We might get a “totalitarian democracy,” different but having much in common 
with other pagan societies, because we shall have changed step by step in order to 
keep pace with them: a state of affairs in which we shall have regimentation and 
conformity, without respect for the needs of the individual soul, the puritanism of a 
hygienic morality in the interest of efficiency; uniformity of opinion through propa- 
ganda, and art only encouraged when it flatters the official doctrines of the time. 


For this reason he deprecates the prevalent expressions of a vague Chris- 
tianity whose “religious fervour has been a fervour for democracy” no less 
than “the obvious secularist solution for muddle” which would subordinate all 
to political power. “It is not enthusiasm,” he observes very pertinently, “but 
dogma, that differentiates a Christain from a pagan society.” If we are to 
have a Christian state this will not be brought about by electing Christians 
to office, for 


It is not primarily the Christianity of the statesmen that matters, but their being 
confined, by the temper and traditions of the people which they rule, to a Christian 
framework within which to realize their ambitions and advance the prosperity and 
prestige of their country. They may frequently perform un-Christian acts; they must 
never attempt to defend their actions on un-Christian principles. 
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Hence “a Christian community is one in which there is a unified religious- 
social code of behaviour” and, in justification of the advocacy of such a 
“Community of Christians,” T. S. Eliot continues: “We may say that 
religion, as distinguished from modern paganism, implies a life in conformity 
with nature. It may be observed that the natural life and the supernatural 
life have a conformity to each other which neither has with the mechanistic 


life.” Wherefore he concludes: 


As political philosophy derives its sanction from ethics, and ethics from the truth of 
religion, it is only by returning to the eternal source of truth that we can hope for any 
secial organization which will not, to its ultimate destruction, ignore some essential 
aspect of reality. The term “democracy,” as I have said again and again, does not 
contain enough positive content to stand alone against the forces that you dislike— 
it can easily be transformed by them. If you will not have God (and He is a jealous 
God) you should pay your respects to Hitler or Stalin. 


Professor Maclver’s approach is that of the sociologist, and is therefore 
somewhat more extrinsic. According to him, 


Institutions change and pass. Only principles endure, principles that have their 
roots in human nature itself, principles that can be embodied in changing institutional 
forms. The principle of democracy will outlive any of its historical embodiments, and 
only the arrogance of the passing hour proclaims its passing. 

Modern democracy and modern civilization have grown together, grown through 
the centuries. Modern dictatorship is a sudden revulsion, brought into being under 


conditions of grave tension. 


And further on, he adds: 


Dictatorship solves the problem of government by cutting out one-half of it. The 
permanent problem of government is to reconcile fundamental liberties with funda- 
mental order. Liberties cannot be assured without order, but order can be assured, 
and often is immediately assured, by the sacrifice of liberties. Democracy is the only 
principle that really seeks to solve the total problem of government. It accepts the 
demand of men that they participate freely in controlling their own destinies. 


There seems to be little in this view to which Professor Hoffman would 
take serious exception except that he, on his part, refuses to dismiss the 
phenomenon of modern dictatorships quite as cavalierly as does Professor 
Maclver. As he sees it: 

We are witnessing not only a decay but a growth, and all this turning to govern- 
ment is less the result of moral failure than an expression of modern social necessities. 


We experience the birth pangs of a new political organism, a new state in process 
of creation by the great national societies that have arisen in the last century. 


He even goes so far as to maintain that Italian (pre-war) “Fascism is, 
above everything else, the restoration of the primacy of politics in the secular 
life of the human community.” ‘This statement should be taken as qualified 
by an earlier remark to the effect that “What the Fascist decision of the 
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present grave (international) issue will be it would be foolish to prophesy. 
. . . And there is no certainty that the regime will not be tempted to an 
adventure for looting the French and British empires.” His real point would 
seem to be that the new State “will be desperately in need of a philosophy 
of human nature, but to the extent that it achieves organic character it 
cannot but incline toward conservative and traditional views of man.” This 
will imply as a matter of necessity “the enduring need for an independent 
moderating authority, representing the interests of the whole community.” 

This emphasis upon the essential necessity of authority in any State deserv- 
ing of the name would seem to be the one main point on which Professor 
Hoffman and Professor Maclver part company. For the latter, the criteria 
of genuine democracy are “l1) Democracy puts into effect the distinction 
between the state and the community. 2) Democracy depends on the free op- 
eration of conflicting opinions.” This, even when weighed in the light of 
Professor MaclIver’s further explanations, leaves the community too much of 
an amorphous and abstract entity and does not allow for the organic charac- 
ter of the State and fails to concede any authority to government. 

For a reconciliation of Professor MaclIver’s position with that of Profes- 
sor Hoffman we need only turn to the pages of For Democracy. Here in the 
introductory chapter Barbara Barclay Carter defines democracy somewhat 
more adequately as a “political and social system based on the free and or- 
ganic participation of the whole people for the common good.” This allows 
for the fourfold distinction, insisted on in Don Sturzo’s Church and State, 
between original, organic, finalistic and formal liberty. As Miss Carter sees 
it, “Democracy is at once a tendency towards a political system and a content 
of moral values; the tendency may be checked, but the values remain, if only 
as memory, as standards, as spurs to renewed achievement.” Hence, as she 
states in conclusion, “In defending democracy to-day, we are defending a 
specific system the potentialities of which have yet to be unfolded, but we 
are defending at the same time these values, both in the name of democracy 
and in democracy.” The implications of this are well brought out by Don 
Sturzo in his chapter on Democracy, Authority and Liberty (See my article 
on Don Sturzo’s work, supra, pp. 641-664). 


In democracy there is the endeavour to realize the combination of Authority and 
Liberty in an Order, in which, in different degrees and with different responsibilities, 
all adult citizens, men and women, participate, with the exclusion only of the ‘insane, 
criminals and those suffering special disabilities. 

If we look at history from this standpoint, we shall find that the lines of advance 
of civilization lead to this outcome. Yet, since this is simply an historical tendency, 
never a necessary evolution by ineluctable law—or, rather, since it is a moral accept- 
ance, a fact of consciousness, it can never be fully realized unless the collective 
consciousness feels the need for it, accepts its postulates, overcomes egotistical reluct- 
ance to renunciation of a class dominion (a renunciation implicit in the democratic 
order), and finally, unless it overcomes adventitious prejudices of a religious character. 
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R. H. S. Crossman’s book is valuable in that, in many respects, it marks 
a decided departure from the usual histories of political ideas and several 
of the author’s more telling interpretations will be found to corroborate those 
of Professor Ross Hoffman. But, as the late H. A. L. Fisher rather delicately 
suggests in the foreword, it is written all too exclusively on the assumption 
that “Theory does not dictate facts. Facts dictate theory.” 

Fordham University. Mooruouse F, X. Miiar. 


Lessons IN Liperty: A Stupy oF Gop In GOVERNMENT. By Clarence 
Manion. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. Pp. 293, 
$1.50. 

Lessons in Liberty is intended by its author to serve as a text for students 
beginning the study of American Government. In the very first paragraphs of 
his introductory note, Professor Manion bewails the multitude of texts in 
Political Science which admittedly, on his part, describe accurately and ade- 
quately how government works but utterly prescind from the fact as to why 
government was called into existence. In this regard, his enthusiasm to 
demonstrate the relationship of the ethical to the practical in the realm of 
. politics causes him to do the political scientist an injustice. It would seem 
to this reviewer that the political scientist should of necessity confine himself 
to his proper jurisdiction, that of reporting governmental phenomena, and 
leave the task of ethically evaluating such phenomena to the political phi- 
losopher. One may agree with Professor Manion as to the necessity of 
relating politics to ethical standards, but to condemn the political scientist 
for his failure therein is to tax him with a duty that is not rightfully his. 

The volume is arranged in three sections: one dealing with the substance 
and purpose of government; the second, with forms of government; and, 
finally, one describing the methods of effectuating public policy. Throughout, 
Professor Manion makes extended use of analogy and provides innumerable 
illustrations to drive home the points he is making. 

Serious objection might be taken to certain of the author’s generalizations. 
These, in part, are no doubt due to his earnest desire for clarity which in turn 
has led him to oversimplification. Thus, on page 33 in discussing a statement 
from the Declaration of Independence, he fails adequately to consider any 
interpretation of the statement other than his own or, more properly, does 
not fully state the sound logic of his own position. Again on page 79, in 
discussing the legal omnipotence of the English Parliament, he fails, I think, 
to impress upon his audience the efficacy of British Tradition as a most 
effective brake upon the despoiling of their democracy by their legislature. 
To speak of liberty in England as an “alienable gift of the government” in 
any save a restricted sense seems to me an unwarranted assumption in the 
light of English historical experience. 
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Professor Manion is more than generous in the notice which he takes of 
Jefferson’s contribution to the establishment of our government and of his 
good political sense. Like a great many other writers in the field, the author 
somewhat gratuitously labels Jefferson the Father of American Democracy. 
The equal, if not greater, part played by Adams and Washington, among 
others, at this same time is completely clouded, and Jefferson is left to blos- 
som as the greatest star in the democratic heavens of the period. 

Despite the objections which may be taken to parts of the study, the book 


as a whole, has definite value. 
Fordham University. Wituiam R. Frasca. 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE ROMAN CaTHOLIC CHURCH. By Nathaniel 
Micklem. New York: Oxford University Press. pp. xi, 243. $3.00. 
The sub-title of this work by an English Protestant sufficiently describes 

its nature: “Being an Account of the Conflict between the National So- 

cialist Government of Germany and the Roman Catholic Church.” Written 
before the present war began, it escapes the inevitable bias created by those 
special conditions, though in the appraisal of the issues the author clearly 
takes sides with the Catholic Church against the Nazi party. The first 
83 pages of the work contain a statement of positions which makes it clear 
why the Nazi philosophy profoundly contradicts the philosophy of life 
taught by Christianity. In the last 154 pages, we have a chronological 
account, year by year, of the myriad conflicts which arose between the Church 
and Hitler from 1933 to 1938 inclusive. If for nothing else, this chronicle 
of anti-religious aggression would be valuable for Catholic apologists. The 
earlier part of the work, however, brings into relief one of the outstanding 
religious issues of the day, namely, that of “Political Catholicism.” ‘This 
term, as used by the Nazis, connotes a condemnation of all that part of 
the Christian position which lays doctrinal and practical precepts upon the 

Christian in his every-day life, including the whole socio-economic activity 

of the citizen. Principal Micklem makes it clear that if the Nazi position 

is to prevail, then Catholicism and, in fact, all of Christianity, must forego 
all of its moral teachings and a large part of its dogma. The reason why 

Catholicism is “political” in this sense, Dr. Micklem sees clearly, is that 

the Nazi philosophy has invaded the realm of religion in imposing a purely 

secularist doctrine upon men and then dubbing “political” all that is in 
opposition to that philosophy, which has been made the principal ideological 
weapon of a dominant political party. Thus the work serves to throw light 
upon the chief issue of our day, which is the right and duty of religion to 
serve notice upon the world that even in its secular pursuits it is subject to 


the laws of God. 


Catholic University. WI Frip Parsons. 
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CoMMUNISM UNMASKED. By Abba Gordin. New York: N. Hord, Pub- 
lisher. Pp. 311. $2.50. 

The title fits the book, in the sense that the author seeks to reveal what 
he believes to be the true nature of Communism. His principal theses are 
the following: 1. Communism is not an ideology of the working class but 
of a conniving group of emerging master politicians who play upon either 
the grudges or the injustices of the toilers to create a new aristocracy. Com- 
munism in its approach to power speaks of two classes: labor and its com- 
munist organizers. But once the revolution has taken place these two part 
company and a “tripled cordon” made of finance, political authority and 
social organization guard and bar the entrance into the garden of imaginary 
social Eden and block the way leading to the imaginary tree of social life. 
2. The author distinguishes two elements in Marxism: one volatile, the other 
stable. The first he calls ‘““Marxianity” to indicate the mystical, ‘emotional 
volcanic eruptions of condemnation and geyser-like gushings of salvation.” 
The other half of Marxism which is realistic and cold-blooded is Marxism 
proper. 3. Communism destroys private ownership and in doing so destroys 
the basis of economics which can exist only on an “inter-individual” and 
“inter-class” system. “To proclaim common ownership means to go back 
to antiquity, to the antedeluvian time when private ownership was as yet 
not in existence because there was no private individual as a self-conscious 
being.” 

The method of the author is to cite copiously from Communist authors 
and then to show their falsity in a somewhat dialectical fashion. The book 
falls short of being great in two respects. Firstly, there is little or no appeal 
to facts. One way to unmask Communism is to show it does not work. No 
figures are quoted to show, for example, that common ownership has de- 
creased both production and consumption in Russia, and abundant figures 
exist on this score. If Marxism is realistic as the author contends, its refuta- 
tion should involve some appeal to the real order. Secondly, the style of 
the book is not objective ; for example, in criticizing the view that the agitator 
should not excite indignation, the author writes “It would leave the agitator 
without mass-following, without a ‘movement’; things that are achieved by 
economo-political jazz and jesuitism combined.” And again, “Mut Marxi- 
anism shrunk from this . . . etc.” 

The author knows Communist literature well; his criticisms are often 
telling but leave one under the impression that they are entirely too abstract 
and theoretical. But judging it from this point of view alone, this reviewer 
would say it is not to be compared with Dr, Charles McFadden’s Philosophy 


of Communism. 
Catholic University. FULTON J. SHEEN. 
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CONSTITUTIONALISM: ANCIENT AND Mopern. By Charles Howard Me 

Ilwain. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. Pp. ix, 162. $2.50. 

Readers who are acquainted with Prof. MclIlwain’s Fragment on Sov- 
ereignty, which traced the history of supreme power in civil society, will 
rejoice in reading his history of legal limitations on this supreme authority. 
Since the book is a series of six lectures delivered at Cornell University, it does 
not pretend to be an exhaustive treatment of its subject. It is with the earlier 
and less conscious phases of this growth that the volume deals, stressing 
whether there were limitations and what were their sources of strength or 
weakness. An introductory lecture, perhaps a bit tediously, proves the per- 
sistent presence of legal limitations and delimits the problem. The remaining 
lectures deal with the problem in Greek, Roman, medieval and Stuart times. 
The concluding chapter unexpectedly eschews political balances, while plead- 
ing for legal checks on rulers. 

This slim volume crowds into one hundred and fifty pages so much material 
and so many ideas that it is impossible to catalogue or evaluate all of them. 
Students of the classics will be interested in Professor McIlwain’s contention 
that Plato is to be numbered among those advocating rule subject to law. 
This view subordinates the Republic to the Statesman. An equally interesting 
subordination is indicated in the lecture on Roman legal influence. By an 
appeal to texts, the author appears to show quite cogently that the root idea 
of Roman law is the idea of the control of the populus over government rather 
than the dictum that the will of the prince is law. While admitting the 
presence of these conflicting elements within Roman law, the author makes a 
good case not only for the dynamic influence of the former idea on periods of 
Roman law, but also for its influence through Glanvil on the jurisprudence 
of the English common law. 

With the discussion of medieval English legal ideas, we come more to grips 
with the perennial problem of limits and latitude in government. Here the 
author insists on the limited, but unshared, character of much of medieval 
royal authority. But he does not ignore the large area in which royal 
power is not only unshared, but totally unlimited. It is because of this wide 
area of royal prerogative and because of the lack of legal sanction on even 
the limited royal authority that the constitutional struggle arose during the 
Stuart times. This study of medieval theory is imperative for any under- 
standing of this constitutional struggle in Stuart England. That conflict, in 
which the legal precedents favored the Crown, showed the necessity of legal 
limits on prerogative and legal sanctions on both prerogative and duty. 

Despite a certain lack of clarity, the book is highly recommended because 
in so short a range and with such adequate proof it singles out the chief 
stages in the development of legal limitations and sanctions upon rulers. 

Boston College. James L. BurKE. 
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SocioLocy. By Walter L. Willigan and John J. O’Connor. New York: 

Longmans, Green and Company. Pp, xi, 387. $2.00. 

Probably the strongest point about this little book is its remarkably integral 
character. It successfully fuses the viewpoint of social science, social theory 
and Catholic social doctrine. To realize how rare a virtue this is, one has 
only to turn to other current texts. Non-Catholic books not only leave the 
supernatural out of consideration, but tend to neglect social ethics also. Thus 
sociology becomes a sterile science in which current facts are studied with 
little consideration of right and wrong. Even in Catholic texts one some- 
times finds that mere lip service is paid to the Encyclicals. They appear as 
a sort of appendage rather than as an integral part of the author’s thought. 
Willigan and O’Connor, however, have succeeded in weaving the Catholic 
viewpoint into their whole treatment. The warp and weft of the book is 
completely Catholic. 

The principal criticism which the book will meet is probably its brevity. 
As a high-school text, it is satisfactory in its present form. For college use, 
it will probably have to be supplemented with outside readings. This, how- 
ever, is made easy by a very excellent Critical Essay on Authorities which 
occupies some twenty-two pages at the end of the book. This is no mere 
bibliography, but a first-rate introduction to recent Sociological literature ap- 
preciated from the Catholic standpoint. 


The format is pleasing, the indices are adequate, and such teaching aids 
as definitions, questions and projects add to the practical value of the book. 
All in all, in spite of its brevity, it is probably the best introductory text 
in Sociology which has yet appeared in the United States. 

Catholic University. Paut Han ty FurFey. 


A History or Economic THouGcHT. By Erich Roll. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. vi, 394. $3.00. 

The aim of Professor Roll is to “provide an historical background to 
the great theoretical controversies of today.” His approach, historical and 
critical, is based on the Marxist conviction that “the economic structure 
of any given epoch and the changes which it undergoes are the ultimate 
determinants of economic thinking” (p. 16). The outstanding feature of 
the book is the disproportionate space given to the “founder of scientific 
socialism.” Like Marx, Professor Roll regards Petty as the founder of 
political economy. While Adam Smith receives thirty-one pages, Ricardo 
eighteen and Malthus four, Marx receives forty-six pages of treatment. 

The historian will find some glaring errors. It is not true that “The 
whole Marxian system springs from classical political economy as it found 
expression in Ricardo.” Nowhere, for example, in the writings of Ricardo 
can one find, in germ or in bloom, the economic interpretation of history. 
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The author states too categorically: “It is significant that the opponents 
of privilege and the believers in equal opportunity have always made their 
strongest attack on trade-union action and ameliorative social legislation” 
(p. 412). It is not true that “The results which followed Smith’s effort 
were amazingly rapid and complete” (p. 151). Smith was often quoted in 
Parliament; but it was not until seventy years after the publication of the 
Wealth of Nations that England repealed her Corn Laws. Oblivious of 
what Smith had to say about the profits of merchants and master-manufac- 
turers, Dr. Roll maintains that Smith represents historically “and even 
subjectively” the interest of a single class, the industrial capitalists, 

Lest he intrude on “contemporary theoretical activity,” Professor Roll 
finishes his extended analysis of theorists with John Stuart Mill. After Mill 
came Modern Economics made up of the founders of the marginal utility 
theories—Gossen, Jevons (who is well reviewed), Menger and Walras— 
and those who in the “Second generation” refined the work of the prede- 
cessors; here, Marshall, Wieser, BGhm-Bawerk and Pareto are reviewed. 
This process of refinement, we are told, is still going on. The author men- 
tions but does not discuss Hobson, Veblen and Pigou. One feels that with 
these and other exclusions the work is seriously incomplete. 

The style is exceptionally good; but, in the main, the treatment is some- 
what advanced for the college student. 


Fordham College. DANIEL J. AHEARN. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SocIAL CasE Work. By Gordon Hamilton. 

New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. vii, 388. $3.00. 

Miss Hamilton states, in the Preface, that she does “not pretend to offer 
a wholly new interpretation of social case work, but does attempt to analyze 
and reconcile some of the more significant elements of theory and practice 
to-day.” The result is a formulation of principles and method that will be 
helpful to instructors of case-work courses and to professional workers. It 
will have less value for the beginning student and for persons not already 
familiar with the theory and practice of professional social work. 

In the first three chapters, the author describes the scope and purpose of 
social work, the development of the case-work idea and the “unity of the 
case-work process.” The discussion of the first two of these topics is a de- 
scription of the accepted “fields” of social work: social welfare planning, 
social group work and social case work. A considerable amount of historical 
material is introduced, and certain basic principles are restated in terms ot 
current thinking and in the light of contributions from anthropology, psy- 
chology and psychiatry. 

In her discussion of the case-work process, Miss Hamilton offers a prac- 
tical interpretation of study, diagnosis and treatment as one continuous 
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process, rather than as isolated steps in the professional approach. She 
stresses the fact that case workers are always dealing with people “who have 
not only social experiences but also feelings about those experiences.” 

In the next four chapters, Miss Hamilton discusses the social history 
from the standpoint of accepted methods of securing it, its purpose, use and 
interpretation. Significant changes, during the last twenty years, can be 
attributed chiefly to a better understanding, on the part of the case worker, 
of the meaning of behavior, more careful attention to his own attitudes and 
reactions as well as to those of persons seeking help and the need to create, 
within the interview, a feeling of mutual confidence. Application of these 
concepts is illustrated through the introduction of case material. Chapters 
VIII to X deal with the methods and objectives of social treatment. The 
word treatment applies both to the meeting of an objective need through 
concrete services and to the solution of subtle, psychological problems through 
personal contact and relationship. 

The last four chapters on the “functional adaptations of social case work” 
constitute a complete departure from the proceeding ones. In these chapters, 
the author attempts to show that, although case work has a distinctly “generic 
character” (that is, study, diagnosis and treatment are recognizably the same 
in different fields of practice), yet ‘administrative settings do condition prac- 
tice in several important ways... .” Within the different divisions of case 
work, there are highly specialized problems and techniques that require spe- 
cialized knowledge. The discussion concludes with an interpretation of 
“functional interrelationships” or the ways in which agencies can work to- 
gether and still maintain their own identities. 

These final chapters leave a reader dissatisfied. —They seem more like an 
introduction to another book than a conclusion to the present one. They 
introduce another set of theories and practices that need to be explored and 
interpreted. Viewed as a whole, however, the book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of professional social work. Its underlying philosophy 


































is sound. 


Loyola University, Chicago. Mary J. McCormick. 





Principia Juris Poritici. Vol. II. By Joseph N. Giienechea, S.J. Rome: 

Universita Gregoriana. Pp. 414. Lire 32. 

The second volume of Father Giienechea’s work contains a lengthy treatise 
on the natural law, an explanation and discussion of the elaboration of civil 
laws, of the organs of civil power, and of several particular questions of vital 
moment, such as the right of property, liberty of conscience, of teaching, of 
the press and the right of education. The principal value of the work is to be 
found in the fact that it presents, in textbook form of definition, proof and 
difficulties, many questions that in the past were treated only in widely 
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scattered and inadequate articles. This is particularly true of the parts dealing 
with the elaboration of civil laws and with the nature and purpose of the 
organs of civil power. Father Giienechea’s volumes will be found most 
useful as a supplementary text in the study of Ethics. The author has dili- 
gently consulted the classical Catholic masters on his subject, and liberally 
quotes his sources. The treatment of the subject is at times lacking in polish, 
in clarity and adequacy of proof, and the reader occasionally will feel that 
democratic institutions could have been viewed with greater impartiality. 
Woodstock College. JosePH F, GALLEN. 


Historia Juris Canonici. Vol. II. By Ivo A. Zeiger, S.J. Rome: Univ- 
ersita Gregoriana. Pp. 130. Lire 18. 

DE EVOLUTIONE DEFINITIONIS JURIS GENTIUM. By P. Clementinus a Vlis- 
singen, O.F.M.Cap. Rome: Universita Gregoriana. Pp. 184. Lire 25. 
Having already compiled a most practical manual on the sources of Canon 

law, Father Zeiger, in the present work, begins the publication of the 

history of Canon law. This first part of his historical work is synthetic 
in form, giving in large outline the history of Canon law from its inception 

until the present time. The author intends to complete the subject with a 

subsequent and detailed volume on the particular laws of the Church. The 

present small volume, intended as a manual for class use, will be of great 

value to students of Canon law and theology. It puts at the disposal of a 

much greater number of students a part of historical knowledge that had 

been too closely confined to laborious and too often non-Catholic works in 

German. Father Zeiger’s manual will be of great assistance in revealing to 

students the importance of history in the interpretation of the laws of the 

Church. 

The doctorate thesis of P. Clementinus a Vlissingen is distinguished by a 
most thorough analysis of the development of the definition of jus gentium, 
and of the relation of jus gentium to the natural and international law. The 
author has studied his subject exhaustively in Catholic and non-Catholic 
jurists, and has produced a work that is of timely interest and utility for the 
student of the sources of international obligations. 

Woodstock College. JosePH F. GALLEN. 
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LITERATURE, ART 


New ENGLAND INDIAN SUMMER. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. Pp. 557. $3.75. 

So few good volumes have been written on the New England scene that it 
is quite natural to be grateful to Mr. Van Wyck Brooks for the splendid work 
he has accomplished in New England Indian Summer. I doubt very much 
that the author of this volume would describe his efforts as definitive, though 
he does strike a new high in the presentation of 1iterary and cultural history. 
Done in a chatty and somewhat discursive manner, though with a firm touch 
of the scholarly, this work is both facile and fascinating. Though both these 
traits blow off the dry dust that often clings to the research so necessary for 
such a book, there is always the possibility that they may prove a snare to the 
general reader, enticing him away from the main current of thought to lose 
his way in the pleasanter tributaries of personalities and anecdotes. Yet it is 
these latter that give a vital dynamic something to the already interesting 
substance of the story. 

Van Wyck Brooks is a delightful writer. He proved that in The Flowering 
of New England. In the volume under discussion, he has emphasized and 
underlined this proof. One feels that he is an unconscious and hence a natural 
stylist whose pages exhale that elusive literary quality which we call charm. 
This is a rare gift among American writers, one that was more prevalent in 
our Indian summer than in our latter frost-bitten years. 

A host of rather famous worthies move through Mr. Brooks’ pages, and 
one meets them on rather intimate terms. Any one of them could have been 
expanded into a book; as many of them have been. Dr. Holmes, Henry 
Adams, Francis Parkman, Emily Dickinson, Henry James and Thomas 
Aldrich, their friends, the members of their circles, literary and esthetic—these 
form the vitalizing element of a most readable and thoroughly enjoyable study. 

The spirit of nineteenth-century Boston has been recaptured and made to 
live in the lives of the men and women who were prominent in that century. 
Esthetic Boston, the city that cradled our literature, is the pivotal point of 
Mr. Brooks’ writing. It was in this city, as he pictures it, that everybody who 
was anybody gathered. Hence it was from this city, to a great extent, that 
the intellectual, social, cultural and religious tempo was set for the rest of 
New England. True, there was always a generous borrowing from Europe, 
and a certain amount of insincere emphasis was placed on form and formality, 
but in general the Boston of New England Indian Summer is a city grown 
up and progressing towards a somewhat alloyed, though glittering golden age. 

Then came the Indian summer, and it hung its haze over the New England 
scene of the early eighties. It slowed up the wheels of progress, it dulled 
the glittering gold. New England was losing its vigor, standing still, begin- 
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ning to live in the past with its antiques and fine memories. Literature had 
lost its freshness of feeling, its creative force. Writers looked for types, and 
found them, but the stream of progress was becoming stagnant. 

The change which this volume records followed shortly on the heels of the 
Civil War. Provincial Boston, once the leader of all thought, was out of 
sympathy with this change, much averse to the ideas that accompanied it. 
But ideas are persistent, and they did much to influence the outlook of New 
England between the years 1865 and 1915. The effect of these years and all 
they connote is the theme of New England Indian Summer. Steadily the 
volume pursues its course until it brings us finally into contact with our own 
contemporaries in the persons of Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson and others through whose efforts a new literature came to birth, a 
more vital and vigorous type of writing which spoke of a definite maturity, 
a certain coming of age. 

In the brief space of its some five hundred pages New England Indian 
Summer gives us quite a complete picture of the fifty years that lie between 
1865 and 1915. 

College of the Holy Cross. JosepH R. N. MAxwe Lt. 


PreFACE TO Wor-p LITERATURE. By Albert Guérard. New York: Henry 

Holt and Company. Pp. xv, 536. $3.50. 

Beginning with the explanation of definitions pertinent to his subject, 
the author of this volume proceeds to examine the main divisions of world 
literature—its tendencies, genres and periods—and concludes with a dis- 
cussion of its main problems. The volume is carefully composed, with a 
summary at. the end of every chapter and abundant appendices on “the best 
which has been thought and said in the world,” types of narrative fiction 
and criticism, and a critic’s glossary. 

In the Foreword the author, speaking of his own ideas on world-literature, 
writes: “This conception of World Literature implies three consequences, 
which will be our three guiding principles and which we name Humanism, 
Individualism, and Pragmatic Relativism.” Remembering this, the reader 
will not be surprised at what follows: “Shakespeare’s name is linked with 
‘no system, no creed” (p. 37). “The essential element in art is not the 
service of an abstract idea, but self-expression” (p. 112). And finally: 


There are Christians for whom their religion is first of all a creed, a set of 
dogmas to be firmly believed. There are others for whom it is essentially a 
personal experience, the direct revelation of God’s grace to the individual soul. 
And there are many who pay scant attention to theology, who never went through 
an intense crisis of conversion, who never had even a glimpse of the beatific 
vision, but who are unimpeachable members of their Church, as a congenial asso- 
ciation of well-meaning men. The majority of us hold these three conceptions 
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at the same time, trusting that, from day to day, life will adjust their contra- 
dictions. British-wise, we hope to “muddle through somehow” into the Kingdom 
of Heaven (p. 110). 


It is surely pitiable, in this day and hour, to hear a college professor 
accepting Walt Whitman’s substitution of a confraternity of good-natured 
rogues for the Communion of Saints, while flippantly echoing Tennyson’s 
outworn and feeble cry: 

I stretch lame hands of faith and grope 
And gather dust and chaff and call 


To what I feel is Lord of all 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 


The last chapter, “The Problem of Criticism,” is the most important 
chapter in the book. In it the author states: “What the people want is 
expert and courageous leadership, which in literature means able and honest 
criticism” (p. 401). He then goes on to say: “It [criticism] passes judgment 
where there is no established, no accepted code of laws” (p. 434). And 
the conclusion is: “Between these two extremes, rigid dogma and pure 
impressionism, there is room for a ‘judgment’ which is neither absolute, 
nor purely personal” (ibid.). But nowhere is the nature of this judgment 
revealed. 

How much more satisfying is the simple recommendation with which 
Coventry Patmore concludes his matchless essay, “Principles in Art”: “It 
would be well if the professed critic would remember that criticism is 
not the expression however picturesque and glowing, of the faith that is 
in him, but the rendering of sound and intelligible reasons for that faith.” 
It is chiefly because Professor Guérard has not remembered this that he 
has failed to give us a satisfactory volume on a very difficult subject. 

Boston College. TERENCE L. CoNnNOLLY. 


ENGLISH LiTERATURE: 1650-1800. Edited by John C. Mendenhall. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. xxiv, 1166. $6.00. 

Tue Art oF SATIRE. By David Worcester. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. x, 192. $1.75. 

The anthology of restoration and eighteenth-century literature which 
Professor Mendenhall has prepared is one of the most ambitious and one 
of the most satisfying attempts to represent that vivid period. The editor 
has likened the times, quite happily, to the progress of a man’s career through 
“the exuberance and elaborate gallantry” of youth, “the easiness and polite- 
ness of its middle Augustan years” and “the wisdom of its close.” Excellent 
introductions to each author, combined with satisfactory notes, reveal the 
search for good proportion, grace, geniality, urbanity, the obsession with 
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national pride or commercial domination, the interest in social ideals or 
in sociological problems, which touched the minds of the writers. Most of 
all, and this is unusual, the compiler has stressed the literary value of the 
selections made. 

One turns immediately to the biographical and critical treatment of Dry- 
den, Pope and Johnson in a work such as this; and the findings are gratify- 
ing. The older stupidities, engendered in the last century and repeated in 
some recent anthologies, are fortunately absent. To cite one instance: Pope’s 
Guardian paper attacking Philips is called “impish” instead of the expected 
“waspish,” his friendships are admitted to have been “characterized by af- 
fection, understanding, and warm impulsiveness,” and a careful distinction 
is made between “the language of raillery and satire” habitual in a critical 
world and the popular picture of Pope with a ladle of burning oil for “every- 
one.” His imagery, his didacticism and his command of poetic technique are 
each given their due. 

The question which arises regarding every such collection is: Can one 
teach from it? Here again the work merits high praise. Physically, it pays 
more attention to eye-comfort than any similar text. Critically, the inter- 
relation of ideas and men, and of one man with another, is never lost sight 
of in the commentary. Selectively, attention is paid to this same interrela- 
tionship. The seventeenth-century influences: Gondibert, the Roval Society, 
the changing couplet ; the significant critics, Sheffield, Locke, Collier, Temple, 
Hurd, Reynolds, Burke and the Wartons are at hand for effective use of 
any cross-reference method. The minor names, caught by the student in 
writers’ references, are successfully illustrated: ‘Tillotson, Walsh, Watts, 
Fenton, Broome, Tickell, Cibber, Whitehead, Churchill and Hammond. 
The major figures are present in abundant selections: Dryden is given 107 
pages, Swift 52, Pope 50, Addison and Steele 60 and Johnson 72. Many 
teachers may enjoy the inclusion of three complete plays (by Dryden, Otway, 
Congreve) and short sections representative of the four major novelists. 
They add considerably to the bulk, however, and in the case of the prose 
prove insufficient—and unrepresentative without supporting sections from 
Defoe, Walpole, Goldsmith and Burney. 

One of the strongest marks of the writing of this period was its satiric 
strain. The variety of aspects which this literary temper may possess is at 
times ably, more often irritatingly, discussed in Mr. Worcester’s: study. 
Satire is looked at as invective, as burlesque, as irony, allied to humor and 
to tragedy, as comic and as cosmic, as form and as manner. However pro- 
tean satire may he, surely there is a singleness of motive which distinguishes 
the best satirists, and leaves the others far behind. 

The best satire demands also that the aim of the satirist be great and 
the object attacked ignoble. Thus, Mark Twain’s attack on missionaries 
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falls short because, not only was it factually incorrect, and lacking in the 
very “amused detachment” which Worcester admires, but it was directed 
against all religious effort. Shelley’s hope for the overthrow of Christianity, 
voiced in “the glorious chorus of Hellas,” raises the point whether the ideal 
Christian or the infantile poet is of more significance. Swift’s Argument 
for Abolishing Christianity may be accepted as intellectual irony; Butler’s 
atheistic comments on miracles cannot. One may agree that there are 
innumerable stupidities in man, but this does not argue that man is wholly 
stupid. There are futile actions in life, but life itself is not futile. When 
Swift’s Brobdingnagian king called men “odious vermin,” he carefully pre- 
faced his denunciation by saying that his opinion resulted “from what I 
have gathered from your relation” of the stupid actions of the many. Pope 
was similarly selective in the Dunciad. The “intent” of the medieval feast 
of fools—whatever it may have borrowed, in form, from the village festival 
or Fescenninie verse—was to parody religious or civil authorities as persons ; 
it was not a satiric thrust at the idea of the Mass, not the triumph of rational- 
ism over superstition. 

Although Worcester admits, in passing, that satire may be “the instru- 
ment of social and ethical reform and self-improvement,” he gives little 
attention to the didactic element. As a result, there is nothing about the 
righteous anger of the medieval sermon, Langland and Barclay are neglected, 
More referred to but lightly, the “eccentricities” of Skelton estimated as 
burlesque, and Erasmus and Chaucer considered for what is interpreted as 
delight in humor or irony, as method, over the serious and corrective as 
mentality. 

While satire rose “in modern English literature as a rigid poetic form,” 
one cannot take too seriously the Elizabethan Joseph Hall’s statement that 
he was the first English satirist. That satire which is above form, which 
is identified “by its motive and spirit,” had great ancestors. Among the 
later descendants, one misses the names of Belloc, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, 
Lee Wilson Dodd and the Sitwells. 

The relationship of satire to the laws of rhetoric—a point which has been 
neglected in modern times—is excellently treated. The devices of rhetoric 
win the reader to attention, if not to sympathy, and soften the impact of 
the writer’s destructive charge. Skill and precision are necessary in the 
satirist, coolness, but not complete detachment. This would be disinterest, 
or, at best, concern only with satire as style or as genre. 

Detachment, linked to an intelligent point of view, is controlled method ; 
expanded into a philosophy, it becomes disillusion, and, therefore, is no 
longer satire. To Worcester, “cosmic irony is the satire of frustration.” To 
the serious satirist, these terms would cancel each other. He cannot laugh 
in derision alone, be superior to the extent of becoming gleeful over impend- 
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ing tragedy, nor despondent because of the “jealousy of the gods.” ‘The 
universe is not a fraud—that is what separates the writing of Frederic 
Myers, who convinced himself that “ultimately, freezing darkness will steal 
over the cosmos,” from that of Pope and Swift who fought passionately 
lest intellectual darkness blot out man’s cultural inheritance. There appears 
to be much sympathy for such a cosmically ironic viewpoint, which “‘repre- 
sents the most distant perspective, the most complete detachment, that it is 
possible to achieve in the present state of knowledge.” 

Being completely “detached” from life brings only the empty Socratic 
confusion that one knows nothing. To take such a stand is to be unable to 
fight—and war is the chief activity of the satirist. The best satirist must 
be one with Charlemagne, watching the border against barbarism. 

Fordham University. JAmMEs Epwarp Tosin. 


New ZEALAND Poems. By Eileen Duggan. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Pp. 63. $1.25. 

Several qualities in the poetry of Miss Duggan might explain the acclaim 
with which she has been received. Her verses are simple and musical; they 
possess a warm and lively innocence, an earthy freshness that is wholly 
divergent from the arid sophistication of much modern verse. She has a 
child’s faith in the joy of earth and the joy of heaven, and she has a child’s 
open heart. To state her gospel in her own words: 


Give over questioning: your fears remove 
And rest upon the old simplicities, 

On forthright anger and on candid love, 
For such a freedom in its simple stress 
Hath a male pride, a female tenderness 
And is as natural as grass and trees. 


Then, too, her poetry has a rich human quality, also rare in the verse of 
our own day. Poems that reveal her understanding of her own countrymen, 
as well as her affection for them—The Bushwoman, The Drayman, The 
Whaling Master’s Song, The Musterer, The Blacksmith’s Wife—are simple 
and moving and give happy balance to the land and legend theme of the 
book. 

Miss Duggan’s particular gift is for the apt phrasing, the novel word. 
She does not lean heavily on the decorative adjective, but her images, her 
nouns and verbs, astonish and delight. Possibly this was even more evident 
in her first book where she could strike off such lines as “a sudden wind 
clouted the nose of the chimney,” “he . . . fled when terror clubbed his 
feet,” “night, the slow dragon, ruffs its lambent scales,” and where she had 
written Pilgrimage, a poem about bells which is a masterpiece of craftman- 
ship in the use of words and images. In New Zealand Poems her gift of 
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word and metaphor continues, but she has settled to an intense but less 
exuberant singing, and she is preoccupied with eulogy and interpretation of 
native lore. The names of the native birds and bushes are in her lines— 
the wild karaka berry, the koromiko, the ngaio trees, the raupo, the rangiora, 
and of the New Zealand birds, the hihi, the bellbird, the tern, the tui, the 
huia—all these add charm to a poetry already rich in words. 4 Maori Lullaby 
and Tua Marina are illustrative of this beauty, as is The First Night, a 
perfect Christmas lyric, in which the birds of New Zealand address the little 
Christ Child. 


Said the Hihi, glowing gold: 
“With my stitch that comes and goes, 
O my little naked Christ 

Let me stitch your bits of clothes!” 


Said the Bittern, booming deep: 
“Little soldier, in that night 

When the spears shall crowd you thick, 
Let me drum Your foes to flight.” 


The country of Miss Duggan is a remote island of the southern ocean, 
a sort of land’s end among nations, still “spirit-free Amid the wandering 
desert of the sea.” It has pride and courage: 
As lightly and as nobly as a stag 


New Zealand flings its heavy antlers up 
And senses little but the lonely pole. 


It is like a “world That has not yet the calm despair of sod But keeps the 
insurrection of its core.’ Perhaps one could best define and evaluate the 
poetry of Eileen Duggan by saying that it is truly representative of her 
country as she interprets it for us, and that each poem carries within itself 
that same distinctive and individual beauty. If it were possible to name 
as hermit a poet who so cherishes her own people, we might address Miss 
Duggan as she addresses her country: 


Now comes the heavy omen of eclipse 

Its darkness eldritch with the moan of strife, 
When nations huddle in behind their ships 

Since all their lore leads but to fear of life. 

Ah like that sage who once, waylaid by night, 
Wrote on because, in wisdom’s ecstasy, 

From his forefinger streamed such shafts of light 
It was as though the sun rose from the script, 
And flooded all the carrel and the crypt— 

So shine, so shine, O hermit of the sea. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. JEssicA Powers. 
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Revott. By John Bunker. New York: Campion Books, Ltd. Pp. 29. 
$1.50. 

Poetry not only of moral preoccupation but of explicit religious faith bear- 
ing on our world crisis is hard to find today, as it is hard to write. Recent 
volumes of Auden (Another Time), MacNeice (Autumn Journal), Mac- 
Leish (America Was Promises), Rukeyser (4 Turning Wind), with their 
genuine concern for values, have religious implications; but these authors are 
certainly extremely reticent as to what these implications are. Unabashed 
expression of moral and religious convictions in verse today has suffered 
from our reaction against didacticism, and it is a bold poet who ventures 
into this area unless under the aegis of Marx, Freud or some form of 
primitivism. It seems likely, however, that our present tensions will restore 
the poetry of faith to its deserved place. If this be the case we have the right 
to expect that it profit by the modern gains in technique and speak to the 
modern sensibility. 

Revolt is a free-verse poem in ten sections dealing significantly with the 
public disorder today in terms of its deeper forces. The opening sections 
present a colloquy between the long submissive multitudes of earth’s meek 
and their masters, now doomed. To use MacLeish’s terms, though in a 
different sense, the people at length speak. Here too “the aristocracy of 
wealth and talents” has betrayed its trust. A sharp indictment is made 


against the privileged of the old order both in business and politics, particu- 
larly against the writers and scientists. Out of the inarticulate masses arises 
a logical retribution of terrible import. It is a retribution obscurely animated 
by love but inevitably involved in violence. Here, perhaps, the thought is 
not fully clear, for we are left in doubt as to the relation of this insurgence 
of the meek to the inhuman divisiveness of the dictators. The people speak: 


We must cleanse the earth 

With sorrow and hate. . 

But mostly with love, 

Love pitiless, unrelenting, omnipotent, 
Love hungry with a great hunger— 
Love for mankind. 


In the last sections of the poem the poet speaks his solidarity with the per- 
secuted and desperate of all races and nations. The final appeal is to love, 
courage and faith, and their high guarantors in heaven. 

Auslander in an interesting treatment of the same themes, Riders At the 
Gate, uses a fast moving rhymed stanza. Mr. Bunker is probably wiser in 
using free verse. It is not the line used by MacLeish in his radio plays but 
one reminiscent of the prophetic books of the Bible. Indeed, the biblical 
device of parallelism is used effectively and confers a rhythmic quality that 
free verse often lacks. The images used here are traditional, but the convic- 
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tion and resource with which the poem is written lend it real force. The 
author escapes the clichés, the prose, the sentimentality, with which an idealist 
might well treat these topics, and often suggests tellingly the immanent aspira- 
tions that struggle in our time. 

Andover Newton Theological School. Amos N. WILDER. 












THE Oxrorp Book oF CHRISTIAN VERSE. Chosen and Edited by Lord 

David Cecil. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxxiii, 560. $3.00. 
In the Preface to his timely volume, Lord Cecil advances reasons for both 
_ his inclusions and omissions. Dividing English poetry into four phases, he 
dismisses the pre-Reformation period with the rather startling remark that 
it is “the least important, for it contains no poet of first distinction.” In an 
introduction to a volume of Christian poetry one may wonder at such an 
indictment. Several splendid pieces appear in the volume of a caliber suffi- 
cient to challenge the statement, and one misses others that centuries have 
approved. Chaucer, whom Lord Cecil dubs as “primarily a man of this 
world,” wrote some religious poetry of a high order, a brief amount, if 
you will, but none the less of sufficient merit to be included in a volume of 
Christian verse. 

I am inclined to believe that, in his praise of Herbert, Lord Cecil has 
sounded the key-note of his collection: 



















His piety is an eminently Anglican piety; refined, dignified, with a delicate appre- 
ciation of the value of style and ceremony, but subdued and restrained; its pure out- 
line and quiet tints, a strong contrast to the rich colours and perfumed incense-flames 
of Crashaw. 







There is a marked absence of poems on Our Lady; even Wordsworth’s famous 
sonnet is missing. England was once known as Our Lady’s Dowry. One 
would hardly suspect that fact as he turns the pages of The Oxford Book 
of Christian Verse. 

With the exception of certain Catholic poets, such as Blessed Robert South- 
well, Cardinal Newman, Gerard Hopkins, Francis Thompson and others, 
the ideas of God as transcendent, awe-inspiring, or of Christ crucified, have 
not possessed the minds of the English poets. To a great extent, the Christi- 
anity of this volume is pale and cool, lacking much of the robustness of strong 
faith and the enthusiasm of deep conviction. 

There is no intention of attacking the tastes of Lord Cecil. Sympathies play 
no small part in forming one’s taste, and Lord Cecil’s leanings were doubt- 
less developed in the atmosphere of Anglican piety. This has guided him 
not a little in compiling his book. Every reader, I am sure, will find between 
its covers many an old favorite and many another that he will come to love. 
College of the Holy Cross. JosepH R. N. MAxweEL. 
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Tue Livinc THoucnts oF Pasca. Presented by Francois Mauriac. New 

York: Longmans, Green and Co, Pp. 151. $1.00. 

Three other French masters have already been “presented” in this series: 
Montaigne, by André Gide; Rousseau, by Romain Rolland; and Voltaire, 
by André Maurois. No one was better qualified to “present” Pascal than the 
author of those two remarkable books, Blaise Pascal et sa soeur Jacqueline 
and La rencontre avec Pascal. ‘This familiarity with Pascal’s thought is 
further attested by the pages of Mauriac’s Journal (the third volume of 
which has recently appeared). Pascal, like Jean Racine (likewise a Jansenist), 
has long fascinated Mauriac; and no other master has been more influential 
in his literary and psychological development. 

In a short Preface, M. Mauriac has chosen to delineate not so much the 
positive contributions of Pascal to the world of ideas or of science as the 
aspirations of a tormented soul, at last finding peace in tears of joy and 
deliverance, at the foot of the Cross, on the night of November 23, 1654. 
That “ecstasy” of Pascal (like the songe of Descartes and the illumination 
at Vincennes of J. J. Rousseau) may be one of the decisive turning points of 
French thought, and it was fitting that Mauriac should have dealt with it 
at length. Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that other aspects no less important 
—the mathematician, the physicist, the polemist, the apologist of Christianity, 
the philosopher—have had to be sacrificed. 

Surely it were wise, in an age like ours, so prone to ascribe religious 
experiences to a blind sentimental process, to show that all the forces of 
intelligence, reason and will-power worked to prepare and fortify that 
conversion. It is true that Pascal worshiped the One who is “the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, not of the philosophers and 
scholars.” It should, however, not be forgotten that the Pensées were in- 
tended to be an apology of Christian religion destined for atheists and were, 
therefore, based on rational and philosophical arguments. Even the much 
discussed argument of the wager (le pari) is fundamentally of a mathe- 
matical nature. Nor did Pascal eschew science after his conversion (he 
solved, in fact, one of the most abstruse of geometrical problems) ; what he 
did was to see the relationship of science to a higher order of certitude. 

The selections from Pascal’s works seem to be determined by the particular 
angle under which Pascal is here considered; they are from the T'reatise on 
Vacuum (in its incomplete state philosophical rather than scientific), the 
Provincial Letters, the Pensées and various letters to Mile de Roannez. One 
cannot but wonder what consideration prompted M. Mauriac to omit the 
very revealing Entretiens avec M. de Saci sur Epictéte et sur Montaigne, 
without which Montaigne’s profound influence on Pascal’s development (of 
which, of course, M. Mauriac is well aware) cannot be properly understood. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 
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RoNSARD, Prince oF Ports. By Morris Bishop. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 253. $3.00. 
In a humorous but not disrespectful vein, Morris Bishop has contributed 
a well-written if one-sided biography of the chief luminary of the Pleiad. 
The first part of the book, by apt use of fictional dialogue and a thorough 
acquaintance with the contemporary social background, offers a full portrait 
of Ronsard the child and youth, his early surroundings ard infatuation for 
/ the Muse, his douce folie. In the large remainder of the biography, the 
. author is principally engrossed in recounting one love affair after another. 
The detailed account of his courting Cassandre would have sufficed. The 
description of informative details about life at court, of Ronsard’s adulation 
for his royal patrons and of his gradual distaste for the exigencies imposed 
on a poet of the court, serves as a diversion from the narration of these 
amorous pursuits. 
The outstanding quality of the book is the author’s translation of several 
of Ronsard’s more famous poems. Mr. Bishop, profiting by the fruits of 
Paul Laumonnier’s masterly research on Ronsard, has successfully attempted 
to appreciate the personality, emotions and environment of the poet so that, in 
rendering the verses into English, he might lose as little as possible of their 
inspiration and style. His achievement in this is commendable. On the other 
hand, the author’s frequent indulgences in realistic description, such as that 
of Ronsard’s birth (p. 4), were wholly unnecessary. In general, the work 
is not scholarly: it contains little critical matter and pays practically no 
attention to dates. 
Boston College. Timotny J. Burke. 



























Art’s ENDURANCE. By Theodore L. Shaw. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc. Pp. 249, plates, diagrams. $3.00. 
This book is in part a restatement of esthetic principles already developed 
by the author in a work called Art Reconstructed (Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co., 1937), whose purpose was to dissipate 












all the preposterous blarney and false glamour that have gathered about Art, and 
to reveal Art as that which it actually is . . . simply a phenomenon of life, in the 
same way that Gravity or Space or Time are phenomena of life. 






In Art’s Endurance, the author goes on to examine the “fallacy” that “Art 
endures forever”; for example, that such works as the Venus of Milo, or 
the Iliad, or Don Quixote, are “timeless and imperishable masterpieces.” 
These works, he concludes, do not follow a level line in men’s appreciation, 
but have a rising and setting; and the author applies his esthetic principles 
to charting this course, and formulating its laws. 

“Pleasure ... is the measure of art,” begins the argument; or, more ulti- 
mately, Art is “that which tends to put man’s nervous system into balance 
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. . « feeds nerve-hungers and rests nerve fatigues.” ‘The quality by which 
a work of Art produces this effect is called Rareness. 

This quality is not possessed by works of Fine Art alone. In fact, 
simpler things give greater pleasure than the Fine, or “Intuitive,” Arts, 
whose pleasure is in “the direction of complexity.” 


There is no artist, no matter how great, who could derive from [Paradise Lost 
or King Lear or Rheims Cathedral or “The Night Watch”] ...a degree of pleasure 
which would even approach in magnitude the degree of pleasure which would be 
available to him in a drink of water when he was thirsty, in a taste of food when 
he was hungry, in a hot bath when he was chilled, or in taking off a tight shoe. 


But art includes also that which gives pain; for pleasure, which is the 
criterion of art, must be permitte* to run through its whole scale, including 
not only the plus half of pleasure b «t also its minus half: unpleasure. “Other- 
wise we should be cutting Art in two and excluding from it predominantly 
unpleasurable Art works like rheumatism and having a headache.” In 
short, “any Art work is a thing, and any thing is an Art work.” 

The general principles on which Art’s Endurance is based explain what 
is most amazing about it: namely, that it devotes hardly a word to the 
specifically “Fine Arts,” noting only that they are, in general, more com- 
plex. Now it is true that philosophers have devised a great many extrava- 
gant accounts of art, the explanations ranging from mysticism to paranoia. 
But the very fact that the fine arts have suggested such extreme interpreta- 
tions of themselves is a witness that they have some special quality which 
sets them apart from other products of the human spirit, and especially from 
the casual generality of mere “things.” 

The author’s aim of relating art to life mer . earnest approval. Throvgh- 
out the history of esthetics there has ber on the one hand, a great gap 
between the principles of art and the practical issues of creation and criticism. 
The various definitions of beauty, the esthetic canons of unity, variety, pro- 
portion, have had very little application to questions of realism, or truth, 
or morality in art; to problems raised by technical innovators; to inquiries 
suggested by the opening of new paths in experimental psychology. On the 
other hand, there is a gap between esthetics and the more fundamental con- 
ceptions of philosophy. And it may be that esthetic principles have had so 
little bearing on the practical details of art, largely because the principles 
themselves are not ultimate enough; because man’s joy in the beautiful is 
not clearly enough related with his pursuit of the true and the good. ° 

But a theory of art which attempts to bridge these gaps will depend for 
its value on the philosophy of which—of necessity—it forms a part. There 
seems little enough to be said for a philosophy whose ultimate concept is 
nervous balance. Other philosophic notions expressed in Art’s Endurance 
suggest similar misgivings. By demonstration, for example, the author 
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means “‘give you an emotion of high degree truth. . . . I regard truth strictly 
as an emotion.” “The hair-splittings of philosophy,” he remarks in a note, 
“are .. . merely progressions toward complexity . . . ”: philosophy, then, is 
only analytical, not synthetical. As to the theory itself, it should be ob- 
jected that the relating of art to life is not achieved simply by the merging 
of one in the other: “Knowledge grows by distinctions.” And it is hard 
to reconcile with philosophy the ungenerous assumption that all the esthetic 
philosophers, from Aristotle to Santayana, have done no more than elaborate 
a sentimental prejudice. 

In current esthetic psychology the lacunae are even more numerous if less 
important. What part is played in art by the subconscious, or by memory? 
To what qualities of mind or sense do the various forms of organization 
in art correspond? What is the relation between thought and emotion, 
between thought and image? Sore of these questions are not even super- 
ficially answered. But the psychologist’s contribution will be conditioned by 
either or both of two qualities: subtle and original insight, or precision 
in measurement. Now the perceptions on which the laws of Art’s En- 
durance are based are neither new nor recondite: namely, that we tire 
sooner of simple objects than of complex, of intense sensations than of mild; 
that an object gives more pleasure if it is perceived alternately with objects 
unlike itself, since variety refreshes the mind. As to measurement, it is not 
part of the author’s purpose to be exact. He uses graphs to illustrate his 
theory, but in general the angles, distances and numbers employed are—as 
the author professes—either arbitrary or merely approximate: they indicate 
only the relations between the various psychological factors involved, not their 
dimensions. 

One wonders, at the end, why the author should have selected so inept a 
fallacy as that of the “permanence” of art for his attack: the fallacy, 
namely, that if a particular work of art is good, a particular man 
may go on enjoying it indefinitely. Who defends this notion? Naturally, 
even works of Fine Art are subject to the laws of tedium; and they are 
affected by other accidents of time—the loss of the language, for example, in 
which a poem was written. The words “eternal,” “imperishable” might 
be justified more readily in their application to elements in art more objective 
than pleasure: order, for example, or concentration; although this, of course, 
is to assume a distinction between art and non-art. Anyway, words are 
seldom used in their absolute sense, outside of metaphysics. When we say 
that art is timeless, we may mean no more than that a poem, written in 
Greece 400 years before Christ, can still give pleasure in our day. But we 
mean that much. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, California. ALBerT J. STEIss. 
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THE Mepievat Papacy 1n Ac7ion. By Marshall W. Baldwin. (The 
Christendom series). New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. ix, 
113. $1.00. 

This little volume from the pen of Professor Baldwin of New York Uni- 
versity is one of the first to appear in the new Christendom Series of popular 
books on important topics in the history of Christendom, prepared under the 
auspices of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The books are intended 
to provide informative reading for the general reader, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, and to serve as collateral texts in colleges and senior high-schools. 
They do not pretend, therefore, to make any original contribution to our 
knowledge of the subjects treated. Like Professor Baldwin, their authors 
will attempt “to coordinate in brief form the conclusions of recognized 
authorities.” 

Professor Baldwin has acquitted himself ably of a task which must have 
been especially trying: condensation is even more difficult than synthesis 
for the scholar. Yet, in the narrow compass of 109 pages, the author has 
given a remarkably clear and, on the whole, well balanced picture of the 
work of the Papacy in one of the most important periods of its history. In 
language that is readable and non-technical, he has succeeded in recounting 
the recovery of the rightful exercise of Papal supremacy after a long period 
of decentralization, and in describing adequately, for the readers envisaged, 
the formation and functioning of institutions to make the primacy permanent- 
ly effective, and the attempt to instil into European society the principles of 
Christian living. He has had to touch upon topics as varied as ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, the Papal curia, its offices and tribunals, the development of dogma, 
liturgy and Canon law, the history of the Inquisition, the Crusades and mis- 
sionary efforts. It was inevitable that no subject could be treated fully 
enough to be truly satisfying. No one realized this better than the author 
who, at every turn, can do no more than allude to topics which, as he re- 
marks, merit extended treatment. Indeed he has been forced, from the outset, 
to place two serious limitations to the subject-matter suggested by the rather 
sweeping title of his book: he treats the Papacy from the pontificate of Leo 
IX (1049) to the death of Innocent IV (1254) only; and he emphasizes 
almost exclusively the ecclesiastical policies of the Popes, but passing reference 
being made to their temporal policies. / 

Weaknesses and evils existed during this period ; Popes, like ordinary Chris- 
tians, fell short of the perfection proposed to them. ‘To these, Professor 
Baldwin is not blind; but he dees right to insist withal on the fundamentally 
supernatural purpose of the Church in every age: the Christianization of 
society and the salvation of souls (pp. 73-74). The enormous development of 
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the material, temporal and human side of the Church ought not to obscure 
the central fact that the Church, although composed of human beings, is 
essentially a Divine institution, the external aspect of which alone varies with 
the centuries (pp. 37-38, 70, 74). 

A few statements are subject to caution, as sweeping generalizations always 
are. The reference to “St. Albert and St. Thomas... building a great system 
of philosophy and theology based on Aristotle” (p. 78) could be grossly mis- 
leading. Gratian’s Decretum at no time “became in law ... an official Code 
of Canon Law” (p. 69), Professor Hazeltine’s statement to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ‘The question of Jegati nati is in reality much less simple 
than it is made to appear on p. 43. Again, to say that “the decree of the Lat- 
eran Council of 1059 (on Papal elections) put into constitutional form the 
spirit of the Cluny reform” (p. 50, cf. p. 12), is to ignore the conclusion 
of Fliche, the great historian of that period, that the Lorraine reform, not 
Cluny, inspired the decree. The date of the Saracen invasion of Sicily is 
of coizse the ninth century, not the eighth (p. 6). Thesaurius (p. 57) seems 
to be a mistake for thesaurarius. 

Pont. Institute of Med. Studies, Toronto. G. B. FLAHIFF 


PapaAL ENFORCEMENT OF SOME MeEpiEvAL Marriace Laws. By Charles 
Edward Smith. University, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press. 
Pp. viii, 230. $2.50. 

This study, a revision of a University of Pennsylvania doctoral dissertation 
in history, is legal in nature; and, consequently, must be judged from the view- 
point of Canon law as well as according to the canons of historical science. 
The blurb states that the book “traces the development of canonical impedi- 
ments to marital relationship to the end of the pontificate of Boniface VIII 
(1303).” There is, in fact, question only of the impediments of con- 
sanguinity, affinity, public honesty and spiritual relationship. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the development of the impedi- 
ments up to the ninth century and include a study on the “Calculation of 
the Degree of Relationship.” ‘The author affirms that the impediments which 
he treats derived from Roman Law and the Scriptures. In the record of his 
research he passes lightly over Roman Law, the Scriptures and the Fathers. 
More attention is devoted to the decrees of early synods, councils and Popes 
as recorded in Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte. The chapters on these early 
centuries cannot be considered an adequate treatment of the development of 
the laws in question. ‘The insertion of “medieval” in the title of the book 
is an indication that the author did not intend them to be such. 

Chapters IV to VIII are devoted almost exclusively to a narration of the 
events connected with various celebrated matrimonial cases. No effort is 
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made to study the legal principles involved; indeed, they are scarcely men- 
tioned. Taken together, however, the selection of cases does indicate clearly 
enough the trend of Papal policies in cases of consanguinity and affinity. 

Chapters IX and X treat of the practice of dispensing from the impedi- 
ments. The author distinguishes between dispensations in the interests of 
Papal policy and those in the interests of peace and equity. This extrinsic 
rubric is never really defended, and a perusal of the cases leads to the con- 
viction that it is far from being borne out by the facts in every instance. Four 
pages at the end of Chapter X are devoted to a good summary of the book. 
There is an index and a valuable bibliography. 

On the legal side, Professor Smith’s book is unquestionably weak. The 
Introduction could have been profitably revised. One reads statements as 
misleading as the following: “An impediment may be of either the impedientia 
or the dirimentia type. ‘The former prevents marriage, while the latter 
nullifies a union already concluded” (p. 1). Again the exact nature of 
the impediments is not made sufficiently clear, nor does the author seem 
to have remarked the great difference between impediments of natural and 
Papal law. At times his emphasis (e. g., in the case of Count William, pp. 
102-103) seems to prove that he is unaware of the complexity of the legal 
principles involved. Moreover, official documents must be translated care- 
fully. Innocent III did not say: “since without consummation no marriage 
had taken place” (p. 125), but “sine qua (copula carnali) matrimonium 
consummari non potest.” ‘The author’s idea of dispensation is also defective, 
since he speaks of a Pope condoning infractions of the marriage laws by 
dispensing (p. 168). 

This lack of legal precision and depth is certainly the most striking de- 
ficiency of a work which has much to recommend it on the historical side. It 
can scarcely be argued that in an historical work such precision and depth are 
not to be looked for, since their absence will certainly mislead those without 
training in Canon law. 

There are slips in Latin translation. It is hard to see how, even allowing 
for a typographical error, sine dolositatis macula can be translated “without 
the strain of mortification” (p. 59). Vestri animi sensus fideliter simpli- 
citerque, ut praecepistis, deprompsi does not mean: “I derived the sense of 
your soul faithfully and simply as you ordered” (p. 80). Some Latin names 
are incorrectly rendered, e. g., Adonis (p. 63) should be Ado, Ortensi (p. 67) 
should be Orta, and Torres (Turritano )should be Sassari (p. 169). Pro- 
fessor Smith on several occasions (e. g., p. 40, 95, 131) translates passages 
of documents without seeming to realize that the passages are, or contain, 
quotations from the Holy Scriptures. 

Woodstock College. E. A. RYAN. 
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Tue ENGLisH AUSTIN FRIARS IN THE TIME OF WycliiF. By Aulrey 
Gwynn, S.J. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. v, 295. $5.00. 
The English Austin Friars in the Time of Wyclif is the result of ex- 

haustive research, embodying a study of the Hermits of St. Augustine from 

their entrance into England in the late thirteenth century until approxi- 
mately the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381. An examination of the footnotes and 
their correlation with the bibliography of manuscripts consulted give evidence 
not only of the amount of time spent in research but of the meticulous care 
with which the thought contained in each sentence is weighed and balanced. 

The result is a brilliant analytical work, heightened by careful organiza- 

tion. A combination of care, thought and organization has produced one 

of the most significant monographic studies dealing not only with the English 

Austin Friars but with their place in the then social and intellectual Euro- 

pean ferment. 

Having diligently laid the foundation for his study by chapters on the 
Augustinian Rule, the English Province, and the organization of Augustinian 
Studia, the author proceeds to his main thesis, namely, that the thirteenth- 
fourteenth century expositors of Augustinian theology and Augustinism in 
general forged the instruments from which Wyclif moulded his ideas on 
property and social organization in general. The Austin Friars arrived on a 
scene over which the Dominican and Franciscan names of Thomas Aquinas, 
Albert the Great, Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus cast their 
mighty shadows. However, their ranks soon produced a young theologian 
named Giles of Rome, from whose pen flowed the important treatises, De 
Renunciacione Papae and the De Potestate Ecclesiastica. The first was 
written in defense of Pope Boniface as lawful successor to Pope Celestine, 
the second attacked the opponents of the bull, Unam Sanctam. Of equal 
importance were the treatis¢s of his disciples James of Viterbo, De Regime 
Christiano, Augustinus T i: mphus, Summa de Potestate Ecclesiastica and 
Alexander a S. Elpidio, De Unitate Ecclesiastica and De Jurisdictione Im- 
perii. The works and views of Giles assumed importance when at a chapter- 
general, held at Florence in 1287, it was decreed that “all lecturers and 
students of the order shall accept and defend with all possible zeal every 
opinion, position or sentence that our venerable master, Brother Giles, has 
written or shall write” (p. 38). In other words, the opinions of Giles had 
become the official doctrine of the Austin Friars. 

The late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were greatly concerned with 
the issue of Poverty versus Property. The Franciscan Order had split over 
this issue and the influence and writings of the Fraticelli had produced much 
chaos and confusion on a subject which fundamentally concerned the re- 
ligious orders. In the De Potestate Ecclesiastica, Giles states that “all lord- 
ship, whether of things or persons, whether giving use or power, can only 
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exist with justice under the Church and through the Church” (p. 60). This 
theory maintained that lordship, as God’s gift, was founded on God’s justice 
which, in turn, was absent in those who by sin were not in a state of grace. 
“Infidels and those faithful who have sinned against the Church are in an 
unrighteous state and hold their powers unrighteously.” Giles’ disciple, 
James of Viterbo, wrote that “human power, as it exists among the faithful, 
is not formed and perfected until it has been approved and ratified by the 
spiritual power” (p. 61). In the same tradition, William of Cremona stated 
in his Refutatio Errorum, directed against Marsiglio of Padua and John de 
Jandun, that 


according to divine law, no man justly and lawfully possesses any temporal good 
unless he submits to God’s lordship. . . . Wherefore infidels and sinners, who with- 
draw themselves from God’s lordship and make perverse use of temporal things, 
possess these temporal things unjustly and unworthily according to God’s law, what- 
ever may be true of human law (p. 55). 


The fundamental Augustinian theories on the relation of lordship to grace 
were echoed in the treatise, Summa de questionibus Armenorum by Richard 
Fitz Ralph, later Archbishop of Armagh, who stated that 


as far as I can judge no man in a state of mortal sin has true lordship over other 
creatures in God’s sight. ... He has no true lordship until he repents, and until 
the grace of penance has restored him to a state that is acceptable to God (p. 67). 


The Archbishop wrote two other treatises, the Proposicio and the De Pauperie 
Salvatoris, both attacks on the mendicant orders, but elaborating and de- 
veloping the theory contained in his Summa. 

Wyclif was the successor to the above theorists by carrying their thought 
to a logical conclusion and by extending the theory of the relation of lord- 
ship and grace to include not only temporal but also spiritual jurisdiction. 
A bishop is without jurisdiction if in a state of mortal sin; likewise a Pope 
is no Pope if he fails to live according to the precepts of the Gospel. As 
the author points out, the Austin Friars remained Wyclif’s staunch friends 
at Oxford until he had progressed far on the road to heresy. 

If there is a criticism to be made of this excellent book, it is that the con- 
tribution of the Fraticelli to the controversy of lordship and Grace is prac- 
tically omitted. Scattered throughout Europe, advisors of and sheltered by 
the Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria, makers and supporters of the imperial anti- 
pope, the Spiritual Franciscans must be taken into account in any treat- 
ment of the complex situation with which the Church in general and the 
mendicant orders in particular were faced in the fourteenth century. While 
the thought and theology were misunderstood Augustinism, the most vocifer- 
ous propagators and popularizers were not the Hermits of St. Augustine but 
the refractory poverty-minded Franciscans. 

Fordham University. J. F. O’Suttivan. 
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A SHort History oF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By Charles Edward Smith 
and Lynn M. Case. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. xxi, 815. $4.00. 

A History oF WEsTERN CrvitizaTion. By Arthur P. Watts. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Vol. I, pp. vii, 786, $5.00; vol. II, pp. xvii, 1055, 
$5.00. 

Professors Smith and Case seek to maintain a balance in presentation of 
material and are convinced that the “presentation of cultural history must 
be accompanied by a strong factual treatment of political and constitutional 
history for in most cases it cannot be assumed that the student is familiar 
with even the commonplace facts of general history.” The authors have 
retained this equilibrium and the effect is a well-balanced presentation of 
facts within a limited range. Professor Watts admits that an “attempt to 
deal with so vast a subject as the history of Western Civilizaion in two 
short volumes has something decidedly absurd about it.” Consequently, em- 
phasis has been placed on the “social, economic, cultural and religious move- 
ments” and “the old-type political history has been kept in the background.” 
Thus, it is not surprising to find that he devotes one hundred and eighty- 
three pages to “Medieval Culture” and “The Renaissance” besides numer- 
ous small passages and references to medieval cultural life. 

Inasmuch as both texts deal with Western Civilization, it is interesting to 
note their definition of Civilization. To Professor Watts, “Civilization is 
the result of man’s creative work,’’ while Professor Smith’s definition reads: 
“Civilization may be defined as a complex way of life, a stage in man’s cul- 
tural evolution.” The original meaning of Civilitas differed radically from 
the above concepts because it denoted the attitude of the citizen not only to 
the State but to his fellow-citizens. 

Issue may be taken in rare instances with the accuracy of material presen- 
tation. Professor Smith omits all reference to the diplomacy of Byzantium 
prior to Pope Zachary’s assent to Pepin’s actions in 751. Without, at least, 
a passing allusion, the picture is entirely incomplete. Likewise his defintion 
of feudalism as “a spontaneous organization of society” is questionable in 
view of the historical circumstances which induced a government of per- 
sonal relations. To say that “the King had no place in feudal society except 
as one, and by no means the greatest, of the feudal suzerains’”’ is a generaliza- 
tion which is contradicted by trustworthy contemporary evidence. Were 
this statement true it would be impossible to find so much attention paid to 
royalty and the mutual rights and duties of the King and subject which 
were implicit in the feudal contract. Likewise, it is doubtful that “it was a 
common saying in the Middle Ages that God had ordained three classes 
of society; the nobles, to fight; the clergy, to pray; and the common people, 
to work.” The original statement made by bishop Adalbert of Laon (+ 1030) 
in his Carmen to Robert the Pious reads as follows: 
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Triplex Dei ergo domus est, quae creditur una. 
Nunc orant, alii pugnant, aliique laborant. 
(P.L, vol. 141, col. 782) 


It would be difficult to find sufficient references in medieval writers to the 
above couplet to guarantee the statement that “it was a common saying.” 
The religious significance of chivalry is entirely lost in the statement that 
“the candidate spent the night before the ceremony in a night-long vigil 
before the altar, standing watch over his armor and sword.” A cursory 
examination of contemporary literature reveals this part of the ceremony of 
induction to knighthood as purely religious in which the sword and armor 
were present but only for symbolic reasons. 

Relative to the practices of chivalry, Professor Watts states that “as far 
as western Europe was concerned it began . . . in Provence, where society 
was rather indifferent to orthodox Christianity and most hostile to the 
clergy”; yet, in the next paragraph it is asserted that “Chivalry was en- 
couraged by Churchmen in an attempt tc improve the low morals of the 
clergy.” Again, “Chivalry had become so vicious in its influence that the 
Church endeavored to curb it” yet it “marked the transition from a warlike 
to a more peaceful society. In addition it developed a fine code of good 
manners and laid a new emphasis upon such valuable ideals as honor, gen- 
erosity, service to religion, and service to society.” 

The merits and demerits of each text lie not so much in the manner of 
presentation as in the material presented. The work of Professors Smith 
and Case puts the accent on brevity of treatment and inclusion of the greatest 
possible number of topics, while Professor Watts admittedly endeavors to 
present social and cultural history. In both instances the authors achieve their 
announced objectives, but with sacrifice of omitted material. 

Fordham University. J. F. O’Suuuivan. 


A SpanisH Tupor. The Life of “Bloody Mary.” By H. F. M. Prescott. 

New York: The Columbia University Press. Pp. xv, 562. $5.00. 

The popular conception of Mary Tudor is a grim one. Generations of 
historians, inspired by partisan necessity or by prejudiced ignorance, have 
displayed the first, Tudor Queen-Regnant as a gloomy bigot, detested by 
her subjects and incapable of any decisive, public action excepting the en- 
forcement of the statute, “De Heretico Comburendo.” As the last monarch 
of a Catholic England, she has been a mark to shoot at and a prodigy to 
discredit: Foxe, Strype, Burnet and others established her character to the 
satisfaction of Protestant England. Even the Catholic Lingard was cautious 
in his chapters on her reign. A full vindication of this unhappy Queen was 
not attempted until 1901, when J. M. Stone presented a fully documented 


and sympathetic study. 
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The conclusions reached in Miss Stone’s book are implemented and ex- 
tended by the present work. Following, of necessity, the same evidence, that 
is, the frank unbiased despatches of Chapuys, Renard, de Noailles, Surian 
and the many other foreign ambassadors attached to the court of London, 
Miss Prescott reaches almost identical conclusions regarding Mary’s personal 
character, her limitations of mind and temperament and her attitude towards 
life. —The Queen emerges as a sort of Catholic, sixteenth-century Victoria, 
painstaking, fearlessly honest, simple, a very woman with all the house- 
wifely virtues in a time when events demanded shiftiness, ruthlessness and 
the iron hand. Miss Prescott’s book has the unity of effect of a novel; there 
is historical imagination in it and a good sense of drama. Though it lacks 
the fulness of citation of Miss Stone’s work, it is less crowded thereby, and 
the documentation is thorough. It has none of that huddled and awkward 
quality which some critics regard as the sign of “scholarship”; the writing 
is graceful and urbane. 


Throughout the book, there is considerable uncertainty about matters of 
ecclesiastical history not directly concerned with the subject. For instance, 
there is no legal similarity between the divorce of Margaret Tudor from 
the Earl of Angus and the attempted divorce of Henry VIII from Kath- 
erine of Aragon, to which Miss Prescott refers (p. 20). There is, of course, 


a superficial likeness of situation, but careful checking would have revealed 
the essential difference. Other similar uncertainties might be pointed out, 
were they important enough. 


The charge that Philip II was directly responsible for the so-called Marian 
persecutions and the proofs brought forward to establish it are interesting. 
Much evidence exists to the contrary, as Miss Prescott’s account admits, 
and the point may be considered still an open one. So far as these perse- 
cutions are concerned, this book stresses, once again on incontrovertible 
evidence, the point that a broad toleration was attempted in the early period 
of the Queen’s short reign and was rendered impossible by the hooligan 
character of the sectarian opposition. The “fires of Smithfield,” Mary’s an- 
swer to anarchy, were kindled with a host of controversial pamphlets as 
learnedly scurrilous as were to be those of John Milton. Miss Prescott notes: 


Foxe ... reveals the fact that, in his eyes, two qualifications were enough to put 
a man’s name under the heading of God’s Saints; one that he hate the old ways; 
the other, that he contrived, for no matter what crime, to be put to death during 


Queen Mary’s reign (p. 379). 

Also, there stands out in high relief the fact that the economic troubles 
of the reign were the earliest signs of that economic dislocation produced 
by Henry’s suppression of the monasteries. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. J. G. E. Hopkins. 
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RICHELIEU: His Rise To Power. By Carl J. Burckhardt. Translated and 
abridged by Edwin and Willa Muir. New York: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 413. $3.75. 

This is not simply one more book about Richelieu. It is a successful effort 
to present factually an account of the early life of Armand de Richelieu and 
his work as minister from 1624 until 1631. The period from 1631 until 
1642, when the Cardinal died, is not covered in this volume, but that does 
not make the work seem incomplete. No footnotes are used, but the author 
has presented so many telling situations and developments that the result is 
much more than a so-called popular history. 

Family demands and ill health were partly instrumental in diverting the 
young Richelieu from a military career to the Church; unusual talents and 
other influences made him a bishop before he was twenty-three years of age. 
However, it was not until 1614 that Richelieu, as spokesman for the clergy 
at the meeting of the Estates-General, received recognition as a national 
figure. Two years later, he became associated with the royal household. 
Marie de’ Medici was the dominant power, and Richelieu conducted himself 
accordingly, giving the Queen-Mother the flattery she found so essential. 
From 1617 to 1624 Richelieu suffered many reverses. His health was 
wretched, and family affairs were a constant trial. Then came the events 
which in 1624 led Richelieu to the Ministerial Council. Friction between 
Marie de’ Medici and Richelieu, and their competitive struggle for domina- 
tion of Louis XIII are carefully traced. The aims of Richelieu: to destroy the 
power of the Huguenots; to weaken the nobles; to lessen Hapsburg influences 
in Europe; and to make France the strongest national state in Europe are 
presented in well-organized, clearly written chapters. 

The author has evidently tried to present an unbiased account of a con- 
troversial period. No prejudice is evident. No distortion of facts is en- 
countered, nor is there any unusual interpretation of events. The Huguenots 
are recognized as a disintegrating element, “a state within a state.” 

The treatment of all the figures, including the main one, is impartial, 
as is evident from the final appraisal: 


Like all the great creative forces in history, Richelieu was a great destroyer. He 
tore down as much as he built up, yet it was not his fault but that of his successors 
that they did not grasp the profound lesson of his work, the lesson that no wall must 
be removed unless another and better one is erected, and that one must always build 
as if one were building for eternity. ° 


A few more definite dates and a greater effort to connect various events 
would perhaps aid the average reader. The translation and abridgment are 


very satisfactory. 
Loyola University, Chicago. PAUL KInIery. 
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KirisHito-K1 unpD Sayo-Yoroku. Japanische Dokumente zur Missions- 
geschichte des 17. Jahrhunderts. Translated and edited by Gustav Voss 
and Hubert Cieslik. Tokyo: Sophia University. Pp. vii, 229. $2.75. 
The Kirishito-ki is an official collection of documents indicating the policy 

and methods of the Japanese Inquisition. The Sayo-Yoroku, on the other 

hand, is a private record of court trials and prison life. The Kirishito-ki was 
left as a legacy to his successors by the very efficient Inquisitor Inoue Chikugo- 
no-kami, who organized and, during twenty years, directed the drive against 

Christianity with all the cunning and determination of a renegade. His 

aim was to make apostates rather than martyrs. His method was to discredit 

Catholic doctrine by putting it in a false light and showering it with 

ridicule. Inoue retired from office in 1658, at which date most of this 

collection was assembled. The Sayo-Yoroku covers the years 1672-1691. 

Together, the two collections provide excellent sources for a religious tragedy 

which was motivated largely by political fears. 

The Christian episode in Japan is from one point of view a closed chapter. 
Yet the historian may speculate on what might have been, had not national 
integrity seemed to demand the sacrifice of both religion and trade. 

St. Louis University. R. CorriGANn. 


HIsTOIRE DE LA LOUISIANE FRANGAISE, 1673-1939. By Emile Lauvriére 
University, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press. Pp. 445. $3.00. 
This volume may be divided into three unequal parts. The section which 

treats of the years 1704-1718 constitutes the only real contribution to the 

history of the colony. Aiter the latter date, the narrative runs parallel with 
that of Heinrich’s doctoral thesis, La Louisiane sous la Compagnie des Indes. 

M. Lauvriére’s account, based almost exclusively on manuscript and con- 

temporary printed material, claims to “contain new revelations.” One such 

“revelation” is the gradual perversion of a “man who until now has been 

very much overestimated, Bienville.” Another “revelation” is the rehabili- 

tation of the military engineers who were in the colony, especially Adrien 

Pauger, “to whom is due the foundation of New Orleans, a fact too often 

ignored.” ‘The present reviewer feels free to disagree with the strictures 

on Bienville’s conduct, because he long ago recognized Pauger as the man 
who, “not excluding Bienville himself, had a greater share than any other 
in the founding of New Orleans.” Whatever may have been Bienwille’s 
defects, the author admits that in August 1712, “Louisiana was saved thanks 
to the energy, the prudence, the patriotic faith, the skill of Bienville.” 

Indeed, when we recall the circumstances of his commandantship, it is diffi- 

cult to agree that Bienville’s achievements have till nc‘+ been overestimated. 

But for Bienville, the fate of the colony would not have been very different 

from that begun by La Salle twenty years earlier at Matagorda Bay. 
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In the first chapter, a few pages are devoted to the history of the Spanish 
explorations in the Gulf States and to the Jolliet-Marquette expedition; and 
fifty pages to an account of the career of La Salle in North America. Errors 
and inaccuracies abound. We are told that in August 1673 (the correct date 
is 1674) Jolliet’s arrival at Quebec was hailed “by the chime of the church 
bells ringing a full peal.” Such flights of fancy are harmless in comparison 
with many statements found in the pages devoted to La Salle. Some years 
ago, the late Marc de Villiers wrote that M. Lauvriére “made the mistake 
of putting too much trust in his predecessors,” Parkman, Margry, Gravier, 
Chesnel and others; and he pointed out that some of M. Lauvriére’s errors 
were caused by a boundless enthusiasm for La Salle. Throughout the fifty 
pages devoted to this subject in the present work, there is an undertone of 
rancor toward De Villiers, but one looks in vain for an answer to his criti- 
cisms. Under the circumstances, it is very disturbing to notice that in the 
bibliography at the end of the chapter, M. Lauvriére omits all mention of 
De Villiers’ book, La derniére expédition de Cavalier de la Salle dans le 
Golfe de Mexique. 

After speaking of the controversies which have arisen from contradictions 
found in the documentary evidence pertaining to La Salle, M. Lauvriére ends 
with these words: ‘“Thus the most unpleasant controversies are not yet closed, 
especially for any one who practices the nil mirari.” The point is whether one 
should accept as truth all that one finds in contemporary documents, many of 
which are clearly propaganda fabrications; and whether one should accept as 
above criticism the partisan interpretation of nineteenth-century writers who 
were at pains to make a legendary hero of an ordinary adventurer. M. Lau- 
vriere, in effect, answers these questions affirmatively. We find repeated, for 
instance, the inane statement of Hennepin about La Salle spending nine years 
among the Jesuits without committing a venial sin. On page 26, we are told 
that La Salle came to Canada in 1666. This date, besides being at variance 
with the author’s assertion on the preceding page that La Salle left the 
Jesuit Order in 1667, is a deduction from a statement in a worthless docu- 
ment, just a little more unreliable than that which credits La Salle with the 
discovery of the Ohio in 1670. Though the veracity of a few scheming 
abbés in France is quietly taken for granted, a disinterested observer such 
as Nicolas Perrot is labeled “peu véridique,” because he wrote that he saw 
La Salle on the Ottawa River when the explorer, according to uncritically 
accepted “evidence,” was supposed to be somewhere on the Ohio. 

When treating of La Salle’s last expedition, M. Lauvriére vents his spleen 
against Beaujeu. In this part, the author’s fidelity to the accounts given by 
Margry, Gravier and Chesnel is especially observable. Parkman, after the 
publication of the La Salle-Beaujeu corespondence, wrote: 
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The conduct of Beaujeu, hitherto judged by the printed narrative of Joutel, is 
set in a new and more favorable light by his correspondence with La Salle. What- 
ever may have been their mutual irritation, it is clear that tre naval commander 
was anxious to discharge his duty in a manner to satisfy Se/znelay, aad that he 
may be wholly acquitted of any sinister design. 


This retraction which honors Parkman seems to have escaped the notice of 
M. Lauvriére; and at times one wonders whether his anxiety to make La 
Salle appear whiter has not led him to depict Beaujeu in colors a shade 
darker than is necessary. The method adopted is not much different from that 
used with respect to Pauger and Bienville. This method consists in quoting 
a few lines, sometimes only a few words, from a document without reference 
to the context, and in uncritically accepting the often interested assertions of 
contemporary writers. The fifty pages narrating La Salle’s career in America 
cannot be taken as serious history in spite of their merits as literature. 
Loyola University, Chicago. JEAN DELANGLEZ. 


CALIFORNIA. By John Walton Caughey. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Pp. viii, 680. $5.00. 

This book makes stimulating reading and is an excellent survey history of 
California. Writing in a highly pleasing and literary style, Dr. Caughey 
has amply fulfilled his purpose of making the volume “an accurate reflection 
of California’s past.” He has handled admirably the wealth of California 
traditions and the results of recent research in the universities of the West. 

The publishers have added appeal to the eye in the form of fifty illustrations 
and seven maps. Over and above the comments on books scattered through 
the text, the author presents in 42 pages ‘““A Commentary on Californiana” in 
order to “lay before the reader a balanced survey of a most rich and varied 
literature . . . and perchance to entice the unwary to sample the writings in 
which the story of the state’s development is most graphically recorded.” 

Including a preliminary description of the flora and fauna, land and 
Indians, the usual steps in the Spanish advance up the west coast of North 
America are considered. Chapters follow on the mines and the mission sys- 
tems which advanced the frontier to the borders of the present United 
States. The occupation of Upper California by ‘“‘the sacred expeditions” re- 
veals a fine respect on the part of the author for the cultural and religious 
influence of the missions. After enlarging on some less well-known develop- 
ments of later Colonial times and conditions in the isolated province during 
the early days of the Mexican Republic, a good account of the coming of 
traders and mountain-men to the Golden State is presented. Independence, 
the acquisition of California by the United States, the gold rush, are given 
no undue prominence. Persons and trends are arrayed for general scrutiny ; 
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everyone and everything influential in the growth of the great State is 
properly placed in a setting: Micheltoreno, Sutter, Sutro, Stockton, the 
novelists, the tycoons, the poets, the oil men, the artists, the scholars, rancheros, 
Vigilantes, whales, oranges, tourist books, The Santa Fe, borax, isms, teachers 
and motion pictures—these and many others enter the procession. The 
topics, political, economic, religious, social, intellectual and military are 
brought up to date in the narrative. Problems confronting the people of the 
State are indicated. 

Dr. Caughey’s diction is excellent, although some may object to the usage 
of words recently come to prominence but exactly expressive of the thought. 
With these we do not quibble, nor do we quail at the casual reference to 
“no less a personage than Mae West.” But perhaps ordinary students will 
be forced to their dictionaries frequently by the “jaw-breakers” and the 
unitalicized foreign terms. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JEROME V. JACOBSEN. 


HistoricAL REcorDS AND STUDIES, VOLUME XXX. New York: The 

United States Catholic Hirtorical Society. Pp. 169. 

The most valuable contribution in this volume is a study by Sister Mary 
Augustina Ray, B.V.M., entitled “The Protestant Tutor, A Forerunner 
of Benjamin Harris’ New England Primer.” It is accompanied by a photo- 
static reproduction of the work. The influence of the New England Primer, 
which appeared in Boston about 1690, in perpetuating anti-Papal sentiments 
in America has long been recognized; its importance in the American anti- 
Catholic tradition can hardly be exaggerated. In 1679, seven years prior 
to his migration to America, Harris published in London The Protestant 
Tutor, also a primer but devoted chieflly to atrocities, achieved and un- 
achieved, which he attributed to Catholics and particularly to the Papacy. 
Sister Mary Augustina, the authoress of American Opinion of Roman 
Catholicism in the Eighteenth Century, has described the circumstances, in- 
cluding the motives of the author, surrounding the publication of this work, 
and has commendably interpreted its contents. The subsequent significance 
of Harris was far from slight; the “Protestant historical tradition” in which 
he wrote and to which he contributed is part of our present social heritage. 
It may be regretted, however, that the authoress of the present article em- 
ployed the phrase in describing what is really a historical anti-Catholic 
tradition; certainly not all Protestants have shared the sentiments of, nor 
all Protestant historians written in, the tradition of Benjamin Harris. 

Included in his volume are also “The Irish Parliament and The Ameri- 
can Revolution,” by Leo Francis Stock, and “Pioneer Catholic Weeklies,” 
the continuation of a bibliography by Rev. Joseph R. Frese, S.J. Dr. Stock, 
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the editor of Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliament Respecting 
North America, bases his paper on material contained in some thirty-seven 
volumes of the debates held in the Irish House of Commons between 1776 
and 1789, “whose contents differ widely from the speeches printed in the 
Parliamentary Register, beginning from October 9, 1781, or in any other 
printed collection.” On the basis of this independent source, now in the 
Library of Congress, Dr. Stock has revealed the extent of sympathy for the 
American colonies in the Irish Commons during the war of independence, 
and particularly the repercussions of that war upon Ireland. As Charles 
H. Mcllwain pointed out in his Pulitzer Prize volume, The American 
Revolution, A Constitutional Interpretation, the Irish had developed even 
before the American colonists a respectably tenable constitutional theory of 
dominion status. Dr. Stock points to the consciousness of this tradition in 
the period under discussion, as well as to the opposition of the Irish, in 
spite of English pressure, to the use of Ireland’s resources against the Ameri- 
can colonies and to their rising clamor for home rule in spite of England’s 
temporary Irish appeasement policy. 
Fordham University. A. Paut LEVACK. 


Correspondence 


Dr. TANSILL ON RacIAL THEORY 


EDITOR: Professor Tansill’s essay on “Racial Theories in Germany 
from Herder to Hitler” (THOouGHT, September, 1940) calls for some 
critical comment and possibly further elucidation on the part of the author 
himself if misintepretations to the detriment of the intellectual prestige and 
political future of the German nation are to be avoided. I am fully aware 
that Dr. Tansill confined himself to giving an interesting survey of a num- 
ber of statements by authors, ranging from Herder to Hitler, who have 
treated in one connection or another the question of Teutonism, Nordicism, 
Patriotism and related issues. There is no attempt discernible in the essay 
to interpret or link closely these various statements. However, I cannot help 
feeling that the very fact of the appearance of this article at this time with 
the title “Racial Theories” is bound to convey to the reader the impression 
that the current Nazi doctrines on racism which have been condemned in 
the encyclical “Mit Brennender Sorge” of Pope Pius XI are rooted deeply 
in the German tradition. If that erroneous impression is allowed to persist 
in wider circles, catastrophic consequences must be foreseen especially in 
case Hitler’s “attempt to dominate Europe” will prove as shortlived as 
similar earlier ventures, for instance, that of Napoleon. With this in view, 
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I would like to summarize briefly “for the record” some points of criticism 
of Professor Tansill’s essay. 

The first objection is primarily methodological but none the less im- 
portant factually. A discussion of the origin of doctrines differs funda- 
mentally from the presentation of a mere sequence of historical facts. Where- 
as the iatter can confine itself to a recitation of the pertinent data, allow- 
ing them to speak for themselves, the former requires more than the bring- 
ing together of scattered quotations from a large number of writers. In 
order to establish a significant relationship, it would be necessary to indi- 
cate what the meaning of these passages is within the total framework of 
thought of the individual authors. 

If we do not attempt such a correlation, then such errors are inevitable 
as we find in the really amazing inclusion of Karl Marx among the number 
of writers emphasizing “pride of race” (p. 457). The reason why Marx 
expressed “decided disapproval of the efforts of the peoples of Bohemia and 
Croatia to break away from Austrian rule” (Ibid.) is, of course, to be found 
in Marx’s historical dialectics. He believed in the “inevitable” collapse of 
the capitalistic system and the eventual rise of the international socialistic 
society. Hence, he was opposed to what he must have considered, at the 
time of his writing, as premature uprisings based on purely nationalistic 
reasons. His reference to the energetic Teutonic races in control of the 
administration is not an expression of his implied belief in intrinsic Nordic 
supremacy, but simply a statement of a temporary social condition support- 
ing his view of the structure of the capitalistic system within which the 
State is an instrument of exploitation. Incidentally, I would enjoy witnessing 
the reaction of the National Socialists on finding the “Non-Aryan” Marx 
mentioned as a propounder of Teutonic superiority. 

To summarize the methodological argument: It is not permissible to 
classify retroactively earlier writers under the very modern, recent, and 
specific title of “racial” theorists. The identity of subject matter does not 
in itself constitute a significant link in the history of doctrines. Otherwise 
we would have to refer for instance to the notorious Count Hoensbroech 
whose outpourings are now Nazi favorites as a “Jesuit writer.” By extend- 
ing the concept of racial theory rather arbitrarily, the author achieves an 
impression of a unity of tradition which does not exist in reality. 

The methodological problem of Dr. Tansill’s article is created to a great 
extent by what I consider the most important omission. The author fails 
to give even a condensed statement of the real racial theory of National 
Socialism. The two quotations from Mein Kampf contain only one phase 
of the doctrine and at that the least important one. The question whether 
or not Nordics are superior and have originated all cultures is debatable. 
But the mere belief in Nordic superiority, as professed by Hitler, does not 
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in itself constitute the fallacy of racism. In fact, the doctrine of racism is 
only implied in Hitler’s autobiography. It is fully developed in A. Rosen- 
berg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century and in the writings of others, espe- 
cially W. Darre. According to these authors “Blood and Soil” determine the 
racial soul. Once this determination has taken place, no outside influences 
such as cultural, historical, social and religious experiences can alter it. The 
determination is so strong that it controls the thought processes and be- 
havior patterns of all members belonging to the same racial stock regardless 
of how many generations they may be removed from their original total en- 
vironment. Now the important point is that this Nazi doctrine of race is 
applied to Christianity. According to Rosenberg, positive Christianity is 
compatible with the Nordic soul only if the following “adjustments” are 
made, First, “abolition of the Old Testament” (Mythos, p. 603). Second- 
ly, all traces of “Paulinism” must be removed from the New Testament. 
St. Paul, having a “Jewish racial soul” and being accorded by Rosenberg the 
description “typically Jewish impertinence and intolerance” (Mythos, p. 
605), has vitiated the original teachings of Christ. Rosenberg also rejects 
the doctrines of creation, original sin and .edemption as incompatible with 
the Nordic racial soul. 

With regard to Treitschke, I confine myself to stating that the Nazi 
doctrine on the State is exactly the opposite of the teaching of this nineteenth- 
century historian. As Hitler pointed out at the Party Convention of 1935, 
“the Party commands the State.” He continued that whenever the State 
fails to fulfill these commands, the Party will take over whatever functions 
it deems necessary. In other words, the State, far from being absolute and 
sovereign, is, according to the Nazi ideology, merely an instrument of the 
National Socialist Revolution. This brings the Nazi doctrine close to the 
Bolshevist theory of the State. At any rate, it is related to it more intimately 
than to the conservative Prussian teachings of the nineteenth century. 

If the methodological and objective yardsticks mentioned in this com- 
munication are used, the German tradition stands absolved of the ~ccusa- 
tion of having originated racism. The doubtful merit of having founded this 
fallacy must go to Gobineau and Stewart Chamberlain. Both unquestion- 
ably were not Germans. The fact that Chamberlain was decorated and dis- 
tinguished otherwise by Emperor Wilhelm II does not prove that as a writer 
he had any real influence in Germany. The Kaiser, as is well known, con- 
sidered himself a great archeologist, architect, orator, and even composer. 
However, his ventures into these fields were not taken very seriously, and 
his utterances and actions were not indicative of the cultural and scientific 


level of the German Empire. 


Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 
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